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CHAPTER I. 

•* She eame, the u goae, we have mei| 
To meet perhapi nerer again ; 
The sun of that moment u set, 
And seems to hare risen in ?ain." 
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vague hope which frequently induces our post- 
ponement of any unpleasant duty, namely, that some- 
thing may interfere to prevent its execution, induced . 
Mrs. Darner to delay her visit to the Countess of Os- 
sulton; which, in compliance with her husband's wishes, 
she had promised to make on the morning ensuing to 
-that in which her Ladyship t^ been me^ by the latter, 
and till she actually stopped fPihe hotel anil heard pro- 
^ Bounced the unpleasing tidfh|&hf{That her Laj^lyfM^ 
^^^8 at home," ^e still indijlgetPfafHbatof th«i pro'b&- 
■^■ity Jdf her M^g'Qa^«^9r Ul^ ocf(>i6etl:iing oi'fthei^at 
^^BufSl prevent boT^Ming her^^ fiut this announced, 
HHto steps let down;'the:fi34^ati'aprepared to usher her 
P^through the hall, tliere-wa3»-'nb rp.t^iition ; and vdth as 
^^ good a grace as ppssibl^^^U^'l^Hde '^p her mmd to enter 
tile presence of tt)iei&>?midabre Countess of Ossulton. 
Formidable indeed, only to Mrs. Darner, from the supe- 
rioritv with which imagination invested her ; for couU. 
she ffive seen the mind and heart of her LadyshQ), di- 
vested of the graces which rendered them imposing, 
she would have owned the one but frivolous, the other 
weak and wavering ; and that it was manner alone, 
which gave an idea of the extent of her understandii^, 
and the amiability of her feelings, though Mrs. Darner 
had always supposed the^ former great, and the latter 
excited by every one but' herself. The Countess, cn» | 
gaged with s^ book, was h£^ sitting, half reclining on ^ 
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tbe sofa when she entered, and her first glance was. that 
of doubtful recognition ; but her next seemed to certif) 
her as to her knowledge of the person who entered, and 
with a mixture o^^ghtiness and condescension, but 
predominancy sunHent of tbe first, to prove Madelina 
Mandeville was not extinct in the Countess of Ossulton. 
she advanced to meet her friend. 

"My dear Caroline," she said, " Tarn delighted to 
see you ; but really was for an instant afa loss tj 
cognise you, disguised by such feathers and furbeU 

Mrs. Damer smiled ; " I can recognise you,'' 
ed she, "notwithstanding a greater change ; all 
to congratulate you on it." 

" I thank you," said her Ladyship, witl^ indesdW 
ease ; " and believe I may return the ^toDgK^tulation, 
though for a different circumstance — namely, on your 
accouchement And indeed," added hf r Ladyship, with 
a heartless laugh, •^ it is a subject on which, if report 
speaks true, yojj merit congratulation, for I am told yoi 
were bSc^m^he^size oLuig housei^^««» 

shalkpe anyiou^lQf you to see my child," siiifL^ 
*)amer ; jmHHpbe^ very pretty!" "* 

^^^kj of c#ul^«Rejili!Rdy Ossu^n ; " yoo-wc 
n^b^ n^Vnothef* fflfapi* d[9 nsi^j^^k>t my scfdhi] 
there^s no chance, To^fc^ leaxtwwttio-pioaow.*' 

"^o soon!" said KiS/ pilnfer;-.^.*we had hoped y<JI 
couldf dine with us#'l'.»; .j****' 

"You are very? ^(A4Jitoy*;kind," returned the 
Countess, carelessly : *"*buf teeikiftgibf your child, is it 
possible you ventured so far without it ? I had always 
lictured to myself that when you had a little babnyou 
would mit stir a step unaccompanied by it ; thatif you 
were in the carriage, it and the nurse would be surely 
perched in one corner ; and that if you walked, they'd 
be at your elbow. By the bye, what is it called ] some 
one told me it was named Madelina.^' 

" No !" said Mrs. Damer,- "if I had followed Charles's 
inclinations, it would have b^en; but for once I pur- 
sued my own, and had it christened Jane, after my dea\ 
mother." 





" Then I am Bore,** retarned Lady OssuKoq, " I am 
inGnitel; indebted to you and your iDOther, for hanng 
been the means of saving my name from profauatioD. 
1 sbould hate to have a great fat nurse, calling a red- 
uced aqaalling mfant, 'Mies Maddy.' Excuse me 
Caroline ; but all children are alike, and disgrace a 
pretty name as much as a pretty frock." 

"Then what would be your plani" inquired Mrs. 
Darner, "for children, you know, will, if they live, 
become men and women." 

" Oh ! my plan," said the Couatess, " is to give every 
' ebUvteo QaRi|ir add call it the ugly one all its li^ 
unless tt^iMKh^l^^o justice to the pretty one ; for 
BOtbiog cai^re^nlo^ ovtre or ridiculous, than to see a 
pj^TBon witl^ miBE to which they do no justice." 

Mre. Drfmet sfiffied. 

" Tell me," said Lady Ossulton, " were you not sur- 
1 when you heard of my marriage 1" 
kleed," commenced the other, in a hesitating 

you must have been," interrupted the 
for I was surprised myself at it." 
Lore asiomshed,'/ said Mrs.-^amer, "to read 
iming'fl;pa|jei:7.j>f 'jthe.'mirt'iage of Lord 

1 saw it also'^-reSqrnedJ^'ady Ossulton ; "but 
lould it 8iir|irize' joU?'!*' • V:'-,f 
Because," said MpK-DWnef'f.if^J'thought him to 
s an attraction elaeribef^, 'wtuch he would not so 
eaaly overcome." 
" I don't understand you," observed the Countess. * 
"Perhaps I should say," returned Mrs. Damer; "to 
have had an attraction for the loss of which nothing 
else could compensate." 

" You still talk in enemas," said her Ladyship ; " am 
I to infer, that it is only to spare my blushes, and that 
it is to myself you are alluding all this lime V* 

" Why, yes," returned Mrs. Damer ; " at Hermitage, 
you know, Lord Clavers used to admire you apparently 
beyond any woman there." 




" That was paying me a most special compliment) 
indeed," said Lady Ossulton, laughing ; " when we had 
never a decent-Ioolting woman stopping there, Yoo 
would not surely have had bim flirt with tall, ugly KUss 
Backford ; or poor, fat, good-humoured Mrs. Keppel, 
would you ]" 
- "No; but^." 

" Ah ! you are going to say 1 might have had a rival 
in my sister Agnes ; but no, not as far as regards Lord 
Clavers. She Is very pretty and inuocent, and all that ; 
and to an unsophisticated taste, would have been just 
the thing ; but that was out his Lordshi^^ and all her 
blushes and timidity, which anotl^ ^n^ft^Quld have 
delighted in, he admired less thaa assur^ce and re- 
partee." 

Mrs. Darner smiled. 



Now, my cousin De Meurville," continued fhej 
He thoughfl 



Countess, "appreciated that sort of thing. 



with Dr. Gregory, that when a g^rl ceases to bLwM4ill|^ 
has lost the greatest charm of beanty !" (*■ -^^ 

" Apropos to the (Jount de Meurville^" .Mfs. D8A)el> 
was commencing, when interrupted by the eWrance c» 
Mr. Damer. T :;• ^ *.'•." ■ A 

"I hope, Chtimar'I cried iJie.{)QJi6tess, slisfeng ImoA 
with him, "you effe;not pbrtleltt Aax away with -vimr 
wife?" ...-: ::• :: :.•: 

"Why, Car6jp,"6aVrKe,*""jOu have made your visit 
very late, or »ery,5cijgi"*V:v.";: ; * 

" Not very Iong,*I cati^s»e^forit," returned Lai . 
Ossulton ; " whether it is very late, I don'l know, lor f 
havea't my watch here." 

" It's just turned half past four hy mine," said Mr. 
Damcr, " and 1 don't like these autumnal alternoons 
for her being out, — they are very chilly." 

" You are a very thoughtful husband," observed the 
Countess, smiling. 

" What can I be expected to remember," exclumed 
he with animation, " if I foi^et Caroline I" 

" 1 see," said Lady Ossulton, while a shade of me- 
lancholy for a moment crossed her features, " that the 
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idea of ^ wife bein^^ deftrer than tbe bride, ia not 
merely poetical." 

" Prom experience 1 can pronounce it not," returned 
Mr. Darner. 

" Ob, Charles !" continued ber Ladysiiip, " if Lord 
OsBulton proves such a husband to me as you have been 
to her, 1 shall be tbe best of wives and of w»)men !* 

" From my sotil 1 beUeve it !" returned he empha- 
tically. 

" I am sorry to hear," obfierved Mrs. Damer, " that 
Lady Ossultoii is to leave towa to-niorrow." 

" Tes ; 1 met her Cw^ Sposo just now, and he tella 
me that it's a settled thing ; by the by, hell be here 
directly ;" — ami as he spoke the Earl entered. 

"Well, my L rd, what account of your carriage? 
will it be ready ^ly li>-moiTow V ioquired Mr. Damer. 
" Oh ! by to- morrow to be sure," returned his Lord- 
gruffly ; " but it was all that rascal's feult that it 
1^ ready to-day, and we should have got on the 
_^ Siiige this evening " 
, f^*' You arc in a great hurry to leave," said Mr. Damer, 
lading. 
•^ To be sure I am : what man in bis senses would 
a day longer at a London hotel than was neces- 
1 It is T iiinatioii. actually rumation ! — but introduce 
if you plt■af^'■, i j jour Lad j ." 
Mrs. Damer, the Earl of Ossulton — and Lord Os- 
•n, IVIt^. Dani'-i, waa pronounceil in a moment; 
then Mr, Oa me r turned to J hi' Countess, "Well, 
Madelina," he said, "we must bid yuu larewell ; but I 
hope it will not he vtry long before we have tbe plea- 
lure of seeing you again." 

Mrs. Damer trusted tbe same; and tin- earl muttered 
« request, " that if they snould I'e passing through 
NtHlhumberlanii, thej would atu| at Ossulton." H» 
hdy secondifd it ; and alter reii;Tated ijood wishes, 
Mr. and Mrs. Dami-r were taking a final leave, when it 
toddenly occurred to tV;' loimer, ihal if asked, tbe Os- 
ultons might din'' ~vi : .' m that day ; and delighted 
[ItJiaTilig started '.h. : nyanilj prtipoaed their 
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doing so. At first the usual impediments appropriated 
to such occasions were suggested on the part of the 
lady, **of dresses being packed up," "necessity of 
being early,'' &c. ; and Mrs. Damer began to entertain 
hopes of her non-compliance ; but Mr. Damer, most 
unnecessarily in his wife's opinion, so urged the point, 
stating it would be " quite in the family way," " no 
necessity for dressing,*' " and the Countess able to re- 
turn at whatever liour she liked ;" that to the unspeak- 
able regret of Mrs. Damer, whose solicitation had been 
but faint, her Ladyship agreed, and with the Earl, who 
was very glad to be saved the expense of an hotel din- 
ner, promised to be with them in little more than an 
hour. 

During the drive home Mr. Damer was congratulating 
himself on having been lucky enough to think of the 
thing, and suggesting any additions that might be neces- 
sary to their previously arranged dinner, for which two j 
or three gentlemen were already invited ; while Mrs. I 
Damer, sickening at the thought of seeing more of Ma* 
delina, with whom she had hoped to have shaken hands 
for the last time in the morning, fell into something like 
a sullen reverie, confining herself to monosyllables, ex- 
cept when she remarked, which she did two or three . 
times rather f)etulantly, that she supposed the Ossultoiis 
would keep them waiting till seven. Had it depended.- 
on Lady Ossulton, perhaps they might, but nothing now 
did : and when at a quarter before six her Lord desired ' 
her to put on her shawl and bonnet, for as it was a fine 
afternoon, and they were not dressed, it would answer 
to walk to Brook-street, she made no objection, but 
wrapping herself in an Indian shawl, and throwing a 
veil over her Leghorn bonnet, prepared to accompany 
him. '-" , 

Mrs. Damer was standing at the window looking out 
for a carriage, when she saw them cross the street, and 
instantly that slight agitation came over her, which the 
appearance of Lady Ossulton always created. She 
threw a glance around the room, to see if there was 
nothing likely to attract the keen satire of her Lady* 
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sfaip»,and then, for the twentieth time, surveyed herself 
through a mirror, and began to fancy she was too much 
dressed, in which unpleasant truth she was confirmed 
by Lady Ossulton, who, merely attired herself in a co- 
loured muslin richly flounced, exclaimed, as soon ayhe 
cast her eyes upon her — *^ Is it really for me you are so 
fine, Caroline, or do you sport this ball suit for Mr. 
Darner every day at dinner 1" 

Her Ladyship laughed as she spoke, but it was a 
]augh of mortifying contempt, and Mrs. Darner was 
glad to be spared answering by the entrance of her 
husband, and one of the gentlemen who had been in- 
vited. The others followed soon after. 

Dinner passed off without any particular incident. 
Lady Ossulton, languid and affected, ate but little, 
while Mrs. Darner, fancying herself particularly watched 
and listened to by her Ladyship, felt a reserve and 
awkwardness, which was not lessened by the frown it 
occasioned on her husband's brow, or by the triumphant 
anile which played round the lips of the Countess, who 
could understand, though she had never felt such em- 
barrassment. As long as it was possible, Mrs. Damer 
delayed making the move after dinner, anticipating the 
impleasant Ute-d-tete that would ensue, and perhaps 
might have done so longer, had not a significant glance 
6om her husband reminded her of the incorrectness oi 
inch proceedings, and compelled her most unwillingly 
to bow to Lady Ossulton, who obeyed her signal for 
retiring with the ease and elegance of a princess. 

Together in the drawiug-room, and dependent on 
each other for amusement, it might have been supposed 
that Lady Ossulton would a little descend from the 
dulling hatUeur which had hitherto marked her manners; 
but if she did, it was to nothing more agreeable, and 
her vivacity was accompanied by an asperity the most 
unpleasant, as her silence had been marked by a listless- 
ness the most mortifying. Standing at the fire-place, 
her Ladyship, after a pause, during which she had been 
steadfastly regarding her companion, observed — " You . 
should never wear pink, Caroline; it is the most un- 

VoL. II —2 
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becoming colour possible to you, and at this momenti 
begging your pardon — we are friends, you know — you 
look worse than ever I saw you.'' 

** Then I am afraid I must look very bad indeed," 
retusned Mrs. Darner, reddening ; << for in your eyes I 
know I never look well." 

** You are mistaken,'' said the Countess ; *^ and what 
is worse, angry." She added in a coaxing tone, " When, 
if you reflect, I should not have noticed your looking 
bad if it had been an habitual thing, but its not being so 
makes it remarkable." 

" Oh ! you are an accomplished flatterer," said Mrs. 
Darner, and she smiled ; << but on me at least, flattery 
is thrown away.'' 

" Don't imagine," returned the Countess, " I bestow 
any thing likely to meet with such an ungrateful recom* 
pense, and flattery of all things is that 1 am least lavish 
of; those who expect it from me are invariably disap- 
pointed. But what I was going to observe was, only 
you interrupted me, that pink is never a colour you 
should wear; every other would become you more, 
and in your old blue pelisse this morning, you looked 
infinitely better than in that pink body, though 1 can 
easily see it's new, and I believe fashionable." 

" Well, let us talk of something more interesting than 
my looks,''said Mrs. Damer, and she would have turned 
the subject : but not so Lady Ossulton. 

" Still the same humble personage as ever," said her 
Ladyship, " fancying every thing of more consequence 
than herself, and wishing only to remain in obscurity ! 
Well, Caroline ! I admire but I can't understand you." 

*'At this moment I cannot you either," said Mrs. 
Damer. 

" And yet at this, or any other moment, it is very easy," 

observed the Countess ; << 1 am a matter-of-fact sort of 

^ .... personage, who say what I think, and think what I say; 

"^jgipr rather, I am a woman who, acting from the impulses 

^ her heart, too often forgets to pass them through the 

rdeal of her reason.'^^ 

Mrs. Damer, recollecting no instance in which Lady 
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Ossulton'fl enthusiasm had led astraji did not sympathize 
with her on its excess, but cutting short the sentimental 
strain, asked her, " What she thought of the apartments 
they had taken ?' 

** Oh, that nothing can be nicer," returned her Lady- 
ship) looking around. <^ And you have a piano, I 
see. Is that your own 1** 

Mrs. Darner replied in the affirmative ; and Lady 
Ossulton crossed die room to open the instrument. 

** Do you play much ?" her Ladyship inquired, run- 
ning over the keys. 

" No ! Charles hates music." 

** How unfortunate ! and you play so well !" said the 
Countess, «< far better than I do." 

^ Oh, no I" returned Mrs. Damer, shaking her 
head. 

** But oh, yes !" said the Countess, " you do a great 
deal ; though you fancy me so superior in every thmg.'^ 

*< I know you by this time too well, to have any thing 
left to fancy respecting you," observed Mrs. Damer, m 
rather a pointed tone, eluding as she spoke, the arch and 
pentrating eyes of Lady Ossulton. 

** Do you '" returned the latter, " and do you give 
me credit for nothing more than is apparent ? Is that 
quite fair, Caroline V* 

" Is it otherwise 1" replied Mrs. Damer : « may not 
all your attractions and graces be visible at a glance, 
while those of others are often concealed 1 Were I to 
make a simile, I shouM compare you to a diamond, cut, 
set, and polished, wnltS many of my acquaintance^ 
equally accomplished, equally beautiful, are diamonds 
from which you must rub some encumbering dross, and 
which want refining to strike with equal admiration." 

"You arte really quite brilliant!" said the Count As, 
and she laughed: but instantly changing her tone, 
" Perhaps I am preventing your visiting your nursery,* 
she said, ^< and don't let me, I beseech you. Bring the 
child down here, or go up to it, whichever you like ; 
and don't mind me, I can amuse myself." 
^ GUad. of th^ permi8sion» Mrs. Dam|r left her Lady- 
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ship for about a quarter of an hour, and at the end of 
that time, returned in company with little Jane, who was 
ju8t pretty enough to be beautiful in a parent's eyes. 

Tne gentlemen had entered the drawing-room, and 
time was, when to appear amiable before them Lady 
Ossulton would have played and fondled with the child^ 
but that time was not the present, nor probably ever 
would be again, for the object was attained which alone 
had induced such amiable graces : and with her shawl 
wrapped round her. Lady Ossulton was now contempla" 
ting, with Mr. Darner, a picture of the beautiful Count- 
ess of Coventry, which hung at one end of the room, 
and which each allowed to resemble extremely the 
Marchioness of Glenallan. 

" In all but expression," said Lady Oswulton, ** and^ 
that of Lady Qleuallan is so peculiar, such a combina- 
tion of artlessness and yet coquetry, of pride and yet 
desire to attract, as nothing, 1 believe, but her own 
crimson lips and splendid eyes could portray." 

^' Yes, there's a dissimilarity in the expression, which 
creates a difference," said Mr. Damer ; ^^ but Lady 
Glenallan is, in my opinion, divine ! by the bye," h^ 
continued, and then hesitated, *< where was it I last saw 
her? — Oh, I recollect now, at the Opera-r-at the Opera 
of] Semiramide ; and to be sure, she looked beautiful, 
beyond any thing I ever saw. It was not dress that , 
added a charm, nor ornament a lustre ; for the former 
was perfectly plidn, and of the latter she had none : no, 
it was herself alone that shone, and shotie so pre-emi- 
nently bright as to throw every thing else into the shade. 
Really, when I looked at her resplendent countenance, 
^j^ hanging with intense interest on the performance, I 
j^uld not but think it profanation, that Heaven should 
Mfethave placed her in such a world as this ; that a 
creature like Lady Glenallan, should have to mingle 
with mankind in general 1" 

Duringthis speech the Countess frequently bither lips, 
and at the conclusioiiTSf it remarked, with, rather a con- 
temptuous expression, jrThat she believed the Mar« 
cfaionjsss of GlemiJlan f£d a few human pa^sioui^Jiy^hicR 
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served to keep her pretty much on a level with those 
to whom in other things she might be superior.*^ 

'*Oh, to be sure she has!^' returned Mr. Darner; 
^* with her supernatural beauty and accomplishments, 
she would not be mortal if she had not.'' 

" Really the Marquess would have reason to be jeal» 
ous, if he heard you rave so about his wife,'' said the 
Countess. 

<* No, he is too much accustomed to the thing. 
Where could he meet the man who did not admire 
Lady Glenallan ?" 

^* Ah ! but it is not every one who would express ad» 
miration in such warm terms. However, he is happy 
to have won the woman who wins all mankind ; and I 
hope he'll never think he paid too dear for the distinc- 
tion.'' 

« Never, while Lady Glenallan looks so lovely !" 
cried Mr. Damer. 

** Never, certainly, t/ those lovely looks for ever beam 
on him ; but — " and she shook her head. 

" Oh they do ! depend upon it they do ! she must 
love the man who has made her all she is !" 

<^ She ought," returned the Countess, suspiciously ; 
" but see," her Ladyship continued, moving towards the 
tea-table, ^< here's your quiet little wife has been wait- 
ing tea for us, most resignedly. What inattentive peo- 
ple we are ! Gentlemen, I admire your politeness ; 
Caroline, you really are the most patient creature in the 
world." 

** Upon my life you are," said her husband. 

" I should notsuspect even the Glefiallan tobe more so." 

" No, I should think not," observed Mr. Damer. 

" And indeed, that she and your wife had very few 
dispositions in common." 

" Perhaps you are not recommending me by that 
speech," said Mrs. Damer, smiling. 

« If I am not," returned the Countess, " Charles 
ioes not deserve his good fortune in possessing you ; but I « 
rather imagine I am, and that he has long Jeamt to ap- ik 
yreciate your value.'* 
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<^ Is this Mocba," inquired Lord Ossulton, after 
tasting his cofifee. 

« For the credit of their economy, don't suppose it/ - 
said the Countess. 

** Indeed it is not,'' said Mrs. Darner ; << but I am 
glad it's good enough to be mistaken for it.'' 

" It is excellent,'* observed Lady Ossulton. " You 
must give me the receipt for making it ; for, as I am to 
become housekeeper, I beg or borrow whatever I can 
take hold o£" 

" And you really pretend you are going to become 
^that homely character,'' said Mr., Darner, gravely. 

" Yes, reallyj and without pretence, am I," returned 
the Countess, " going to settle down into that uninter- 
esting, unsentimental sort of personage, whose chief 
merit will consist in being more economical than her 
neighbours." 

^* So, should we go to Northumberland," said he, 
" wc shall not hear of the Countess of Ossulton pa- 
tronizing this ball, canvassing for that member, attending 
these races, and expected at those assemblies." 

"Oh! no, no!" said she, laughing; "but of the 
Countess of Ossulton, taught by experience the little 
pleasure these things can afford, and preferring to them 
the dull routine of domestic life." 

"Well, we shall see," said Mr. Damer, and he 
laughed. 

"Well! we shall see," said the Countess, and she 
laughed also; " but I think you will yet own that it was 
not in a spirit of romance I made this declaration ; and 
that while many speak from their imagination. Lady Os- 
sulton ever spoke from her heart." 

A murmur from the Earl, of its being time to go, soon 
obliged the Countess to take leave; and she did so 
' with a regret that seemed portentous of her future fate. 
" Farewell, Caroline ! 1 hope once more to see you ! 
Farewell, Charles, we shall never meet again !" were 
her last and melancholy words ; over which Mr. and 
^ Mrs. Damer pondered Jbr a while, but concluded by 
attributing them to the low spirits which a prospect q:^ 
a long separation might occasion. i 
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CHAPTER H. 

^^ Yoo once made a promise, a long time ago, 
'Twas made half la jest— bnt 'twas aot taken so :— 
Too'U be called to fulfil it, and cannot evade, 
Bat I think youll regret that it efer was made." 

Omitting the detail of two or three months in the 
history of Lord and Lady Glenallan, which time was 
passed in France, we shall introduce the Marchioness 
to our readers in the character of a mother ; whose 
duties she was perhaps better calculated to fulfil than 
those of a wife, for her child could provoke none of the 
proud passions by which its father was rendered mise- 
rable, and the little Earl of Montalpine conciliated her 
affections by reflecting all that beauty for which she 
herself was so celebrated. The place of its births 
;nrhich finally proved to be London, had been a matter 
of endless altercation between the Marquess and his 
wife. He was anxious that the infant, who might prove 
heir to all his honours, should be born amidst the scenery 
from which they were derived, and tried to reconcile 
Lady Glenallan to it, by assurances that the first medi- 
cal advice in Scotlandf^ould remain at the Castle while 
she thought it necessary ; that every article she desired 
should be procured her from London; that any friends, 
whose company she wished for, should be on a visit — 
even Lady Isabella Ireton he would not exclude — if it 
could induce her to make Glenallan the place of her 
eonfinement : but no ! nothing would do, the Mar- 
chioness professed herself to detest the Castle, and to 
entertain a determined resolution of never visiting it 
again till Qvery thing about it was remodelled. Lady 
Penelope banished, and herself in such health and spi-\. 
rits as would enable her to enjoy the company with 
which she should fill the house. But the very idea of 
joing now she declared was sufficient to kill her, to be 
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laid up in one of those gfoomy rooms, on one of those 
beds, whose hearselike hangings still haunted her inia« 
gination, hearing nothing without but the melancholy 
falling of cascades, and within but th& horrible broad 
Scotch. — Oh ! she should not survive iWweek : " And 
what would it all be for?' her Ladyship petiriantly de- 
manded, on one of the numerous occasions on which 
the subject was under discussion, *' to gratify a foolish 
whim of yours, and please a parcel of people who don't 
care a farthing for either of us, or whether our child 
was bom in Glenallan or Greenland." 

*' You are mistaken, Georgiana," said the Marquess, 
" my knowledge of the i^cotch, acquired by a long 
residence among them, enables me to assert that it 
would be a matter of pride and importance to them for 
our child to be born at Glenallan." 

" Thank Heaven !" exclaimed the Marchioness 
proudly, " my child will be independent of popularity !" 

" Rather thank Heaven, Lady Glenallan," returned 
the Marquess, " when your child has acted in a manner 
to deserve it." 

"All I know is," said the Marchioness, "that I shall 
not earn it instead by going to that melancholy nunnery 
of a place." 

" I own," observed his Lordship, " the extreme aver- 
sion you now express to Glenallan surprises me ; when 
you were there you seemed to enjoy yourself." 

" I enjoy myself, indeed !" returned the Marchioness 
contemptuously, " there was great scope for it, truly ! 
there was great enjoyment to be derived from walking 
and riding about till I was tired to death, not more from 
the exercise than from hearing you and Mr. Douglas 
descant on the beauties of the place ! Enjoy myself, 
indeed !^' she again repeated with a sneer. 

" I only wish," said the Marquess, " that I had 
known your sentiments then — that you had conde- 
scended to be a little more candid — not to say a little 
less deceitful." 

" Yes, and a fine deal of opprobrium I should have 
sot myself by it. Theie M have been your formal 
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sister up in arms, and every body far and wide ha- 
ranguing about my pride, discontent, &c. No, thank 
you, my Liord— -I was rather more politic than that ; and 
I determined — yes, I determined to disappoint all 
the surmises that I knew very well bad been formed 
of me." 

** I wish," said the Marquess, *^ you would always 
confine yourself to disappointing unfavourable surmises, 
and justifying the contrary.'* 

*< I should have to make many converts," returned 
she ; and for a moment one of the heavenly smiles of 
Greorgiana Granville played about the beautiful features 
of Lady Glenallan. 

However, without troubling our readers with the dis* 
cusinons wMch preceded the event, it will be sufficient 
to say that Lady Glenallan gave birth to her first child 
in London, about the latter end of November ; and by 
the time she was recovered enough to see visiters, town 
became crowded to excess. Among the first of the 
former, were two more welcome than all the rest — 
Lord Arabin and Lady Isabella Ireton. The sight of 
the latter, however, and an intimation from the former 
that his stay in London would not exceed a few days, 
reminded tfie Marchioness of a promise, which though 
she had all the inclination, she was not quite certain 
whether she had the power to fulfil ; namely, one made 
to Lady Isabel of having her to stop with her during 
&e winter. The Marchioness knew so well the pre- 
judices which her lord now entertained against both 
brother and sister, that no spirit less determined than her 
own, could even have extorted from him a permission 
for their visiting : how to introduce, or rather how to 
carry, her intention of the latter's becoming an inmate 
of their house, she was somewhat at a loss. But the 
ferule imagination of woman soon suggested an expe- 
dient, which she thought would be effectual ; and she 
determined to make Lord Glenallan's consent to the 
visit of her friend, the terms alone on which she 
would spend the ensuing summer at their cattle i|^ 
Scotland. 
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This settled, her Ladyship now only sought an inter- 
view with the Marquess, intending to communicate to 
him her resolution, and chance favoured her designs ; 
for, disappointed of th^" party who were to have accom- 
panied them, they went and returned one night tSte^^ 
tete to and from the Opera. Going, Lady Glenallan 
did not conceive the happy period for bringing forward 
the subject, the Marquess being a little annoyed by the 
recent impertinence of a servant ; but when returning, 
his temper was restored to its usual placidity, and she 
began : — 

^* Did you observe Lord Arabin and his sister in the 
house to-night V^ 

" Yes,** returned the Marquess ; " they were neac 
us." 

** Dear ! I wish I had seen them. I wonder his 
Lordship had not come (ip to speak to me," said Lady 
Glenallan. " I hope, however, that you took some 
notice ef them ; for really if they had insulted us, in* 
stead of showing us every attention when we were at 
their house, we could not have treated them with more 
indifference than we have done, since their coming to 
town.'' 

The Marquess was silent; and his lady commenced 
again. 

** Really the world would be justified in supposing 
that the Earl of Arabin had taken some improper 
liberties with your wife, by the extraordinary manner 
in which you have cut his acquaintance, after your 
generally known intimacy before our marriage," 

** I shou1dn*t wish that to be supposed either," said 
his Lordship. 

** Then depend upon it, it will," returned Lady Glen- 
allan ; ** and I assute yon it is a most unpleasant stigma 
both on his character and niine.'^ 

" His, from what I have lately learnt," observed 
the Marquess, ** does not require any additional stigma. 
It is already sufficiently dbgraced by notorious pro- 
fligacy." 
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<< What Lord Arabin^s private character maybe, can 
he a matter of no moment to me,'' returned her Lady* 
ship; <* I only wish my own not to be implicated in any 
way, which, let me tell yoU) if you persist in your pre- 
sent line of conduct towards the Earl, it certainly wiU 
be." 

<< What would you have me do ?' inquired his Lord- 
ship, whose weakness she had wrought upon. 

« Why,'* said the Marchioness, " I would have you 
ask Lord Arabia and his sister, immediately to dine with 
as; account, if you can find any way, ibr your previous 
inattention, and insist on Lad^ Isabel's passing her time 
with me. Indeed," added her Ladyship, with afifected 
carelessness, and apparently sudden thought, ^*it must 
appear most ridiculous my having asked her as I did, 
when at Arabin Castle, to spend this winter with me, 
and making no repetition ot the request now." 

«*You asked her!" repeated Lord Glenallan in 
amazementx^** you asked her to spend the winter with 
you!" 

" Yes," said the Marchioness, with perfect sangfroid^ 
^*but I almost doubt whether 1 shall be able to prevail 
OD her to come, she is now so attached to the country 
and seclusion.^' 

" There's no fear," returned his Lordship indignantly, 
'* but she'll come if she can, but gi^at fear, Georgiana, 
that I shall not allow it; and really 1 am surprised when 
yon are aware that i am acquainted with the sentiments 
she entertains for rae, and of the manner in which she 
has spoken of me, that you have so little delicacy as 
to propose her residing in a house of which 1 am the 
master." 

** It would be surprising," observed Lady Glenallan 
eoldly, ** if I were not also the mistress, but while I 
tm, I shall ask whom I please ; and I assure you,'^ she 
continued raising her voice to a sharper key, " it is 
much more surprising that I have patience to hear you 
talk so, to hear you revert, for the hundredth time, to 
ftat letter, which I am sure 1 wish to goodness had neve^ 
written." ^ 
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wannth to haroMMiiixe with his. On this I shall make 
ao comment, but that he once thought very diflferently 
both of his temper and mine. Of fortune he next 

rkks, and in the most unaccountable manner, and for 
first time, regrets that he has not more to offer me 
ttan he shall whenever we are married. Knows, what* 
ever my romantic generosity may lead me to say, that 
possessmg so large a one myself, I have a right to ex- 
pect a siimlar one in the man whom 1 make my choice ; 
and crowns all, by adjuring me not to let remembrance 
0f him, or of any thing that may have passed between 
OS, prevent my acceptance of an offer which may pro* 
mise greater happiness. That, to those brought up as 
I had been, indulging the expectations I had a right to 
entertidn— -rank and honours superior to his could not 
but be looked for, and could not, whatever those in- 
fatuated by love— -which he was not, nor from the nature 
of lus disposition ever could be^might pretend, but be 
necessary. Oh, Catharine ! th^ is he 

<* Who so often mniling tM me. 

Wealth and power -Were trifling things, 
While love snuling to behold me 
Mock'd cold Title's deatruetive wings.*' 

But why does he talk of my expectations of rank and 
fortune being justified by my possessing and imparting 
them ; for is not this what he says, or means, when he 
knows that of the latter in marrying him I should have 
none to offer ; and that to the former his claims are 
greater than my own. Altogether, this letter, like all 
his latter ones, is a complete enigma ; and what he 
means by it, I know not: I only know that he is break- 
ing my heart ; though 1 have so scrupulously avoided 
every thing likely to wound his, and even now, unkind 
as he is, I will not reproach him — I will implore him 
but to be candid with me; and if he has transferred his 
affections to the happy woman to whom he is betrothed, 
I will congratulate him on it, and witness with satisfac- 
tion what I cannot partake. But if he be otherwisei 
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«^ that heart, Uke a seducing ignis fatuus, is but leading 
some other astray, then De Meurville — 

<* ITf Bie fiur aa pole fimn pole, 
RIm AIpe between ih, aid whole ommw nXL ; 
Oh, come not, write not, think not onoe of me. 
Nor ahare one pang of all 1 felt for thee.'* 

I was interrupted in the part of my letter, where I 
left off at the entrance of Colonel Blombei^, who, as I 
beliere I told you before, persecuted me with his com* 
peny, and whose freedom of manner is most unpleasiog 
to me. 

*< In tears, Miss Mandeville V* he said, as I approached 
to meet him. 

" They are," I replied, attempting to smile, ** become 
very frequent guests ; 1 feel so much the loss of my 
sister — of my sisters, indeed ; but Madelines absence 
has been more recent than that of Charlotte." 

<< Don't tell me," said he, with a meaning, and, in my 
opinion, impertinent smile, ^' that the loss of a sister 
whom you are only de)»rived of by an excellent mar- 
riage, could have the effect of chasing the roses from 
these beautiful cheeks, of drenching these starry eyes 
in tears !" 

" Perhapsi, Colonel Blocnberg,'* said I, " you know 
better than I do myself the cause of my grief." 

** I know it better," returned he, " than you would 
persuade yourself I do ; and it is the absence of one,^ 
dearer than the dearest sister which you mourn !" 

Confounded by his words, t did not immediately 
reply, and was prevented when going to do so, by his 
inquiring, <^ If I had heard irom the Count de Meurville 
lately ?' 

like a guilty thing, I started at the name ; and wiA 
embarrassinent and hesitation began ** I-^I heard from 
him," and then correcting myself, ^* my brother, I meaiii 
heard from him." 

"And he is quite well,. I hope," interrupted the 
Colonel. 
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« Yes— or rather no," unintelligibly answered I; 
** he tells iis that his health is very indifferent." 

With unpleasant scrutiny my companion fixed his eyes 
for a moment on my face and then starting up, ex« 
claimed, ^* Happy ! happy De Meurville !'* If worlds 
had depended on it, 1 could not at the immediate moment 
hare inquired the cause of his happiness; but deter- 
mining to redeem myself from the suspicions which my 
manner must have created, and favoured by Colonel 
Blomberg's standing with his back to me at a wmdow, 
asked whether he envied the Count de Meurville lor 
being deprived of that greatest blessing — health. 

" I envy him, Miss Mandeville," returned he, "for 
possessing that blessing which would render immaterial 
the loss of every other.^" 

With apparent indifference, but dreading his answer, 
I demanded, *^ What that precious possession was V 

" Your heart," was the reply. 

And 1 thought I should have sunk to the ground, but 
it was no moment for betraying all I felt, and sustained 
by wy indignation, I said, " Colonel Blomberg, you 
surprise and ofifend me by such an assertion; one 
which you have no authority or foundation for making." 

" Excuse me," said he, " the eyes of a lover discern 
what might have escaped those of an indifferent ob- 
server. They discovered the cause, of what my heart 
had long fek the result. I found myself rejected with- 
out the assignment of any reason ; I heard of others 
being so too. I saw you beautiful ! attractive ! but ap- 
parently preserved by the possession or influence of 
something superior from being misled by flattery, or de- 
luded b: love ! 1 looked around for this magical but 
never-failing power, and then I also saw — the Count de 
Meurvilte I young, fescinating, accomplished ; your ge- 
neral attendant in pubUc, your constant companion in 
private ; and my suspicions were roused, but they were 
not confirmed till I watched closely his conduct, and 
yours ; and then, when I saw him animated in your 
presence, unhappy, or at least thoughtful, in your ab- 
sence; interested, though it was guardedly manifested. 
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Wf all you did and said; and indulging;^ though canticmdy^ 
in the stolen looks of love ; when I witnessed all tUs- 
in De Meurville, and in you, numberless, though femi- 
nine instances of anxiety about him ; constant deference 
to his opinion, and delight in his applause ! Then, then. 
Miss ManderiUe, I understood what had rendered you 
each so mdifferent to the admiration of the world ;•— 
you were the world to each other.*' 

My silence during this long speech must lead you to- 
think I had fallen into a fit ; but dissolved in tears, Imlf 
angry, half humbled, though more wretched than 
either, I listened, with my face averted^ to what he was 
saying : all my ideas were in confusion. Colonel Blom« 
bei^ was talking of what De Meurville and I had once 
been to each other ; I only recollected what we were 
now, and sad conviction of the contrast gave me neither 
spirit to refute or to defend, no, not even power to with* 
draw from the presence of him who was harrowiug up 
all my feelings ; like one under the influence of some 
ma^cal charm, I remained silent, motionless^ and he 
continued. 

^< The discovery of your mutual attachment did not 
surprise me ; you possess every attraction calculated 
to ensnare the heart of man ; De Meurville every fas- 
cination likely to entwine round that of woman : But 
i own it did — it does surprise me, that you allow others 
to be ignorant of it, thus exciting affections which you 
cannot return, justifying hopes which you nevercan real- 
ize ! Would it not have been more candid, more kind, 
when, infatuated by yourlovliness. I threw myself andall 
i possessed at your feet, deeming every good unimpor^ 
tant, unless through them I could enjoy 

< That deartit bliM, tKe power of btosflag Uiee,' 

to have said my affections are placed irrevocably vpomx 
wother P 

« Oh, Sir 1'^ interrupted I, thinking it time to rouse 
myself, when I was suspected of being a heartless co- 
■nettest *' could you expect me to own this to you, wheft 

S* 
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I scarce venture to do it to my own heart— when I 
never did it to De Meunolle — ^when I dare not to my 
parents V^ 

<*Dare not !'' interrupted he in evident surprise, and 
somewhat softened accents ; *^ is it so V^ 

<< It is,'' sidd I, humbled by the confession ; *^ for 
now it is useless to conceal it, but I would adjure 
you "" 

"Fear not, Miss Mandeville,'' interrupted he, "I 
ahall not divulge it. Whatever circumstances at present 
intervene between your and De Meurville's happiness, 
I hope, I sincerely hope, they will be removed. But 
tell me— tell me,'' added he, as I was rising to leave the 
room, <^ if fate so ordain it that you can never, never 
be the wife of De Meurville, will you — can you — '* 

** I shall never be the wife of another," anticipated 
I ; ** and now, now Colonel Blomberg, you must spare 
me any farther communication — I am unequal to it — 
but I rely on your honour." 

<< It wiU not disappoint you," said he, in violent a^ta- 
tion ; and snatching up his hat, he, apparently afraid to 
trust his voice to say another word, left the room, while 
I, overcome by a thousand contending emotions, left it 
immediately after for my own. Love for De Meurville 
still predominates over every other sentiment ; he must, 
I think, be deceived in some way respecting me, or he 
could never write to me so seldom and so coldly, or he 
cannot have received my letters, yet he makes no allu- 
sion to not having done so. But, in short, I am deter- 
imned to believe him every thing but ungrateful, and so 
I will tell him; and if he suspect any rival, let him 
banish his suspicions, for their indulgence will, I foretell 
from the nature of my own feelings, create one too for- 
midable for either he or me to overcome — one, to whose 
icy arms I shall be consigned, when the repentant ones 
Ctf De Meurville would seek to receive me in vain. 

. I am, my dearest Cathaiine, &c* 

Agi?es Maiydevillc. 
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CHAPTER IV. 

*' What a motley gencratioDy 

Sprang from fancy's teeming brain ; 
Shining age and aex. and station. 
Swarm within this magic plain !" 

Possessing a weakness of character, which for ever 
warred against the dignity man ought to sustain, Lord 
Glenallan, notwithstanding the indignation and surprise 
he had expressed when the Marchioness announced 
having asked Lady Isabel Ireton on a visit to her, was 
yet induced to give his consent to it ; and the latter had 
not been more than a few days an inmate of his house, 
during which she certainly exerted all her capabilities of 
pleasing, when the Marquess, forgetful of the iniu« 
ries she had done him, or perhaps no longer considering 
them so great, from loving Lady Glenallan less, began 
to prefer her company as much as he had once disliked 
it : she flattered his vanity so artfully as to lead him to 
believe she liked himself; she fondled his child so in- 
cessantly as to convince that she idolized Montalpine ; 
and more than all, she broke unpleasant tete-d tetes be- 
tween him and the Marchioness, which heretofore had 
been of frequent occurrence. 

To her Ladyship she was acceptable on different 
grounds, as the sister of Lord Arabin, as one with 
whom she could unrestrainedly abuse her husband, and 
as one who could assist her in spending his fortune : 
for Lady Isabel, parsimonious to meanness in the dis- 
posal of her own income, could advise, most liberally, 
the laying out of another^s, and protit unsparingly by 
any carteManche which should be given for appropria- 
tion to herself. 

But an event was now discussing for execution be* 
tween her Ladyship and the Marchioness, which, if it 
were to succeed to the expectations of toth, would unite 
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all that was new to all that was elegant, all that was^^ 
beautiful to all that was grand. Nothing less than 
a fancy-ball, which Lady Glenallan detennined on 
giving in celebration of the birth of her son, and 
which, as commemorating so important an event, 
she was of course anxious should eclipse every 
thing of the kind given before. The happy dispo- 
sition and size of her rooms favoured any designs 
her Ladyship might choose to put in practice, and 
money of course could command every requisite for 
their execution. Consultations were held with the first 
people in the line of arranging such things ; and it was 
finally settled that the suite of apartments, in which at 
present Turkey carpets, Grecian couches, splendid 
lustres, &c. reigned unmolested, should be transformed 
into a snowy world ; where icicles and stars, and glassy 
lakes and streaming lights, representing the aurora 
borealis, should glitter in bright contrast to snowy moun- 
tains, sombre firs, and scarlet-berried shrubs. 

In short, it was to be a Siberian scene ; and to com- 
plete the resemblance, here and there a hut, such as 
the exiled Elizabeth might have lived in when she first 
learned the filial love that led to the emancipation of her 
father ; and sparry caves, which might be the rendezvous 
of robbers or wild beasts, were to be romantically dis- 
posed ; while, through the savage scene, music wild and 
sweet was yet to wander. Nothing appropriate was to 
be omitted ; and when the night arrived for which all 
this was created, when, glittering with light which had 
the appearance, though not the reality, of proceeding 
from the thousand stars which studded the azure ceil- 
ing, heaven itself seemed to have lent splendour to a 
scene ahready emblazoned with all the magnificence o£ 
earth. Nothing could be more gorgeous than the ef- 
fect, and even the Marchioness owned it beautiful. 

<^ If all this is beautiful," said Lord Arabin, as she and 
he were strolling through the rooms previous to the ar- 
rival of the company, " what is Lady Glenallan ?'* 

<« Oh ! only a foil to it, to be sure, my Lord,*' return- 
ed she, <^ though I am personifying its Empress." 

^ Oh, no I'' exclaimed the Earl ; << but so incompara*^ 
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bly lovely as to appear the inmate of a brighter, better 
world than this." 

"That compliment,^^ said her Ladyship, "would 
hare been more apropoSy if ever it could be apropos to 
me, this time last year." 

" Why ?" inquired Lord Arabin ; <* you could not 
have been lovelier then than now." 

" I was an angel then," said Lady Glenallan, laugh- 
ing, and glancing at the Marquess, who, with another 
gentleman, and Lady Isabel Ireton, was at the other 
end of the room. 

" So you are now !" returned the Earl, contriving to 
engage ner hand as he spoke. 

**I did not make ray remark to elicit yours," observed 
the Marchioness, "but in allusion to an old story, 
—I dare say you've heard it — my going to a fancy ball 
in the character of an Angel.'* 

" Never,'* said Lord Arabin, " I've been out of the 
way of hearing every thing." 

" What ! never heard," cried the Marchioness, " that 
it was in that character I first captivated Lord Glenal- 
lan'^s heart I" 

" lii what other could you," said the Earl, " when 
it is the only one you possess V 

The Marchioness was about to reply, but thundering 
knocks at the door announced the arrival of company ; 
and promising to tell his Lordship all about it some 
other time, she prepared to meet her gu sts. 

" Should this silver veil be up or down 1" inquired 
Lady Isabel, who personified a Spanish Girl. 

" Oh up, by all manner of means !" said the Mar- 
chioness, " as you have no Duenna near." 

And now a large party entered, some in, others out 
of character, which was almost immediately followed 
by another. Among the fantastic groups that present- 
ly filled the room, the Mandevilles appeared conspicu- 
ous ; Lady Mandeville splendidly dressed, but out of 
character: her two daughters, Arabella and Agnes, as 
Flower-girls ; their brothers as Scotch Highlanders ; 
Mrs. Balfour as a Starry Night, Her Ladyship listened 
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and answered with delight to the numerous inquiriee 
which were made after the Countess of Ossulton^ and 
announced that Mr. and Mrs. Russel, with Mr. and 
Mrs. Darner, would arrive directly, which they did : 
the two ladies attired as Diana and Hebe ; the gentle* 
men out of character. Mr. Russel indeed must have 
metamorphosed if he could appear anything but an ill- 
looking ruffian. Later than the rest, for they rather 
came under the denomination of fine people, Lord and 
Lady Clavers mingled among the grotesque^ roup : she 
glittering with spangles, in character of a Circassian 
Princess, hung on the arm of her elegant husband, who 
was in a Turkish costume. 

The sight of the latter, once the intimate friend, was 
not necessary to remind Agnes of De Meurville. In 
the midst of the gay scene which surrounded her, — 
where royalty moved distinguished, — where beauty 
shone triumphant, — where heroes blazed with orders, 
all her thoughts were fixed on him who was now per- 
haps bestowing on another that love and attention he 
had once delighted to dedicate to her, and which, 
wherever it was paid, she knew from experience would 
be too fascinating not to inspire a return. Thoughts 
such as these were ill calculated to communicate any 
thing but sadness to her countenance ; and so inappro- 
priate did its languid, thoughtful expression appear to 
the light, common-place character she was personifying, 
that more than one remarked she would better have 
played the part of a Nun. 

** A Nun of the Order of Despair," observed a gentle- 
man, in reply to another who had made the preceding 
observation. 

" Yes,'* returned his friend ; « but is it possible," he 
continued, <Uhat this can be that beautiful girl who came 
out last winter, and to whom I nearly lost my heart V* 

" The very same, depend upon it," said Mr. Dyne- 
vor, for that was the name of the gentleman. 

** Why, h she had been married since," rejoined his 
friend, « it could scarcely have created such a change,'* 
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«' For the worse, does your Lordship mean V* sfud 
Mr. Dyncvor. 

*< Ob, for the worse, to be sure; what woman was 
ever improved in her looks by marriage, or rather did 
noyose in them T 

9 1 don't know that altogether, my Lord,'' returned 
hb companion, ^ look at Lady GlenaJlan, look at Lady 
Clavers,— look at the Duchess of Tremfoyle— all tl^se 
brides of the other day : have they lost any thing of 
beauty V 

<< Two of those you have named had nothing to lose," 
returned his Lordship, <<and Lady Glentdlan, you 
know," he continued, looking at the Marchioness, who 
was banging on the arm of the Prince of C — ^b — g, ^< is 
a pboenii, to whom general rules cannot extend.^^ 

*« She is generally reckoned so, I know,'* replied hb 
friend. 

*< And not by you ?" inquired his Lordship. 

*< No ; 1 cannot say 1 never saw the woman who 
would bear comparison with Lady Glenallan.'' 

^ Then you cannot say as much as I can," observed 
his Lordship ; <^ but, perhaps you '^lude to the Venus 
de Medicis, and with that, if report speaks true, even a 
Glenallan could not stand the test" 

« No, I confine myself to living prototypes,'' returned 
Mr. Dynevor ; " and I have seen women more to my 
taste than the Marchioness :— I prefer blonde, to auburn 
beauties." 

" Lady Glenaflan," said his Lordship, " unites the 
perfections of both ; for while her eyes and hair are to 
a certain degree dark, her complexion is delicate as milk 
and roses." 

" They certainly are — it certainly is," returned Mr. 
Dynevor ; ** but," and he hesitated ; " I believe it is the 
expression," he presently continued, " I cannot separate 
frcmi the beauty; and I own there is in Lady Glen- 
allan's, a heartlessness and pride, to me the most revolt- 
kig. She seems to wonder at your presuming to live in 
the same world with her.'' 

^f Well, I have not patience,'' said his Lordship. *• to. 
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hear you tbas decry the loveliest work in the creation ; 
and I cannot wish you worse than that you may never 
have a wife resembling her." 

<< Lord Glenallan would be the best judge of the 
malevolence of that wish,'' returned his friend ; " and 
if I do not very much mistake, he would not conidS|f 
it the worst that could be denounced." 

« But who is that Diana that passed us just now ]" 
interrupted his companion ; " she with the black eyes, 
I mean 1" 

« Oh, that 1 Mrs.— I forget— a Mandeville that was." 

*« Ossulton ]*' said his Lordship. 

" Oh, no !" not Lady Ossulton, but — Russell—^ 
Bussell— ah, that's the name I mean. She who married 
her husband when he was drunk." 

" Horrible ! shocking !'' said his Lordship. " Can 
she," he added, as they passed Agnes, ''be the sister of 
my pensive Flora 1" 

" Of your pensive Flora, my Lord," returned his 
companion, '^and of that lady in the blue petticoat 
covered with stars ; and of that ordinary Flower girl,'' 
— looking at Arabella. 

" Make her out sister to every one in the room, for 
what I care," said his Lordship, " but not," he added, 
as under the pretext of buying flowers they approached 
Agnes, " to my lovely Flora." 

" How do you sell your flowers, my pretty girl," asked 
Mr. Dynevor. 

" Cheap, very cheap, Sir," replied she, putting her 
taper fingers into the basket, as if to select some for his 
purchase. 

" Customers like to choose for themselves," said he. 

" Not, I think," observed his Lordship, " when they 
have such hands to choose for them ! I, at least, should 
rather be chosen fi^r." 

" Are you not afraid of being cheated 1" asked his 
companion, who personified a miser. 

" In dealings with so fair a seller, there is probability 
of my losing something more important than moiacy," 
observed his Lordship. 



^* What can be more important V^ said bis friend. 

" What can never be recovered,'* returned his Lord* 
Tship; "money may.'* 

" You are mistaJcen," observed the Miser, " I never 
knew an instance of it yet, except once, indeed, in my 
own case, when, having been unhappy enough to drop 
a penny in the street — which improvidently, and con* 
trary to my usual custom, I had put into my pocket in 
the morning — i after a day's searching, found it at last^ 
dirty and disfigured indeed, but still a penny." 

" What's this talk about a penny 1" asked a snowy- 
bearded Jew ; " I discourse of nothing but gold." 

" Were I rich as thee, Solomon, I would not either,'' 
said the Miser. 

" What avails lucre ]" asked a placid Quaker. 

" So much,'' said a shrivelled Gipsey, shaking her 
head, " that without it I could not tell thee thy fate ; but 
let but a silver piece cross my hand, and 1 will tell all 
that may happen to thee." 

" I want not to know," said the Quaker, and moved 
on. 

^* Past one o'clock, and a fine frosty morning !" cried 
a stout watchman, as he passed. 

" London EJvening Star ! London Evening Post !'' 
cried two voices in quick opposition to one another, 
about the room. 

" Hope I don't intrude ! Hope I don't intrude ! Just 
dropped in. Who's that ? What's that ? Where are 
you going ? What are you doing ?' chattered Paul 
Pry, thrusting his umbrella into every one's face. 

** Cherry ripe, cherry ripe !" warbled a couple of 
voices, angelic voices ! 

" Fine fresh eggs ! fine ripe oranges ! nice neat 
baskets !" resounded from less harmonious ones. 

*' Who are those Swiss Shepherdesses?" whispered 
Agnes to Mr. Damer, with whom she was. 

« The Misses Torrens, f think. Will you speak?" 

She did, and they were polite and formal as usual. 
While conversing, a Lochinvar, in the person of Mr. 
Douglas, caine up. 

ToL. IL- 
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<<WelI, Miss Mandeville," said he, shaking hands 
with Agnes, for they had become intimate during the 
course of two or three visits to Surrey, made since the 
time he had first gone there, ^< I have lost a bet by this 
being you, for I swore it was not, and even now I am 
doubtful." 

" You may yet gain it," said she, •* if doing so depend? 
on my not being Miss Mandeville.'' 

" Am I to infer," asked he, " that this Lady by your 
side has that precedence 1" 

Agnes smiled, — "Arabella has been promoted since 
you last saw us,'' she said. 

" In more ways than one," thought Mr. Douglas ; 
*^but,'* he inquired, turning again to Agnes, "what 
have you been doing with yourself since I saw you 1 
have you been dancing, or walking, or singing yourself 
to death V 

" Or," interrupted Agnes, " by what effectual means 
have I metamorphosed myself, you would ask V^ 

" 'Faith ! 1 should," said he ; " you are 8:rown so thin, 
so pale, and I almost fancy so sad. What can it be ? 
Has Corydon proved unkind 1" 

Agnes smiled, and was glad to be spared answering, 
by the coming up of a Beggar-woman, who pleaded 
most vociferously for herself and children. 

" Go to the Monk yonder," said Mr. Douglas. " Ask 
what he can spare you out of the funds of his con* 
vent." 

" Go to the Devil," cried he, to whom the appeal was 
then made. 

** You should have sent her to a Sister of the Order 
of Charity," saici Miss Torrens. 

" Do you think she would have found more mercy 
from your sex than ours ?" asked Douglas. 

" To lie sure she would," said the lady. " But who 
is that beautiful Spanish girl 1 I have been longing to 
know all the evening," added she, as hanging on the 
arm of Mr. Granville, Lady Isabella Ireton passed them. 

" That," returned Douglas, " is the sister of the Earl 
of Arabin, Lady Isabel Ireton ; but you must not call 
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her beautiful : fin* I assure you she has no pretensions 
to being so. Even Lady Glenallan, her best friend, 
does not consider her so. She is interesting, elegant, 
feuicinating — every thing else.*' 

** What is beauty," asked Cecilia Torrens, " if it i& 
not comprehended in that combination ?" 

*« What is beauty !'* repeated her sister. ** Can you 
ask that when Lady Glenallan is near ?' 

" Or while she herself can show,'' said Mr. Douglas^ 
looking at Cecilia. 

" What do you think of Lady Clavers 1'* inquired 
Agnes, addressing Mr. Douglas. 

" Oh ! she's not long for this world, to judge from 
her appearance,'' said he ; **> and all her beauty is 
melancholy. Eyes so bright, colour so beautiful, a 
form so gossamer, are but sad tokens of decline ! — she 
is going to Italy immediately with her husband." 

" I fancy the dancing will so on be commencing," 
said Arabella ; ^* as the music, which had hitherto been 
confined to the warbling of flutes and flageolets, now 
proceeded from a full band.'' 

" We shall dance on snow," observed Agnes, looking 
at the whitened ground, which had all the appearance 
of it. 

« Will you dance with me 1" said Mr. Douglas ; 
" Will you play Ellen to my Lochinvar ?' 

** If you prefer no better representative,'' replied she. 

<< I could not have a better," said Douglas, and pre* 
sently led her to a quadrille which was forming ; and 
where the Arcadian Nymph, the British Tar, the Scotch 
Peasant, the Spanish Don, the Crier of Eggs, and 
Spouter of Plays, &c. &c., were promiscuously paired 
together. 

Another, and another quadrille were soon made up, 
which, with the occasional interlude of waltzes and 
Spanish dances, continued till supper. After the latter, 
Lady Isabella Ireton, to the admiration of some, envy 
of others, and slight surprise of all, performed by her* 
self a beautiful figure dance, in which the splendid silver 
veil that hung about het was brought mto frequent and 
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graceful requisition ; now half-shading her face, as if 
in coy concealment of its charms, now thrown back, as 
in proud security of conquest, and now folded over her 
bosom, as, like a penitent Magdalen, sLe sank in graceful 
reverences to the ground ; but, finally, trembling, falling, 
and leaving displayed a figure whose happy proportions^^ 
whose graceful symmetry, a dress of white lace adorned, 
and pearls appropriately placed defined ; — a figure so 
lovely as to draw on Lord Arabin many an envying eye, 
when, at the conclusion of the dance, he threw his 
arin around it, and, amidst loud manifestations of ap- 
plause, conducted his sister to a seat. 

Encouraged by the example of Lady Isabel, several 
young ladies, in duos.and trios, performed figure dances; 
and it was not till the morning sun announced the re- 
turn of day, that any of the party thought of retiring, 
which they then did, with a universal sentiment of satis- 
fiiction towards their noble entertainer ; who, remem- 
bering that it was the birth of her child she was cele- 
brating, that Eoyalty presided, and that a splendid 
account of the whole would appear in the Morning 
Post, had throughout the evening paid such impartial 
-a ttenti o ns to lier guests^^and indulged in manners so 
flattering and amiable, as to win many a heart she had 
previously alienated. 



CHAPTER V. 

" When sinks the blaze of lieuicied worth, 
Whose lustre fed the fire of love ; 
The tall for ever darkens earth, 

And dims the hope which rests. above." 

Before leaving the country, Agnes, whom the bare 
possibility of losing a letter from De Meurville would 
have rendered miserable, thought it necessary to tal^e 
aome preeautioni against such m eveQt, though rather 
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set a' IbfiS By what means to do it ; for the servant who 
had hitherto inquired after the arrival of any letter at 
the post-office, would accompany them to town, and 
makmg another confidant was, to say nothing of the 
additional humiliation, a dangerous step. However, 
something like an intermediate measure presented itself 
and promised to clear her of Scylla without wrecking 
her on Charybdis. This was suggested by her maid, 
who stated nothing to be easier than engaging an ac- 
quaintance of her own, in the neighbouring village, to 
receive and forward to her any letter that might come* 

** And what will she think, Miss,'' said the former, 
foughing ; ^* but that it 's from a sweetheart of my own, 
and that I prefer him directing to me by a different 
name ?" 

Oh ! there are moments, and such did the good- 
natured, well-meant speech of her domestic render the 
present to Agnes, in which we think the acquisition of 
the world could not atone to us, for the mortification 
we feel in being put, by a condescension to artifice, on 
a level with our inferiors ! Her blood rushed to her fiice 
and neck ; and that she and Alice — that the beloved, 
*or once beloved of De Meurville, and a low-bred at- 
tendant, should entertain any sentiment, or resort to 
any expedient, in common, was unutterably humiliating. 

But it was not for Agnes now to display dignity 
which she had induced another to forget, therefore, 
saying quickly, " Well, Alice, take an opportunity soon 
of seeing your friend, for we shall be leaving the coun- 
try, you know, in a few days, and I '11 reward you both 
if you act discreetly ;'' she left the room. 

Though in expecting a letter from De Meurville, wad 
expecting, as Agnes did, that that letter, elucidating all 
preceding ones, would regain him the place in her 
esteem which he could never lose in her heart. Miss 
Mandeville acted like her sex — who anticipate what 
they wish— who rely on what they love — who hope on 
the confines of despair ! she yet indulged expectations, 
of which there was little promise of fulfilnient ; for a 
lorn time had elapsed smce hearing firom De MeurvSIer 
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and when she did^ his letters had been written in a strain, 
so cold, as to cut her to the heart — so cold, as to induce 
her to adopt a similar style in reply, and propose that it 
should end their correspondence ; thinking the latter 
would induce from him a confession of uneasiness with, 
regard to her conduct, and entreaties to explain it, or 
of a revolution in his own heart — and to forgive it. 

The latter, indeed, was a melancholy prospect ; but 
to the former she clung, and with all the security of in- 
nocence, desired only an opportunity of clearing herself 
from suspicions, which she could not but believe must 
have been infused into her lover's mind. 

In short, Agnes, unsophisticated in the midst of cor- 
ruption ; gentle, though witnessing in her mother and 
formerly in her eldest sisters the vilest passions ; and 
fond and confidii^, though perpetually hearing love and 
confidence laughed at as absurd ; was willing to sup- 
pose her De MeurviUe every thing but false to her, or 
at least capable of being so, without one parting word,, 
one fond adieu to all their ^ast affection ; one contrite 
confession of his unworthiness ever to have enjoyed it ; 
and looked forward to hearing frpm him, as to the ar- 
rival of some blessed goal which would terminate all 
her anxieties. 

Seldom a week passed during the residence of the 
Mandevilles in London, in which one or more messen- 
gers did not go down to the country ; for, from Her- 
mitage, they procured their fruit, vegetables, &c., and 
the impatience with which Agnes would expect their 
return — the ecstasy of hope in which she would fly to 
Alice, and demand, " Is there a letter ]" would have 
caused her lover, could he have beheld it, bitter tears at 
the idea of ever having disappointed. But that it had 
been too often for even her sanguine heart any longer 
to be buoyed up with hope, the slackened pace, the 
wo-begone looks, the scarcely audible inquiry, which 
at the end of three months after writing to De MeurviUe 
succeeded to the eager step, the impatient glance, the 
agitated inquiry, bore ample testimony; and if once 
Ihe question was put m doubt, it was now demanded in. 






idespsdr* But it was not always destined to be answer* 
ed in the negative, for one evening, when all the familj) 
except herself, were absent, and she, rather from custom 
than otherwise, went to look for Alice, knowmg a mes- 
senger had just arrived from the country; she saw the 
latter with something, which at a nearer view proved to 
be a letter. 

Like a frantic creature, Agnes seized it, and with 
trembling hands examined alternately the direction and 
the seal. The former addressed to the usual name, was 
written by him without a doubt ; the latter was his im« 
pression, at a glance, and she kissed both. But the let- 
ter had been too long deferred, and Agnes had suffered 
too much from anxiety for its arrival to create those un- 
mingled sentiments of joy it might once have done. On 
the contrary, she burst into tears, and when returned to 
the drawing-room, held it without attempting to open 
it, in a sort of convulsive clasp. 

^< If it should prove unkind," thought she, and the 
idea almost sufibcated her ; trembling she stood, her 
heart beating, her colour dying, and crimsoning on her 
cheeks alternately, her eyes and soon the letter drench- 
ed in tears. She sat down for a moment, and then im- 
patient rose, advanced towards the window and looked 
out ; but the noises of the streets, the rumbling of car- 
riages were uncongenial sounds ; and a wild foreign air 
that was playing near the house, had in it to her, some- 
thing melancholy — she rushed into an inner room, there 
by a single light,^ which she had brought in and placed 
on the table, did Agnes kneel down ; not, indeed, to 
address her heavenly Father, for she thought it would 
be impious to call on him to calm feelings which, though 
he hasj;iven man power to excite, he has given woman 
reaso'wto restrain ; but to contemplate the picture of 
De Meurville, which she took from her bosom, which 
she placed before her, which, as if the lifeless thing could 
hear her prayers, could behold her anguish, she implored 
not to disappoint all her hopes, which, crying, she 
fixed her eyes upon, as with a sort of desperate resolu- 
tion she tore open the letter ; it was short, very shorty 
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She glanced first at the end, to be certain it was from 
De Meurville, thenftl^e beginning, which commenced, 
death-blow to t)lj^lnd^ched girl to whom it was address- 
ed — << Mada^^-^Agnes read no further, but fell to the 
ground. "If thus proceeded : ** I am weary of your 
letters, alternately filled with your reproaches and 
your afiection ; what I have done to deserve the for- 
mer, I know not ; whatever to have excited the latter, 
I know still less ; you accuse me of having some other 
engagement, as if I had ever attempted to conceal it : 
as if, on the contrary, I had not often ui^ed it in proof 
of the impossibility of our ever being happy together. 
You adjure me, by my honour, to remember the sacred 
vows that have passed between us, and you may rest 
assured I do ; but equally may you, that whether I am 
the husband of another or not, I never, never, will be 
yours ; and that common-place attentions should ever 
have deluded you into the idea I loved you, I deeply re- 
gret ; but this letter, if none of my preceding ones 
have succeeded in doing so, will, I think, end the delu- 
sion ; and now A y if you would be wise, you would 

make happy some man, possessing advantages in every 
respect greater than mine, and enjoying health, spirits, 
and peace of mind, which your wretched De Meurville 
has lost for ever ! though you are not, as you express a 
fear, the cause of it : let, as you desire, our correspond- 
ence cease ; it can no longer answer any purpose on 
efther side. 

« And believe me to be, &c., &c., 

" C. De Meurville.*' 

THS letter, carelessly writ^' and interspersed with^ 
many erasures, was lying open by the side ofSftgnes^ 
wlio was extended on the ground, when one oftn^old- 
ing-doors, which divided the dtewing-room opened, and 
A^&^'j^tered. But ha^^Her parents, had De Meurville 
himselfjentered, it would not have disturbed the trance 
in which, white as statuary marble, Agnes lay. Alarm- 
ed at the sight of her young mistress, to whom she had 
eome with the hopes of being able to congratulate her 
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(Ml the contents which so wished-for a letter she thought 
must contain, Alice screamed, and rang violently for 
help ;« taking, however, in her fright the prudent pre* 
caution of thrusting the letter into her pocket, before 
she raised the inanimate Agnes. 

<< Alas ! Alas !*' cried she, when the servants began 
to enter ; ^< what can have happened to my poor young 
lady 1 Here I came up, thinking she must be lonely by 
herself; and what did I find but the dear lovely crea* 
ture lying like one dead!" 

" Oh, mercy ! mercy !'' with every other ejaculation, 
exclaimed all the servants as they crowded round the sofa 
on which Agnes was now laid ; ^' what can have hap- 
pened to herl" 

^< She must have seen a ghost !" cried one. 

<< What nonsense you are talking," said another. 

<^ Run one of you," said Alice, «^for the doctor, and 
if he's not at home, do you, William, go for the apothe* 
Gary, and say he must come instantly." 

Despatches were sent in every direction, and 
drenches of vinegar and aether had a little revived Agnes 
before the arrival of the physician and apothecary, who 
came together. The former, after feeling her pulse^ 

i>ronounced a sudden shock to have occasioned her 
ainting, and ordered instant bleeding to avert the fatal 
effects which a sudden rush of the blood from the heart 
to the brain was likely to occasion. This operation 
completely roused her, and she turned her dewy dovelike 
eyes on those around her. But to the inquiries of the 

Ehysician as to what bad alarmed her, and brought on 
er illness, she seemed at first unwilling, or unable to 
reply ; but at length, bursting into tears, as if at the 
hare i^^ifollection, she said that something she had been, 
readinii^ frightened her. - : ^ 

Dr. Wilcourt, who was a friend as well as physician 
to the Mandeville family, and had long beheld the de-. 
elining health of Agnes with a prophetic eye,noW^ shook 
his. head with the mournful expression of one whose 
feara some circumstance has confirmed, though not first 
(treated ; and telling her kindljr not to think o( it an; 
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more, and never again to read such things, he moved tQ 
a table to write a prescription. The housekeeper fol* 
lowed, and to her inquiring glance he returned a steady 
one, which seemed to say, *^ your young lady is not 
long for this world." Mrs. Terrance sighed audibly, 
and looked as if she coukl have sobbed ; but the physi- 
cian, with a reproving countenance, called her attention 
to his directions for bathing the feet, preparing some- 
thing warm, &c. which he continued to give while 
writing the prescription. 

Though not a moment had elapsed after the return 
of Agnes to her senses, before she had whispered to 
Alice an agitated inquiry after the fate of her letter, it 
was not till she was in bed, and Mrs. Terrance departed 
to mull some wine, that she had an opportunity of get- 
ting it again into her own possession. The sight of the 
letter, (or rather recollections it brought to the mind of 
the writer) reminded \gnes of the picture of De Meur- 
ville, whicn she had left on the drawing-room table, and 
almost with a scream sht* implored Alice to go for it. — 
** Oh, run ! — fly,** she cried, " and let no one see it.*' 
Alice did run— did fly; — and then her mistress recol- 
lected, for the first time, that it would betray to the for- 
mer a secret she had studiously preserved from heri 
namely, who this lover so prized, so faithless, so un- 
' feeling, so beloved, was ; and she felt tempted to follow 
her, and rescue De Meurville from the discovery ; but 
the speedy return of Alice, who relying on the re- 
flection of the moon, which was shining in the back 
drawing-room) had gone without a light, and the haste 
with which she demanded, as she put the portrait into 
the hands of her mistress, << Is this it ? for I hear Mrs. 
Terrance coming !'* relieved Agnes from her fears ; 
and while she was hesitating whether to have the pic- 
ture locked up, or restored to the bosom on which in 
tears De Meurville had first placed it, and in agony im- 
plored its remaining, the housekeeper entered; and 
she had only time to put that and the letter under her 
pillow, with a determination to read the latter before 
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The next morning, and many a morning, rose for 
Agnes, before she oveit^ame the shock which a perusal 
of the Count de Meunrille's letter gave her, containii^^ ' 
at once sentiments so unkind, assertions so unfounded, 
heartlessness so undisguised^ that when the outward 
effect of it on her constitution was less apparent, the 
inward preying of it on her heart was more destructive. 
He had wounded every feeling, he had crushed every 
hope, he had repulsed every overture, and his gentle 
Agnes was dying by the hand which she had once looked 
forward to for ever uniting her own. 

Lady Mandeville was the person most insensible to 
her daughter's declining health ; and while strangers 
remarked it, acquaintances lamented it, domestics com- 
miserated it, she asserted her not to look differently 
from what she had always done, and only requiriHir 
greater dissipation to restore her spirits. Acting Oi. 
this idea, her Ladyship took her out every night, totally 
regardless of cold, or of the cough which seemed ring- 
ing . her knell ; and kept her up waltzing, or singings 
until day-break, laughing at the pity some ventured to 
express for the unfortunate victim, and unaware of 
the contempt and disgust all felt for so unfeeling a 
mother. 

Agnes herself was a passive instrument, and while 
the cause of her ill- health was undiscerned, was indif- 
ferent to its continuance or amendment. Obliged to 
appear cheerful when her heart was breaking, and to 
assume interest when she felt none, she had acquired 
mechanical words and smiles, which to those who had 
not been previously acquainted with h^^ only gave the 
idea of her being extremely inanimate ; but to those 
who had, of some mental malady having taken root, 
which no medicine could reach, and of which no heart 
but her own could tell the bitterness. The latter sup- 
position was indeed most true : had there been any one 
who could participate in what she felt, it would have 
been some alleviation to her sufferings ; but as it was^ 
she was thrown entirely upon herself, and weighed 
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tempted to re-animate with hope and joy ; on a creatmrey 
whom, to judge from her looks, hope could never exhi- 
larate, and to whom joy could never more be known I 

Iiispiiingy as she did in every beholder, impressions 
80 melancholy, it may seem astonishing that any man 
but the one who had caused all her grief, however he 
might commiserate her, should desire to obtain her fos 
a bride; and even the Duke of V\ esteiinera, at the 
lieight of his infatuation, often wondered at it him- 
self. But there was a something so angelically inno- 
cent, so celestially calm, in the person and mind of 
Agnes, as to deify her in his imagination, and make him 
look upon her as an angel, connected with whom he 
should learn to recent all his past profligacy, and abjure 
any future ; in comparison with whi^ni, superior beauty, 
fortune, rank, became contemptible ; and to bestow 
honours and dignity in this world, an a creature whom, 
orj|ll he had ever seen, be i'ancied most capable of 
leaoing him to eternal bliss in the next, became the 
most ardent desire of the Duke of Westennera. 

Little did Agnes imagine the task that was prepared 
for ber ; c that she, herself on the brink of eternity, 
was expected to prepare a fellow creature tor it, and one 
for whom any sentiment sht: entertained, must be that 
of disgust ; the Duke having shown so little delicacy 
in his pursuit of a heart, which lie evidentl) saw revolt- 
ed from him, and ot which, when he could not obtain 
the affections, he asked but the owner. How he ever 
came to have it in his power to demami either may 
seem extraordinary ; but it was occasioned by one of 
thos^ unlooked-for accidents which sometimes occur. 
Travelling in the part of Surrey where Hermitage lay, 
his Grace had been attacked by a violent fit of the gout, 
which impeded his journey, and laid him up at a wretch- 
ed inn in the neighl)ourhood* Hearing of his situation, 
the Mandevilles immediately contrived an easy method 
of his being brought up to their house, and from 
fhe time of his arrival to the prsent, which compre- 
hended about a month, treated him with every hospi- 
tldity. To that, and to the love he felt for Agnes, were 
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Aey indebted fisr his prolonged stay, all symptoms of 
his gout having disappeared at the end of a fortnight ; 
and now it seemed settled that he was but to leave them 
with Agnes as his wife : — with Agnes, who had neither 
strength left to oppose her fate, nor spirit to endure the 
altercation that resistance would produce, but who pre« 
pared to submit to it with the desperation of despaUt 
wanting one completion alone to all her woes — ^that of 
hearing De Meurville was married ; which inteliigenUb 
accidentally come to her knowledge. 4|| 

Walking one evening alone, at some distance from 
the house, and in a retired part of the grounds, she was 
surprised by meeting a young man of genteel appear* 
ance, who, at her approach, seemed slightly embarrass* 
ed, and who, when she, after returning his sal^tat^on^ 
was about to move on, accosted her with aii apology for 
being found intn^ding there, confessing that an irresisti* 
ble desire of taking a sketch had led him. 

*f Apologies are unnecessary/' said the lady, faintly ; 
and, without further remark, would have passed on^ 
when the stranger, turning with her, again addressed 
her. 

^**I am a foreigner. Madam,'' said be, "taking a 
pedestrian tour through England, and among the beau* 
tiiul places it has been my lot to see, in travelling through 
that interesting country, I have beheld few equal in 
loveliness to this." 

Rather afraid of provoking rudeness by total inat* 
tei^^j^ her companion, whose familiarity yet displeased 
hei^^^es asked from what country he canie. 

** From Germany,*' was the reply. 

•* From Grermany !" repeated Agnes involuntarily ; 
and a thousand recollections rushed to her heart at 
that moment. 

Evidently perceiving the emotion he had created, the 
stranger inquired if she had any friends residing there, 
respecting whose welfare he might have the happiness 
of informing her. 

" None, that it is probable you should know,** re- 
turned she, restored to her self-possession, and ashamed 
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that be should have seen her for a moment deprived 
of it. 

** And yet," said he, ** my acquaintance is extensive, 
especially about Court. Indeed, from some of the first 
noblemen at it, I have received letters of introduction 
to n^y families in England.^' 

single inquiry was now only necessary to satisfy 

s as to whether his acquaintance comprehended 

Count de Meurville ; but that she was unequal to 

aking, and fortunately was saved the necessity, by the 
stranger mentioning the name of the Count among 
that of others. 

" The Count De Meurville,'* said he, " is a particular 
fiiend of mine ; and possibly you may have met with 
him, for he was travelling in this part of England lately, 
and stopping at Sir William Mandeville's in this neigh- 
bourhood, to whom by-the-by, though he forgot to give 
me a letter, he desired me to make thousand remem- 
brances if I should meet with bim, nr any of his 

family " 

Agnes, agitated to the last degree, both at hearing 
thus suddenly of De Meurville, and at the free manner 
of the stranger in whose power she entirely was, coidd 
scarcely utter an intelliyible reply ; but fearing to make 
none, and wishing to make the shortest, murmured out 
that she knew him. 

^ "A very gentlemanly man,'* continued her cx>mpan» 
4on. "Pity that he should have thrown hims^away 
so early in life.'* ,^^^ 

" How ]" before she was aware of it, Agnes iHKi:- 
claimed. • W 

« Why, by making a very inferior sort of marriage,** 
returned the other. " He was betrothed, as probably 
you might know, to a lady of great rank and fortune ; 
but breaking his engagement with her, not quite justi- 
fiably though she is horrible ugly, is going to be mar- 
ried to a pretty girl without fortune.** 

Time was when such a communication would perhaps 
Aave struck Agnes dead ; but now she was too much 
intired to suffering, too much prepared to hear the 
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worst of any event, to be totally overcome by it ; and^ 
unchecked by any emotion so unsolicited by inquiry on 
her part, the stranger volunteered more informationifith 
regard to the Count. 

« It was said," he continued ; — ** perhaps living in 
the neighbourhood, you know something of it, — that 
ny fnend was to have been married to one of Sir 
Tv illian^ Mandeville's daughters ; but I heard from his 
own lips there was no foundation for the report ; indeed, 
he laughed at the idea.*' 

Agnes stared wildly at her companion; was he a 
demon! or what was he, thus come to torment her? 
What could he suppose the Count de Meurville*s afiiedrs 
were to her, unless he knew whom he addressed ; and 
if he did, merciful Heavens ! was she a creature to 
excite malevolence I Did that wasted form require any 
additional wo to bend it to the earth ; that heart one 
added throb to hasten its annihilation for ever 1 

The sight of her sister Arabella approaching was a 
welcome sight to Agnes, and she' would have run to 
meet her ; but, exhausted by her walk, she was unequal 
to it, and only came up to her at the saiue time with the 
stranger, who still continued to walk beside her. 

** I am afraid," said the latter, as bursting into tears 
Agnes hid her face on the neck of her sister, " I am 
afraid I was most unintentionally the means of alarming 
thb young lady, for she has appeared agitated ever since 
she met me." 

<* She is ill a very delicate state of health," returned 
Arabella ; more at a loss to conjecture who the stranger 
was, than surprised at the agitation of her sister, which 
had of late been often occasioned by the most trifling 
circumstances. 

" That renders it more unfortunate," said the other, 
" that I should have alarmed her." 

" Tell him to go away," murmured Agnes, clinging 
to her sister ; " tell him but to go." 

<« I was taking a sketch of this lovely place^"' said 
the stranger, " when that young lady met tne ; and 
having been the means of frightening her, fully pumshe^ 

6* 
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me for my presumption^ in having come here wiihotti 
leave ; but I will no longer intrude, and with a thousand 
apologies for this ujibappy rencontre, allow me to wish 
you a good evening.** 

So saying, the stranger left them, and was in a few 
minutes out of sight. Arabella then turned to her sister 
for explanation of the whole, which she gave her, so far 
as saying that her agitation had been occasioned by 
suddenly meeting him, and by the free manner in wluob 
he had entered into conversation with her; but she 
carefully abstained from an} allusion to what had been 
the principal subject of the latter ; and when her sister 
remarked his foreign accent, did not even inform her of 
the country from whence he came : for Germany could 
not be pronounced .by Agnes without some betraying 
emotion, and that might produce a torrent of suspicions 
even to the dull comprehension of Arabella, most un- 
pleasant to her sister, who as she had suffered so*long 
in secret, determined on continuing to do so, and be- 
traying the cause of her griefs to none, unless indeed it 
were to hm, who in the world alone could alleviate 
them. 



CHAPTER VIL 

*^ LAve while ye m&y, yet happy pair. 
Enjoy till I retaro — short pleasures 
For long woes are to succeed." 

Milton, 

No revenge has been pronounced so bitter as that 
prompted by love turned into hatred, and the demoniac 
manoeuvering which Annette Dettinghorffe, disappoint- 
ed in her hopes of inspiring affection in the Count de 
Meurville, was now exercising against him, stood in 
support of this assertion. It was through her means 
that Agnes was led to believe the latter unfeeling and 
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HDgrateful ; he wbo, of all mankind, least deserved 
sach an imputatkm; be who, if he had, would to her 
least have proved it ; and that the Count, in his turn, 
was compelled to entertain similar suspicions of the 
creature whom he slill k>v#d to idolatry, and for whose 
sake — nothing but her rectitude had prevented him long 
ago renouncing his country, his connexions, his Grod ! 
Annette effected this by a train of stratagem, which per- 
haps no other head than her own would have been per- 
verted enough to suggest, no other heart than her own 
vile enough to approve. 

Prom the period of her being betrothed to the Count 
de Meurville, which had not taken place till she was 
past twenty, to that of the latter's departure for Eng- 
land, though he had never displayed that affection due, 
she thought, from an affianced husband to the partner 
of his future life, he had never wounded her by that 
extreme indifference, which all his letters from the latter 
country manifested, and for the cnuse of which, when 
she heard of the beauty of the Miss Mandevilles, she 
was not at a loss to account. JSome brighter eyes than 
her own had proved his attraction. In some more 
snowy bosom did her De Meurville's heart lie buried ; 
and maddened by this suspicion, which every thing 
tended to confirm, Annette, in correspondence with her 
lover, alternately resoited to indignation and blandish- 
ments. Sometimes he was the most cruel, the most 
ungenerous, the most worthless of men ; at others the 
dearest, the most amiable, the most wort% to be be- 
loved ! Whatever he was, it was as little in the power 
of Annette's hatred to render him miserable, as in that 
of her love to make him happy ; and he smiled at both, 
determining, however, not to excite the former while he 
discouraged the latter ; but such a middle course was 
not to be preserved with her. He should hate, or he 
should idolize her; he should be her husband,. or her 
direst foe. The same spot should contain them, or the 
same world should not ; and to ascertain which of these 
6ppo8\teB would be his fate, she determined, at last, on 
. kenelf going to England and watching bisproceeding& 
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To England therefore she came, and saw the confirma- 
tion of all her fears ; whether she beheld Agnes and De 
Meurville in the midst of the crowded church, the 
splendid opera, or the thronged theatre, they still ap- 
peared as lovers to each other, at least in her eyes, and 

" TwM fight hatefoly^sight tonoentiBj:.*' 

How speediest to part them — how most effectually to 
destroy their attachment, became her only anxiety. For 
accomplishing the latter she relied on her influence at 
Court, and was not disappointed. 

The Count, at her secret instigation, was recalled ; 
but to make his recall productive of the effect she de- 
sired, it was now necessary to intercept the correspond- 
ence which, as she foresaw, ensued between himself 
and his beloved. This was a matter of no small diffi- 
culty, for De Meurville took all his letters for Agnes to 
the office himself, and, unless she could make acquaint- 
ance with some one in it, who for a bribe would secrete 
them, there seemed no apparent method for her getting 
at their possession. This however she effected; and 
every epistle of the Count to his English fair, as well as 
those of the latter to him, were in future consigned to 
her hands. 

The perusal of them fully enlightened Annette as to 
the hopes they both entertained of her being induced ^ 
to marry some one else ; and though that was now her 
own resolv^Pyet she determined to give De Meurville 
no reason to suspect the same. On the contrary, she 
endeavoured from the moment of his arrival, to prove 
to him that indifference on his part bad not alienated 
her affection, and that she was not only ready, but 
anxious to become his wife. Disgusted with her servi- 
lity, weary of her importunities, the Count, to avoid her 
presence, and determined not to marry her, proposed 
that they should correspond ; and Annette affecting to 
attribute this to an excess of affection, which in her 
presence be could not express, consented with delight. 

<« Yes, write to me, my De Meurville,'' she said, <'if 
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your lips cannot utter what your heart must feel for one 
who idolizes you ; who, during your long absence has 
never ceased to think of you, and who would rather be 
your mistress than another man's wife." 

In short, they maintained a correspondence, whicb 
was the very point to which Annette wished, thinking, 
that as it would, at her request, be carried on in Eng- 
lish, and as she had, on some frivolous pretext, requested 
him to avoid all local subjects, as well as a mention of 
her name, she might odfcasionally substitute one of thes& 
frigid epistles for the many fond ones she detained from 
Agues, and elicit by this means, some reply from the 
latter that could be safely forwarded to the Count de 
Meurville, as bearing marks of indifference which 
would irritate him to renounce her : but in this scheme 
she was disappointed ; for, different as were these let- 
ters from what Agnes (iad ever before received, they 
were too welcome, to he^ after his apparently long 
silence, not to be received Vith a pleasure^ and replied 
to with a kindness most provoking to Annette, who de- 
termined that this should not remain the case, and that 
she would at last extort some answer from her, which 
would prove a death-blow to De Meurville's love, and 
by showing Agnes inditferent to him, satisfactorily ac- 
count for the silence of which she was every day afrsdd 
the Count would take effectual means to discover the 
cause ; for his letters, all of which Annette had in her 
possession, were certainly written in such strains of 
tenderness, as he must suppose Agnes turned to marble 
if she could be insensible to. 

As a method of accomplishing the plan she purposed, 
Mademoiselle Dettinghorffe artfully changed the style 
of her own epistles to De Meurville, and from expres- 
sions of adoration, which had compelled hii^ gratitude, 
though not excited his love, descended to reproaches 
which at once annihilated the former, and precluded 
any possibility of his ever entertaining the latter, while 
it effected; the end she desired of producing one from 
him calculated to cut to the heart her to whom, on re- 
ceiving, Annette unmediately despatched them ; and 
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finally of eliciting from Agnes a letter, which Annette 
fearlessly allowed to reach De Meunrille, as it contuned 
but a request that their correspondence might cease (at 
ever. What the Count de Meurville must feel al Ae 
apparently unaccountable conduct of Agnes, may be 
imagined ; what he would have felt, had he known tiiat 
she on whom he doted was the victim of an artiul 
woman^s cruelty, and had nearly lost her life, as we re- 
counted in a previous chapter, by the reception of a 
letter intended for Annette, cannot yet be known. 
Pride sustained him in the one case, for he could not 
but suppose that absence had lessened his interest in 
Agnes's heart, and probably induced her to bestow it 
on some one else ; but the other would be a grief ad- 
missible of no such consolation, and life, love, every 
blessing he would deem too little to devote to a creature 
who for him had suffered so much. Whatever influ- 
enced the conduct of Aglres however, De Meurville 
detenntnect"cmGe more to Wit England, and judge of 
its justice ; once more to behold the country in which 
he had enjoyed so much happiness ; and the woman 
whom he bad loved so well.'* 



CHAPTER VIII. 

<* The proudest, loftiest, must confess 
Tlie sweetest power— the power to bless !" 

AccOEPTNG to his annual custom, and notwithstand-^ 
ing the contempt expressed by his Lady at the idea. 
Lord Glflpfelian proposed, a short time after his arrival 
at their Ckstle, in Scotland, to give a fete champHre to 
the tenantry, which should conclude with a dance on 
the lawn, or in the hall of Glenallan, and be graced by 
the presence, if not joined in by the company stopping 
at his house. To all but the Marchioness, the prospect 
of this day afforded pleasure; and when it arrived, 
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ttiieiiy partaking of the excellent cheer prepared for 
dienQ, a thousand happy faces w«re arranged in different 
groups before tables spread for their reception; all 
but her Ladyship mingled with delight among them, 
and walking from one to the other entered with conde- 
scending familiarity into their mirth. Now a Noble 
Peer whispered something arch to a pretty smiling girl, 
and now a blushing peasant paid his rustic compliment 
to a high bom belle, as she helped him to some dainty 
he was too modest to touch himself. Over the whole, 
Lady Glenallan, from a window in the drawing-room, 
cast an eye of the most profound contempt : the sight 
of her Lord bustling about, his countenance heated but 
beaming with benevolence, turned her sick ; while even 
Lord Arabin, her ever perfect Earl of Arabin, had, she 
thought, looked more in his element, and would now, 
paying attentions to her, than seeming so vastly amused 
with the wit of a parcel of country girls. 

But how Isabel, faW refined, her sendmental-looking 
Isabel, could enjoy the throng, seemed most surprising ! 
that she did was very apparent, for Lady Glenallan had 
never seen her in better spirits in the. midst of a crowded 
ball-room in London, than she was now in the midst of 
rural festivity, romping with a pretty child among the 
hay, or flirting with Douglas under the umbrageous 
foliage of an oak. The fact was, Lady Isabella Ireton 
had a craving vanity, which, while it received the food 
of admiration, made her happy in any situation ; and 
playing the elegant hoyden of an hay-field was as likely 
to obtain her compliments, as dancing at a birth-night, 
or languishing at an opera. Now the Marchioness 
Glenallan, on the contrary, had a preponderance of 
pride, which would have prevented her courting the very 
popularity she would have delighted in. 

It was with no very amiable looks and words, that 
the latter received the Marquess, who, out of pure 
good«nature, came in more than once to try and prevail 
on her t<^ joui them on the lawn, and finally she an- 
swered him with an asperity which prevented any future 
intrusions on her Ladyship's dignity, at least from her 
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husband : it was resenred for a more successful pleader^ 
in the person oi Lord Arabiny to induce her to change 
her resolution of not appearing. 

<< My dear, lovely Lady Gleiiallan/' said the Eari, 
with that freedom which a man will venture to use, 
when he knows it is not displeasing, << why will you 
not come down to us, it would delight these people sOj 
indeed it would, and you must, you really must," he 
added, gently drawing her hand in one of his own. 

^^No," said her Ladyship faintly, << indeed I can't; 
don't ask me, Lord Arabin." 

"But why not? why won't you?* said the Earl, in 
an insinuating tone, " what can 1 say to induce you V^ 

** Oh ! your request alone would be sufficient," re- 
plied she; "but — " 

" But what ?" my angel, he looked as if he could 
have added ; " what should prevent you ; why will 
you deprive us of the happiness oj^eing you ?'' 

" The happiness, my Lord," she repeated ; " you 
can, at least, answei for but one being deprived of hap- 
piness." 

" That I can answer for one being to a greater extent 
than all the rest, is certain, Lady GlenallqK, but that 
others are too, I am convinced." 

"I don't know what 1 might have done,^' said the 
Marchioness, " had not Lord Glenallan so bored and 
tormented me about it, but as it is, 1 knpw it would just 
gratify him if I went out, and I hate the' idea of its doing 
tBat." 

" Amiable wife !" thought Lord Arabin to himself. 
" But lovely Lady Glenallan," he saiot " will you punish 
•thers for his sins 1 will you not be entreated by the 
brother of Isabel 1" 

" If I thought they'd care to see the child," obserf ed 
Lady Glenallan, in an hesitating tone, " VA take out 
James — but — ^ % 

*< Oh, they would, indeed they would," cried Lord 
Arabin. " Let me ring for the nurse ; let's ^^ave his 
fittle lordship and take him out with his beautilul mam- 
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^0 saying) the Earl rang, and unchecked by any thing 
but the looks of the Marchioness, which still augured 
doubtful approbation^ desired Lord Mantalpine to be 
brought. 

In a few minutes, and supported in the arms of his 
nurse, was brought the beautiful little Earl, who, but 
lately awoke from sleep^ was in no very amiable mood, 
and continued to rub his great dark eyes and rosy 
cheeks, as in sullen scrutiny he fixed the former alter- 
nately on his mother |nd Lord Arabin. « 

" My child !** said her Ladyship, extending her arms 
to receive her boy— but unaccustomed to the honour of 
being caressed by her, he clung to his nurse. "You 
must come to your mamma, James," she said, " or 
she*ll be quite Jealous." 

« Come, now, you must go to my Lady,'* said the 
nurse, extricating his little arms from about her; <^in« 
deed you must, my lord ; so don't be so sulky." 

" Come to me, Mantalpine !" cried Lord Arabin ; 
•^you and I are great friends, and we'll have nothing to 
say to mamma.' 

" Ob'iio, he'll go to my Lady," said the nurse^ as the 
iittle .nobleman held out bis arms to the latter, but kept 
his eyes fixed on a glittering watch-chain the Earl of 
Arabin suspended before him, and for which, when 
withdrawn from him by the Earl's going into the next 
room to get Lady Glenallan^s shawl and bonnet, he was 
putting up his coral lips to cry, but a promise of his 
black hat and feathers restored something like compla- 
cency to the brow of the little Earl, and in a sort of sul- 
len dignity he was presently taken out on the lawn in 
the arms of his beautiful mother ; at sight of whom, 
looking so lovely, so innocent, so unlike any thing but 
a creature in whose bosom dwelt every virtue, the peo- 
ple gave a shout of joy! her health was drank with en- 
thusiastic cheers; and as she held up her interesting 
child, they almost, in tears of gratitude at her conde- 
scension, rent heaven and earth with prayers for that of 
Lord Mantalpine, who unaware of being the object of 
all this commotion, looked about him. 

Vol. 1L- 
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and ai^Nffenily was not sorry when ihe ringing of the 
dUnner-bell took him with aU the company into the 
Castle. But Lady GHenallan seemed deeply affected 
by manifestations of regard she had done nothing to de* 
serre, and lingering with Lord Arabin somewhat be^ 
hind the rest, thanked the people near her for their 
good wishes. << It del^hted her,^ she said, << to receive 
&em, it should be her study lo deserve them; she 
would remember them while she had life.'' 

When the Marchioness could occasionally appear so 
iffliiable, it only made it the more lamentable that she 
should almost invariably appear the contrary ; that edu- 
cation should ever have spoiled what nature once made 
so del^htful. But this evening, nature or something 
more efficient than nature, seemed to triumph over the 
habitual hauteur of Lady Glenallan, and to we surprise 
of all, she proposed herself opening the dance, for 
which in the evening the people assembled in the hall, 
and did so with an affability which charmed the behold* 
ers. For after all, to see a creature exalted in rank, in 
tdents, in beauty, in all that can elevate one human 
creature above another, mingling promiscuously widi 
her inferiors, had in it something noble ; something 
winch inclined one to forget her pride of those distinc- 
6ons, and remember only how gi^at they were. 
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CHAPTER IX. 

"PraodbM beoiiBjfttalptMtey 
Ptoudmy iBiiured heart shall be : 
While eaehthoui^ and iaeliMtiOD 
PiroTef that heart waa ibnnad for thee. 

Not one rigfa ihall tell mj tiioirjf 

Not one tear floy cheek ahall ataiB : 
Silent erief ehallbe my glory, 

Ghrlef that stoops not to complain.'' 

Pursuant to bis intention, and at the expiration of 
rather more than a year since be bad left it, the Count 
de Meurrille prepared again to visit England, though 
under very different circumstances from when he had 
taken leave of it : then be had been unhappy indeed 
irom parting with Agnes, and from the little prospect 
there seemed to be of bis being freed from the tie that 
bound him ; but love had soothed him, and hope had 
wluspered consolation. Now be was released from 
his engagement by the marriage of Annette with ano« 
ther, but ** hope and her fanciful visions were fled.'' 
Agnes was certainly the betrothed, if not the property 
of some happier man, and her De Meurville, dechning 
in health and spirits, sunk under the misery which such 
a conviction occasioned ; though be was too proud to 
own it even to himself, and to her be thought he would 
sooner have died than done it ; but be did not know 
that changed, unhappy, dying, was bis once beloved 
Agnes, and as incapable of triumphing over bis wretch- 
edness, as she had ever been of creating it. On the 
contrary, seeing her intended mariiage with the Duke 
of Westennera announced in an English paper, he pic- 
tured her to himself as forgetful of her past love, and 
anticipating with delight an alliance which would exalt 
her next to royalty, surrounded with bridal parapherna- 
lia, and enjoying brilliant prospects, regardless whether 
they comprehended matrimonial happiness. 
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little, in forming these suspicions, did De Meumlle 
appreciate Agnes, or rather more did he recollect her 
in them as the daughter of Lady Mandeville, and the 
aster of the Countess of Ossulton, than as the creature 
whose innocence had first fascinated his heart, and 
whose fondness had finally enslaved it But however 
changed he might imagine Agnes in disposition towards 
himseli^ he never could have imagined to meet a sister 
of hers, so lost, so fallen, as it was his lot, when stop- 

i>ing at Paris on his way to England, to discover Char- 
otte, who, from the time of leaving her husband, had 
fallen into the most abandoned courses, and who, when 
she was seen by the Count de Meurville, was lying un- 
attended but by the people of the house, and apparently 
half delirious in an upper apartment of an hotel. It 
was evening when the Count at her request entered it, 
and the shock he received at seeing Charlotte, whom he 
had left in England a blooming bride, now extended on 
abed, 

" Where tawdry jvUow ttrore wiUi dirty red/' 

her countenance ghastly emaciated, her lai^e dark eyes 
rolling with frenzy around her and finally settling on 
him with a look of wild recognition, was very great ; 
for Charlotte, though destitute of the qualities which 
excite love, and of the delicacy which De Meurville, 
like all men who have seen much of women, most ad- 
mire in them, had been dear to him as the sister of 
Agnes. And to see her, to see any thing which bore 
affinity to that once loved creature, so degraded, was 
melancholy. De Meurville could have wept at the 
sight, but pity was somewhat lost in surprise and hd^ror 
by the manner of Charlotte. 

<< Is it you ? Is it De Meurville 1^' she said in a hurried 
tone, as he entered, and she pulled aside the bed-cur- 
tains. << Ah, it is ! they told me right," she added 
quickly, answering herself. << But why do you look so 
amazed 1 " What do you see in me 1" 

« Oh Charlotte, is it thus, and here we meet?* he 
answered, taking her wasted hand in his< 
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<*^Tis here, and thus/' she replied; .^ where else, 
bow elMe should we t W'e have met iummms of joj, 
indeed ; but joy is fleeting ! We meet in sorrow now^ 
and sorrow will be for me eternal ! But ere you return 
to that Tile place, that hell on earth— 4hat scene of sin 
— ^tbat abode of deception to which you are gomg^ 
listen to my last command. Bear my dyii^ curse to 
my mother ; tell her you saw her child on the hed of 
death ; and that on that last receptacle she cursed her 
—she loathed her very name — she hated life, and her 
that gave it ; tell her, tell her, De Meurville— *' 

" Oh cease, in mercy cease,'* said the Count, leaning 
his head i^nst the bedstead, *< I cannot bear this.'' 

** No, because it is truth, and you know it truth,'* 
said Charlotte wildly. << Oo to Lady Ossulton and ask 
her if it is not. Go to Arabella, that wretched degraded 
girl, see if she can say otherwise ; and then tell Agnes 
Mandeville, as she values her salvation, she must not 
reside with her mother. Tell her, De Meurville, thait 
not content with ruining her m this world, she will mm 
her for ever in the next." 

" These may be truths," said De Meurville, almost 
groaning with agony, ^^ but they are such as I wish net 
to bear. Is it to the betrothed husband of your sister 
you would make confessions so dreadful ?' 

« Of my sister !" repeated Charlotte. " Is it ^ 
Agnes that you speak ?' 

The Count made a sign of assent, but not by words. 

"Oh, she will be happy then," cried Charkitte, 
** for she will be with you. She will be a blessed, 
blessed creature ! for you will be her husband — her 
pmteetor^— 4er friend." 

«« All, all !" murmured the Count, •« if e^ still per- 
mit it : but let me be the last at least to y<>u, let me, as 
a friend, Charlotte." 

^ No, no 1" interrupted the latter, qmckly. « I want 
no friend. Reserve for your happier Agnes aU the ad- 
monition you would vainly bestow on me; she will 
listen in submission, but I csmuot ; she will live by them 
and yoti) but I am lost for ever. And new leave mei 

6* 



^ 
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«< And welcome. Sir," said a decent»looking womaHy 
* laying aside a Bible which she had been readings and 
banding him a better chair than that which he had 
taken. 

«< I am very well seated,'' said the Count, '< thank 
you, and now donU let me disturb you '' 

<< No disturbance at all," returned she, ** I was but 
watching our house here, Sir, while the rest are gone 
to church.'* 

<< Church seems well attended in the eyening,'' ob- 
served De Meurville ; *^ 1 was looking at the congrega- 
tion entering just now." 

" Oh, very. Sir !** returned the woman ; " much 
better than it was last summer ; for now the Baronef s 
family generally go, which is a great check against other 
people staying away. Do you know , the Baronef s 
family, Sirl'* "Too well,*' hovered on the lips of die 
Count, " but very well,'* was his reply. " I am g<Hng 
on a visit to them." 

" Perhaps you haven't seen them for a long time, 
Sir 1 and indeed if you haven't you'll see a sad change 
— all the beautiful young ladies are married, or goinff 
to be." 

" Not all, I think," said the Count, smiling ; « but 
even so, is that so sad a change 1" 

" Then to my mind it is," returned the woman. " I 
never see a young thing going to be married, who has 
hitherto had no cares but about her beauty, and her 
dress, and her accomplbhments, but what I say to my- 
self, " Ah ! sbe'U have many more ! and had much 
^ better remain as she is.' " 
. *< I hope you don't preach that doctrine to all the 
yxmng ladies about here," said the Count, " or the 
gentlemen will have no chance." 

<< It wcmld be of little use for me, Sir, they'll always 
bave too much ; and if they had not themselves, there's 
mothers to recommend them — as indeed poor Miss 
Agnes Mandeville is an instance. She, Sir — but per- 
iiaps you know her — ^the loveliest, sweetest creature that 
ever eyes were set upon, who it's a sin to make do any 
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thing she dosen't like, is going to be married tojSL great 
duke, by my Lady's desire ; for as for the poor thing 
herself, she would as soon marry the greatest wretch 
hving.'' 

**Is he so very disagreeable," inquired the Count, 
^* that all his rank and fortune will not counterbalance 
itr 

*^ In Miss Agnes's eyes I am very sure he is. Sir," 
said she ; <* for she's fretting herself to death at the 
very idea of marrying him ; and from the very first of 
his coming there she always hated him. And when she 
and her Sister, Miss Arabella, used to come here on an 
evening, and Pd say, * Well, Miss Agnes, when you'll 
be marrying his 6race of Westennera,' she'd look so 
grave, though she^d be smiling,a moment before ; < and 
when you hear of that,' she'd say, * you may expect to 
hear of any miracle.' Those were tibe very words, she 
said. Sir ; but indeed it wasn't often that she'd come 
here, for she wasn't equal to it, and now I never see 
her, except it be once in a way at church. They say 
she's going off fast in a decline, and indeed it's a melan- 
choly fate for a beautiful girl like Miss Mandeville." 

** Most melancholy>" observed the Count, with a sigh, 
" but I should hope — " 

** Alas ! Sir, for her there's no hope ! for it isn't that 
she doesn't love his Grace of Westennera only, but 
that she loves another, they say, and the most accom- 
plished gentleman that ever eyes were set on. He 
came from foreign parts, and was with them this time 
two years ; not that I saw him myself, for I was away 
that summer, but I hear he was the loveliest-looking 
man that could be fancied, and doted, above all things, 
on Miss Agnes." 

** Pity that he should not have married her," observed 
the Count. «* But did her father and mother know 
of her attachment 1" 

" Little matter if they did, Sir, for the Baronet would 
not have heeded it, nor my Lady, but as it might inter- 
fere with her plans ; and in truth I believe they did not, 
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it was only the tattle of the ball, but not tbe less truth 
for all that'* 

De Meurville sighed, and asked, << if tbe Countess 
of Ossultou bad been in tbe neighbourhood lately.'^ 

'< Not she, Sir, indeed, ever since she has been mar- 
ried ; and report says she's not so happy as she oughi 
to be. Oh ! it was a sorry day in which she was erer 
given to that villain ! for villain he was, whether he was Earl 
of Ossulton or King of England. And she hadn't been 
married an hour to him before he got quite cross at her 
for not hastening to go away from her own father's 
house. And she, poor thing ! seeming so delicate, and 
dressed so beautifully all in white, tor it was summer 
time, just this last year, not quite agitated, and before 
she was fairly off she fainted away three times ; but my 
Lady, her mother, didn't mind, and said 'twas only ner« 
vous, that the journey would do her good. So she and 
my lord set off, and from that day to this, never a sight 
have we had of them ; for to see him, indeed, nobody 
would give much ; but she was such a charming young 
Lady !" 

" She was indeed," said the Count. 

"Then there was Mrs. Charlotte, !jf r, a beautiful 
black-eyed girl, who used to ride sr ..oil, and had such 
spirits, st^^e married in London, this year and a half 
nearly a^ ; and true enough, it was an unlucky 
affair." 

" Most unfortunate," interrupted the Count, with a 
profound sigh ; " I heard all about it." 

" Well, Sir, and perhaps you know," said his com- 
mul^icative companion, " that Mr. Clermont is now an 
archdeacon." 

" No," said the Count, rising, " that's news, hut if 
he was a bishop, he could scarce make you a loiter 
visitation than I have been doing." 

" Not longer than welcome, Sir ; and beggiug your 
pardon, it has been very short ; but perhaps, before you 
go, you'd take a little fruit, some of our apricots or 
mulberries." 

De Meurville took something, to have an excuse for 
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giving ber money, and presently left the cottage, to pre- 
pare for going up to Hermitage ; at which place, how- 
ever, he did not arrived till dnsk. When he went 
there, the lights, the noise^ the hustle, the crowd of 
servants, all recalled past times, and it was with diffi^ 
culty he could prevent a formal announcement of him* 
sel4 but against tUI he was determined, and made his 
way, unattended, to the drawing room, previous to en« 
tering which, he met Sir William, who, very much 
broken in appearance, and rather low in spirits,^was 
sitting with a newspaper in an acljoining room. 

The Baronet expressed great pleasure at seeing De 
Meurville, who was always a favourite with him ; but 
after a litde conversation, desired him to join his friends 
in the next apartment. The Count obeyed, and 
amidst the number which, sittmg or standing in groups, 
filled it, the servants with tea-trays iu every direction, 
and the buzz of conversation, which was not interrupted 
by the music of the piano, nor by the sweet voice which 
was warbling " Oh, had I the wings of a dove V* he 
entered unperceived by all but Lady Mandeville, who 
was standing near the door, and who professed the 
greatest delight at seeing him : while speaking to her 
Ladyship Agnes came over to the latter, and without 
noticing who was standing beside her, whispered some 
request, to which her mother only replied by asking 
ber if she had forgot her cousin. Quick as lightning 
Agnes raised her eyes, and when they met those of 
Clifford, past, present, future — all swam in wild con- 
iiinon before her ; all that she had been ; all that she 
was ; all that she might have been, rushed to her re- 
collection, and with every pulse beating, every feeling 
excited, she stood for a moment the trembling, lovely, 
blushing girl she had been when first she felt the pres- 
sure of De Meurville's hand, when first she heard the 
whisper of De Meurville's heart. But he spoke, and 
\bT agitation calmed. He made some slight inquiry 
after her health, and her beautiful colour was fled ; for 
it was in a manner so chilling as to make her forget any 
temembrance of their having been lover^ in conviction 
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of their now being any thing elsei and Agnes could 
have cried as she heard him. Fortunately Lady Man- 
deville's attention was attracted to something else, and 
she did not notice this extraordinary meeting ; on the 
. contrary, supposing they must have a great deal to say 
to each other, she turned away and left them together^ 

" Are your brothers here ?" ii^ired De Meurville, 
as still holding the burning hand of Agnes in his, they 
walked to the upper end of the room. 

" Yes, Sidney's there, he does not see you," returned 
she, calling to him as she spoke, ^' and Clermont was 
here a short time ago." 

In a moment Mr. Mandeville crossed the room, and 
shook hands with his friend, expressing the greatest 
pleasure at seeing him, and the most animated hopes 
that he was in better health. De Meurville professed 
himself to be so, though his looks strangely contra- 
dicted the words, and declared that Surrey would eflfect 
any restoration yet wanting. 

Arabella now came up to speak to her cousin, and in 
a short time he was recognised by almost every one in 
the room, except the Duke of Westennera, who was 
standing alone at the piano where Agnes had been 
playing, and regarding the Count with that sort of in- 
definite jealousy he I'elt of every one likely to interfere 
between himself and his beloved. 

An introduction was presently proposed between his 
Grace and the Count, and it was not till that moment 
that Agnes was completely overcome ; agitated, she re- 
leased her hand from De Meurville, who, as if uncon- 
sciously, had continued to hold it, and fell behind the 
pest. But it was not, to her unutterable mortification, 
till De Meurville's eyes had met her starting tears, and 
beheld them and herself with that sort of compassion- 
ating glance with which we should view a fallen crea- 
ture ; " I pity you," it plainly said, and unable to bear 
pity where she had once inspired adoration, Agnes left 
the room for her own. In solitude there she at first 
gave way to grief the most unbounded ; but something 
like pride presently checked it, and how to act towards 
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De Meurville, who bad taken so extraordinary a step 
as to place himself in the very centre of a scene of 
which once the bare idea would have filled him with 
agony, became! sole occupier of her thoughts ; that a 
perpetual warfare between her pride and her feelings 
must be kept up, was plain, and did the attempt cost 
her her life she was determined on making it ; for to 
appear still to love a man who, she had reason to be- 
lieve, was the husband of another woman, and who had 
declared himself weary of her love, was too humiliating. 



CHAPTE& X. 

<' I wish'd to see Uiat face again, 

Although 'twere changed to me^ ^ 

I thought it not such maddening pain, C^ 

As ne*cr to look on thee." ^ 

From \Sgnes MandeviUe to Catharine Morton. 

My dearest Cathahine, 

With that pleasure I must ever feel in obliging you., 
mingled with that melancholy I must also feel when the 
intelligence I have to communicate is unpleasing, I com- 
ply with your request of being written to as soon after 
De Meurville's arrival here as possible* On Sunday 
evening last, then, he came, and, though you will 
scarcely believe it, he was, I assure you, some time in 
the drawing-room without my being aware of it — with- 
out my being aware of it, who have so often felt his 
presence before I beheld it. What a revolution I but 
unfortunately one rather caused by the apathy of lan- 
guor than the annihilation of love ; for when I did re- 
Cognise him it was with a sensation of joy bordering 
on firenzy. I could have fallen down and worshipped 
him had not his manner checked any such enthusiasm ; 
but it was, indeed, of a nature to recall me to myself» 

Vol. II.— 7 
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and happy was I tkat not a syllable of the joy whiclj 
overflowed my heart escaped my lips, for it would have 
caused my never-ending regret. On the contrary, 
though I was, as 1 observed before, delighted to the hst 
degree at seeing him, I had rather the appearance of 
one stupefied with surprise ; and indeed De Meurville 
' must have a vanity in his composition, which, among 
all his faults, I never yet discovered, if he could sup- 
pose that I loved him still ; nor do 1 farther dian from 
the remembrance of how much he once loved me. 
But were I totally indifferent to him, it was not, you 
may imagine, without the most heartfelt anguish and 
shame that I could fancy him, supposing me attached to 
the Duke of Westennera, which introduced to the lat- 
ter as my future husband, he must to a certain degree 
conclude. No ; I could not sustain the moment of 
their introduction, but quitted the room, leaving De 
Meurville to form what suppositions he chose ; that 
diey were unfavourable to me, I cannot doubt, but I 
WKd not return to the drawing-room to be mortified by 
their expression. 

When we met the next morning I had a clearer view 
of Clifford than the night before, and he looks to me 
very ill, though he is or affects to be, for I cannot alto- 
gether think them real, in good spirits, and talks of the 
past with unconcern, and of the future with indifference. 

After breakfast he, with the Duke of lyestennera, 
and two or three others, went to some races in the 
neighbourhood, and not returning till late, I saw nothmg 
of him again till dinner-time, at which there being a 
great deal of company, we in no way came in contact, 
nor did we during the evening. Indeed, De Meurville 
I am convinced, without systematically appearing to do 
so, studiously avoids me, and you may be^^ipery sure I 
do not throw myself in his way ; on the contrary, i en- 
deavour to appear occupied with every body else ; and 
never did the Duke of Westennera receive so much 
attention from me as he has done since the return of 
De Meurville ; in fact, I feel spirited to any conduct 
which may prove my indifference to the latter, and an- 
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ticipate my marriage with the resignation a culprit 
would his departure from a world in which he had 
nothing left to live for. It may at least probe the heart 
I onee vainly endeavoured to please — if De Meurville 
has a heart. 



« 



Oh ! he has ! he has a heart, wheresoever, howsoever, 
it nwy have been buried : and in De Meurville's bosom, 
though love may be obliterated, feeling remams ; though 
the world may contend, nature will be for ever victo- 
rious ! The other evening, he, my sister Rhoda, and I, 
were standing at one of the drawing-room windows, 
looking at that view of Abbeville which you so much 
admire, and which, illumined by a brilliant setting sun, 
appeared most beautiful, when the Duke of Wes* 
tennera came up to me, and began rallying me about 
different young men then in the room. Disgusted with 
his facetiousness, I was about to turn away, but an in- 
elination to make one lingering trial, if I yet possessed 
any iofluence over De Meurviile, prevented me, and in 
reply to his Grace's questions, of whether I should not 
regret all these dashing young fellows, when I found 
myself married to an old man like him ; I replied^ 
" That the happy wife of the Duke of Westennera, 
could entertain no regrets of any kind." Fixing my 
. eyes, as I spoke, on those of De Meurviile, which 
were in a moment suffused with tears, though he in- 
stantly averted them, and continued to look Out of the 
window, as if at some far distant object ; neither his 
&race nor my sister noticed- this agitation, but I, in 
doing so,.felt my triumph more than complete. A few 
minutes after, unobserved, as I thought, by him, I pro- 
posed to Arabella that we should take a walk, and both 
of us stole out of the room for the purpose, but we 
had scarcely proceeded as far as the shrubbery when 
De Meurviile came out also, and asked permission to 
j<»n us. Arabella instantly consented, but I began to 
complain, of a headache, and was about to return in, 
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when the strangeness, if not the rud^ess, of this pro* 
ceeding struck me, and I yielded to the solicitations of 
my sister to continue my walk, leaving the burden of 
the conversation on her and De Meurville, the latter of. 
whom said scarce any thing, so that our walk was. not 
altogether very lively. The first thing that created any 
•sensation in it, was our stopping at a cottage to see an 
old woman who had been very ill, and whom we were 
in the habit of visiting. As she was confined to her 
bed, it was necessary to go upstairs to see her, and the 
room above being very close, Arabella wanted to dis- 
suade me from following her up, but having no inclina- 
tion for a Ute-d'tete with De Meurville, 1 insisted on 
doing so, the consequence 1 feared ensuing, of my be- 
coming so faint that I was obliged instantly to return. 

To my unspeakable relief, I found below the grand- 
child of the old woman, who had just come in, and 
seizing the poor child, before she was aware of k, I 
asked her to come to the garden and pull me some 
flowers. De Meurville was leaning against the door, 
and as I passed him, he took my hand, << Agnes !" said 
he, in somewhat the tone of former days, " De Meur- 
ville," returned I coldly, and moved on ; but he fol- 
lowed me, and presently began talking to me in a low 
tone. He said, " he was very unhappy ! that I had 
made him of men most miserable ; that he knew , not 
what he had done, to become so hateful in my eyes, 
that he desired but taknow ?' 

I was not prepared for this : I did not think it was 
in man to be so plausible, and yet so perfidious, so 
cruel, and yet so deceitful. Tears began to fall from 
my eyes, and he perceived it. " Are these tears on 
the eve of bridal joys !*' he said : " are these proofeof 
your being happy, Agnes ?'* 

" I shall never more be happy," answered I. 

" It was not so," he continued, " that you expressed 
yourself a short time ago; but perhaps it was to gratify 
the Duke of Westennera's affection you spoke other 
wiae ?" 



i << Affection is false !"*^ returned I, withdrawing from 

I liim the hand he took. 

f " Who taught you that sad lesson ?' asked De Meur- 
ville. 

" He who fully proved its truth,** said I. And my 
sister, Arabella, coming out of the cottage at that 
minute, I went forward to meet her, leaving De Meur- 
ville lost in thought, and apparently musing on my 
words. How extraordinary is his conduct ! Sometimes 
I tliink mine must have been misrepresented to him 
when he was abroad. But why did ne not seek an 
explanation ? Whose lips should have more power to 
persuade than those of his Agnes ? To what arms 

r should he fly for consolation, but to hers, in whose 

I bosom he once swore for ever to confide his sorrows 
and his joys. But oftener I think that a report of his 
being attached to some one else is true, and this idea 
more than any other distracts me. Yet why should I 
eare to whom De Meurville addresses love, since he 

I neither ever will, or ever can address it again to me ? 

I Whether Clifford suffers in mind I cannot tell you ; but 

I' m health he certainly does : and you never saw a man 
look so wretchedly ! It softens my feelings of indigna* 
don against him ; and if I thought his illness was in any 
way occasioned by sorrow for his conduct towards me, 
(would for ever annihilate them. In truth, I feel myseli' 
too near the verge of this life to cherish any animosi- 
ties, more especially against the man whom I once loved 
beyond the world. Farewell ! my dearest Catharine ! 
May a happier lot ever be your's than is that of your 
Agnes ; and around your marriage-day may there play 
bitter visions than are destined to illumine mine ! 

Believe me, &c. &c. 

Agnes Mandeville. 

* A reply of Qaeen Elizabeth's, when lolicited at a masquerade to dance 
with a lady personifyini; " A0ection," and supposed to be made in allosioA' 
to the Earl of Essex's ingratitude. 
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CHAPTER XI. 

" Tlie mask ii oH^— tiie charm if wrongbt, 
And Sclim to his heart has caught, 
In blndies more than ever bright, 
His Nonrmahal, his harem^ light." 

A WEEK had elapsed since the arrival of the Count 
de Meurville at Hermitage, and as every day brought 
him nearer to that in which he was* to lose all hopes oi 
Agnes for ever, every day found him declining in nealtl 
and spirits. He would have sought an explanation 
with her, but she seemed to him to avoid it^and in fad 
Agnes did, for she did not suppose any thing could pasf 
between them but what would serve uselessly to agitate 
her, and since her fate was inevitable, to have no farthei 
remembrancer, that it might have been different, thai 
the unavoidable one in her own bosom, was desirable 
Such a reserve, on her part, made De Meurville 
wretched, and on the day but one before Agnes's mar- 
riage, when, from being ill, he did not join the family, 
he took the resolution of writing to her, and did so, at 
follows : — 

*^ Indifferent as I am whether this letter, the last, 
perhaps, which I shall ever dictate, is read by Agnes 
Mandeville or the Duchess of Westennera ; I yet ad- 
dress the former, as thinking it probable I may not have 
time to write to the latter, and that to die without some 
idndication of my conduct, would be unjust to myself 
whether it would be desirable to her or not ; casting 
aside, therefore, that pride which might once have pre- 
vented my condescending to an apparently undesirec 
explanation, but which on the verge of eternity can nc 
longer interfere to prevent my performance of anj 
duty, I sit down to explain the circumstances whict 
have actuated my proceedings from the time I left 
England, and then leave it to your own heart to deter 
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mine whether they have justified yours. I left thia 
country, wretched, indeed, at being separated from you, 
but secure in your affection, cheered by the prospect of 
hearing from, and writing to you, and blessed in the 
idea of one day possessing you : I return to it with 
every hope blasted, every anticipation disappointed, 
every blessing fled ! 

" Judge, Miss Mandeville, what must have been the 
power that could effect this, and then learn that it was 
only yours ; that, as in this world you alone could ren- 
der me happy, so in this world you alone could make 
me miserable ; that you have done so most completely, 
I will not now add to your sufferings, or claim your 
pity? hy declaring. The former I should not be human 
if I wished to increase ; the latter, after having aspired 
to far higher distinctions, you cannot wonder if I would 
not condescend to receive. But though I reject your 
pity, I call upon your justice ; and oh! Agnes, does its 
impartial voice acquit youl If it does, never more 
shall mine accuse you ; but to my own presumption will 
I place what hitherto I have charged on your unkind- 
ness. On my quitting England, we mutually promised 
to correspond with each other, .and the first two or three 
letters on each side were exactly what, parting on the 
terms we did, each had a right to expect from the other ; 
hut ever after, those on yours were characterized by a 
coldness, and finally by a cruelty, which the unvaried, 
tenor of mine gave me but little reason to look for. 
Still, however^ they did not irritate me to similar replies ; 
I sighed over their heartlessness indeed ; I lamented 
their brevity ; 1 have been shocked at their injustice ; 
but I exculpated myself from your accusations, as if I 
bad^deserved them ; I soothed your reproaches as if 1 
had^m^ited them.; I listened to your remonstrances- 
as it becomes man ever to listen to woman, and would 
have continued to do so, had you not put it out, of my 
power by requesting, in one short line, to be no more 
troubled with my letters. Oh, Agnes ! never may your 
heart feel the pang which rent mine at that moment,. 
It had not been from your hand that I expected such a- 
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blow ; it was not from your lips I ever expected to re- 
ceive condemnation ; but I did receive it, and from that 
sad moment, life, time, eternity, all appeared to me one 
dreary blank — the star I had worshipped left me in 
darkness — the angel I had idolized rejected my adora- 
tion. Agnes, on whom I doted, lived for another ; and 
for what should her wretched De Meurville now exist ? 
— it would seem to record his woes. But no, he should 
exist to prove her power not so absolute ; that not on 
her alone depended all his happiness — for this he should, 
but I find myself unequal to the task' ; and content if 
I convince you that I have not deserved my fate, I un- 
resistingly submit to its consequences. And now, fare- 
well, Agnes ! — farewell. Duchess of Westennera ! 
We shall probably never meet again in this world ; for, 
finding myself very ill, I purpose leaving your father's 
early to-morrow morning ; but may we, my Agnes, in 
that happier one where sin and sorrow will be no more 
known, for ever, and from which we shall look back on 
the troubles of this, as at the dawn of the morning wo 
do on the dream of the night. 

Yours, &c., 
Clifford de Meurville." 

P. S. I enclose in this a foreign letter, which 1 see 
by the direction is for you, though it came under cover 
to me.'* 

These letters De Meurville took an opportunity to 
give Agnes before dinner, when, from hoping he should 
have been able to appear at table, he ventured down to 
the drawing-room, but finding himself unequal to it he 
again retired to his apartment. She was at first about ^ 
to defer reading them, but irresistible curiosity led her 
not to do so, and taking them to her chamber, she sat 
down to peruse them. De Meurville's letter deeply 
affected her ; and, at a loss to conceive who the other 
could be from, she was going to open it when the ring- 
ing of the dinner-bell obliged her to delay doing so ; 
and with pale cheeks and starting tears she took her 
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place beside tbe Duke of Westennera. During dianer 
she said not a word, and before tbe clotb was nemoved, 
requested permission to retire on the plea of headache. 
Lady Mandeville made no objection, never wishing tbe 
Duke to see her to disadvantage, and Agnes returned 
once more to her letters. The foreign epistle wasdated 
from Vienna and signed Theodore. Unaware of having 
any friend, or even foe, of that nanie^ Agnes in surprise 
hastened to read the following : — 

Madam, 

Dying by the hand of the perfidious woman in whose 
artifices I was an accomplice, and for whose sake I 
bartered my own conscience and marred your happi- 
ness, I think it but fair vengeance, if not expiatory 
virtue to inform you, that it is to her machinations you 
may attribute any thing which has appeared extraordi- 
nary in the conduct of the Count de Meurville ; that 
she has detained letters of his to you, filled as I know 
with the most soul-siibduing tenderness^ and for which 
those sent to you, and addressed to herself, were most 
wretched substitutes. Take what means you please to 
discover this, and you will find it truth ; as is also, that 
I was the person you met some time ago, wandering, 
apparently accidentally in your father's grounds, and 
who gave you information of which i was perfectly 
aware of the falsity. I was there by orders of the 
fie^nd, from whose craftily administered poison I am 
now expiring, and whose hand and fortune was my 
promised reward ; but she basely broke her engagement, 
and bestowed them on another. 

Now, Madam, abhor me, curse me, despite me, for I 
have probably lost you the most amiable of men ; one 
whom even the woman he hated, owned superior to 
the world ; but if I have not, pity, lament, and plead 
with your angel husband to forgive me* Tell him that 
when I sought to deprive him of the woman he wor- 
shipped, I inflicted on myself far greater pangs than it 
w^ possible I could on hun ; they had every aggrava*. 
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tion which a g:uilty conscience, a suspicious world, and 
an unfeeling mistress could bestow. 

1 am, &c. &c. 

TBEOD<HtE.'' 

What overpowering emotions did the perusalof this let- 
ter create in Agnes ! De Meurville, who suffering under 
the imputation of guilt had been dear to her, released 
from it, was once more adored ; and to see him, to tell 
him, what she had just heard, and acquaint him with the 
impressions under which she had acted, was now her 
desire ; but still how she should have been so deceived, 
seemed an enigma, and Agnes ran to look for the letters 
by which she had been so. There was certainly nothing 
in them, on the most profound scrutiny, and that they 
had often received before, to create her surprise that 
she should have believed them addressed to herself; 
for, though they were cold, and latterly contemptuous, 
they were only what if she had become totally indifferent 
to him, and yet persecuted him with her letters, she 
might expect to receive ; the omission of her name in 
all of them, and that of any of her family, now certainly 
struck her as suspicious, and the hand-writing of the 
direction, which was always on an envelope, betrayed 
on close examination such a slight difference from his, 
as to justify the suspicion that it might be some one's 
else ; but still this did not argue that the letters were 
not intended for her ; and altogether Agnes found it 
more difficult to believe that they were not, than she 
had ever found it to persuade herself they were : love, 
however, induced the conviction which would render 
her most happy. And when she put every circumstance 
together — when she recollected the character of An- 
nette, and how unreturned love might have produced 
hatred — when she considered the probability of her 
having quarrelled with her accomplice, and thus irritated 
him to a confession which he had no self-interest in 
revealing — and above all, when she recollected the 
dying looks of De Meurville, with the impressive lan^^ 
guage of his letter, and the melancholy tenderness of 



his manner on the evening they were out together ! — 
when she thought over all this, douht dissipated, suspi- 
cion flew, and De Meurville appeared once more the 
perfect idol he had been, when first he received the 
homage of her young affections. But as a cloud yrill 
in a moment obscure a sunbeam, so did remembrance 
of the Duke of Westennera chill the joy of Agnes, and 
why she should rejoice at the Count's being restored to 
her affections, when another was destined for ever to 
possess herself, became the obtruding question of her 
conscience. 

** For the credit of human nature,** replied her 
reason, but her heart whispered a very different tale, 
and for De Meurville, soliciting her love, imploring her 
hand, remembering the past but as enhancing the joys 
of the future, she felt she would that moment resign 
every thing ; leave her parents to rage, her lover to 
wonder, her friends to despise, and make him alone 
happy who had acted no such selfish part as they had, 
bat suffered for her more, ah, how much more i with 
whom while life was spared her, she could be equally 
happy in any place, in any country ; in Germany, in 
America, in England, in exile ! 

But what availed all this, if De Meurville was never 
to know it ? and there now seemed no probability of 
her seeing him again to acquaint him with her senti- 
ments, for his Swiss valet whom she had met going 
down stairs, confirmed the inforntation ^ven in his 
master's letter ; namely, that the latter was very ill, and 
would be leaving Hermitage next morning. Was this 
to be borne, was De Meurville to leave her, and for 
ever ! under the conviction that she had acted a part 
(he most contemptible 1 No ; sooner than he should, 
she would go to him that moment, show him the letters 
she had received, and then leave him to judge if she 
merited condemnation ; and if she did not, would he, 
her De Meurville, be the first to pronounce it, or she 
bis Agnes, the first from him to receive it. Her heart 
told her not ; and encouraged by its dictates, she ap» 
proached the apartment of her lover ; and the door 
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beiBg partly open, ventured to knock, but no ansvrer 
was returned, and she knocked agsdn. Still there was 
no answer ; and thinking it most likely the Count was 
in an adjoining room, she ventured through to the op- 
posite door ; upon entering which the first object that 
met her eyes, was De Meurville, extended on a soft, 
and apparently sleeping. Over the apartment in which 
the blinds were down, was diffused a mellow light, and 
through the windows, which opened to the gardeuj 
came the delicious fragrance of fruits and flowers. 

Agnes trembled, and stood as if on fairy ground ; 
upon one table lay a profusion of drawings done by 
the Count; on another, his books and music. Turning 
lightly over the pictures, Agnes was struck by one, 
representing a beautiful girl playing with a child ; (the 
latter was evidently Adrian Balfour;) so lovely that 
Agnes blushed to believe it could be meant for herself, 
though the general outline of the features confirmed 
her in the idea that it was. And indeed among each of 
the groups, of which he had done several, was some 
figure evidently intended for hers ; and which, whether 
it was enveloped in the cloak of a beggar girl, or 
adorned in gayer attire, had a face so bewitchingly 
sweet, as to throw every other into the shade. 

Agnes wept while she beheld these testimonies of her 
lover's affection, and going over to the sofa, contem- 
plated for a moment those beautiful features, to which 
sleep communicated a glow of health they had long 
ceased to wear when waking. ^ 

" De Meurville," said she, softly, and thinking it bet- 
ter to awaken him, as, if they did not take advantage of 
that period for an interview, no other might offer — " De 
Meurville," she again repeated, and evidently in that 
light uncertain slumber, which the slightest sound could 
dissipate, he turned, he sighed ! and clasping the hand 
she had lightly laid on his, awoke. Either from not 
feeling, or from being too languid to express, De Meur- 
ville did not manifest that extreme surprise at the sight 
of Agnes which she had feared he would ; but starting 
lip, and taking her hand, with a melancholy smile, he 






iisked her if slie were come to bid him farewell At* 
fected more by his looks and words than she had antici* 
pated she would be, Agnes, unable to reply, turned 
aside and wept. 

*' My Agnes !" said he, the sight of her tears evident* 
ly surprising and distressing him, *^ wherefore is it that 
you weep ?'* 

" Oh ! call me not your Agnes,'' said she. **Call 
me not by a title to which I have lost all claim, bxA 
which it is now my misery to know the proudest I could 
have possessed.^' 

" It might have been the happiest, Agnes," returned 
he ; ** and if it had depended upon me it should ; but 
the one you are about to possess, is far prouder, and 
would consequently in the eyes of mankind be generally 
deemed far happier also.'^ 

** How inadequate to bring it so !" exclaimed Agnes, 
with a sigh. But she continued, as soon as her tears 
would permit her, "You think, De Meurville, you are 
addressing that vain, weak creature, whom an idea of 
the world's admiration could induce to forget her affec- 
tion, her vows, lier religion, and, for the obtaining of 
a paltry title, seek alliance with a^e, vice, and infirmity, 
when, instead of that, you see before you a wretched 
heart-broken girl, who, in the hope of your love, for 
awhile alone lived, and who, in the conviction, or as 
she conceived it conviction, of its falsity, nearly died ; 
who, dragged by parental authority to the altar, sees in 
it only a readier passport to the grave." 

" Ah ! it has been as I foresaw," exclaimed the 
Count, with a sigh — " As I foretoUl to you, Agnes, it 
would, at our parting." 

** N«>, it has not -it could not be, De Meurville," in- 
terrupted she with emotion ; "or if }ou still conceive 
it has, after reading this letter, after seeing these in con- 
firmation of it, 1 was never worthy of the regard with 
which you once honoured me." 

« That you were once worthy, Agnes," said h^ 
taking the letters, " of all, and more than I now coulj 
offer you, nothing I could learn would make me doubts 
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but that you are still, it would be my deUgbt as misery 
to know.** 

While De Meurville was reading these epistles, 
Agnes would have retired, but he gently detained her« 
and when he had finished that which.explained the rest, 
caught her in his arms. 

** Oh, unfortunate that I was !'* said he, " to be en- 
tangled with that vile woman, to have been through her 
arts t|e means of destroying your happiness ! Who 
could Tiave conceived that the proposition I acceded to, 
to rid myself ot her society, was invented to deprive me 
for ever of yours ! Oh, Agnes ! of what sorrow and of 
what misery has she not been to me the cause.*' 

** To both you and me," said Agnes, weeping. 

** But tell me, tell me !" he continued wildly, 
** whether all or any thing I could now do would atone 
to you for the past ?" 

" All that a mortal could do for me, De Meurville, 
you have already doiie,'^ said Agnes, ^' and that under 
the suspicion of my being the most worthless of human 
creatures, it now rather rests with me to ask in what 
manner I am to recompense you for all that you have 
suffered for my sake." 

"By giving me yourself! — by giving me yourself!" 
exclaimed he, «j|orthat question makes me too happy for 
me to refute, asH^feel I ought its justice. Forget, my 
Agnes, every other tie, and upon this night, this very 
night, renounce them all or my sake." 

" You ask," said she, faintly, " what you only could 
obtain, and what, even to you,',:I hesitate to grant, from 
a conviction of the misery into which it would plunge 
my parents " 

*' Agnes !" said he, '* if I were pleading for myself 
alone, I would not endeavour to seduce you from your 
duty; but I am pleading for you ! and when 1 know 
the little happiness it is possible for you to enjoy with a 
man so dissimilar to yourself in age and dispositions as 
the Duke of Westennera, 1 feel that ne^te^ the disap- 

S ointment which parental vanity may suffer, nor the 
esire his Grace may very probably entertain of having 
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such an angel flitting about his gouty pillow, are mo* 
lives sufficient to deter me from making to you the offer 
at least, of what you have not now to learn, the ac- 
ceptance would make me most blessed.*' 

Agnes replied not by words, but her eyes met those 
of De Meurville, and reading it would seem acceptance 
there, he ventured to call her his own. As soon as 
she Hegan to speak, however, she adjured him to look 
at the letters which she had received as coming from 
him ; and De Meurville, in compliance with her wishes^ 
did so ; but they seemed rather to distract him, than to 
he in any way necessary as confirmation of the inno* 
cence of his Agnes; and at length tearing them in a 
thousand pieces he flung them from him. " So perish,** 
said he, "all reminiscences of that wretched woman; 
but not so summary shall be her punishment." 

" Ah, De Meurville !" exclaimed Agnes, " it may 
seem strange for me to be her intercessor, and with you; 
but when i know what I myself endured, under the sup* 
position of having lost your love, that she should have 
made any attempts, hli^ever unlawful, to obtain or t9 
regain you, I own I scarcely wonder '* 

"If it had been love that prompted her condudi 
Agnes, perhaps I should not either ; but it was not love» 
or any passion like it." 

" Oh, yes ! you do not know yourself," said she, 
** or you would believe it ; and if she has not injured 
yoi|r health for ever, I conceive the punishment of 
having loved you and lost you, sufficient for her — suffix 
cient for the misery of any creature who once might 
have entertained hopes of possessi g you *' 

De Meurville smiled, and looked at Agnes : but of 
what exactly that look and smile implied, farther than a 
suspicion of his being dearer in her eyes than he was in 
those of x)thers, none, perhaps, so well as she could telL 

« You talk of my health, my Agnes !" however at 
length he said, **asif you yourself enjoyed it, when 
that shadowy form, those pallid cheeks, those wasted 
arms which now entwine me, all tell so different a tale. 
Alas ! my love \ it was not oace so,'' 
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<< Nor will it be long,'' said she, caressingly. << These 
cheeks will be renovated with health, when it can be 
reflected from yours." 

While Agnes spoke, De Meurville drew from her 
bosom a picture of himself, which a similarity in the 
chain she always wore about her neck to the one he 
had given her with his miniature, had often led him to 
suspect she still hung next her heart, and regarding it 
and her with f^^9>^d and gratified emotion, exclaimed, 
<< To whom buUw happy original of this image should 
£all the delightful task of restoring the health and hap- 
piness of Agnes ?— not to the Duke of Westennera.** 

And as he spoke, their attention was arrested by the 
sound of voices in the garden, among others that of 
his Grace, who, apparently in high spirits, was talking 
and laughing alternately. 

That intuitive delicacy, that native reserve, which 
powerful emotion may for a time suspend, but which 
an ensuing calm, or an awakening idea, always occa- 
sions to return with full force to the bosom of woman, 
again took possession of the heart of Agnes ; and 
thinking she had already been guilty of an impropriety 
in remaining so long with De Meurville, she hastily 
arose, and, after making him promise to join them pre- 
sently in the drawing-room, would have left him ; but 
still he detained her ; nor did they part till each had 
settled the line of conduct they were to pursue. De 
Meurville determined that evening to seek an interview 
with Sir William, confess the sentiments he had long 
entertained for Agnes, and then implore him as a 
father solicitous for his daughter's happiness, to pursue 
that course which would most contribute to it, and dis- 
solve all engagements with the Duke of Westennera. 
This plan, though neither De. Meurville nor Agnes 
adopted it upon the supposition of Sir William's ac- 
ceding to their wishes, for that they knew, without 
Lady Mandeville's concurrence, would be out of the 
question, each thought it would be more proper to pur- 
sue than otherwise ; and therefore it was finally agreed 
between them, that De Meurville should follow it, and. 
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before either retired to rest, acquaint Agnes with the 
result of his interview with her father. 

If it proved favourable, — but that was not to be 
imagined ; — if it proved unsuccessful, her lover ini* 
plored her to make no hesitation in being married to 
bim in the Castle chapel, where he would have Mr* 
Lewson, her brother's curate, who was then stopping 
at the house ready waiting to uin|^bhem; and then 
De Meurville would, according tc^^Hfirst intention, 
leave Hermitage early in the morm^; but instead of 
for London^ for a town a few miles off, from which in 
the evening he would take a carriage and horses» and 
be ready waiting in a by-road near Hermitage, to con* 
vey her off from the latter. 

It was not without many sighs and tears that Agnes 
contemplated the fulfilment of this scheme ; for she 
was the best of daughters, as well as the most beloved 
of mistresses ; and though her mother had shown her« 
self unkind in her conduct towards her, and that she 
could sacrifice her child^s happiness for the gratification 
of her own ambitious views, and though her father had 
proved himself weak in making no opposition to his 
wife's manoeuvres, she could not forget that they wem 
still her parents ; and that neither ,her dislike of the 
Duke of Westenaera, nor adoration of the Count de 
Meurville, altogether justified her leaving them m the 
manner she intended. But what was to be done, and 
which was most calculated to soften and overcome her 
resolution 1 De Meurville, pleading, imploring, hanging 
on her words, with healft, spirits, peace, all gone, but 
as they might be restored by her love ; or her parents, 
to whom in misery she had prayed unpi^d, to whom in 
tears she had appealed unheeded, to mom in frenzy 
she had knelt in vain. — Alas ! her heart said " He,'* 
but Nature whispered " They." * 
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her seizure of a cloak, which, lying over the feet of De 
Meurville, she was actually about to take up. 

" In the name of heaven ! what*s the matter?" said 
she, breaking ofi short in a pathetic lamentation she 
was beginning over " poor dear Maddy's scarlet cloak!" 
— " Are you mad, child T* and Terrance, amazed, in- 
quired if I was ill. 

" No, no," said I, regaining breath as my mother re- 
treated from the sofa. 

" Then what, for mercy's sake, *8 the matter V* cried 
the latter, somewhat angrily, '* you frightened me out 
of my senses !" and as my mothi r spoke, she sat dowUi 

declaring she was quite flustered " VVhy, Agnes, you 

seem wild to-nii^ht : what ! in the name of all that's 
wonderful, is come to you V* 

<< I thought I heard a noise down stairs, '' said I, wish- 
ing to direct her attention any where, every where, but 
to one spot. 

** Nonsense !" she replied, " why will you be so 
foolish ?'^ but at that moment, and most opportunely, 
some stir in the house justified my observation ; and in 
opening the door to listen, and reproving the delinquent, 
who was one of the house- maids, for being up so late, 
a sensation was created, which diverted her attention 
from me, and prevented any further allusion to the red 
cloak. Presently my mother took ht*r leave, and only 
imagine what a relief it was to me I I flew over to De 
Meurville, who, I was afraid, must be nearly smothered ; 
and, after releasing him from his confinement, asked 
him if he had not been frightened out of his senses. 

" On your account, my Au^nes, I was." said he ; and 
indeed he looked so ill, that I was quite uneasy, and 
wanted him to retire to rest directly, but he wouldn't 
hear of it — and told me he never felt better : " You for- 
get, my AiJ^nes,*' said he, " that the time is come, in 
which your consent alone is wanting, for the solemniza- 
tion of those rites which will render vou mine for ever; 
and think you that any thing but joy can afiect me in 
this hallowed hour 1 ah ! Agnes, no.'' 

" And yet will this hour," ssud I, *« be but the epoch 
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from which to date others of greater happiness^ yfhen 
neither fear nor anxiety shall cloud our enjoyment of 
each other's society." 

** When,'* cried he, embracing me, " we never more 
shall part V 

But without troubling you with such detail, or any 
more intermediate circumstances, it will suffice to say, 
we were married that night in the castle chapel, which 
we reached, finding it the shortest and most convenient 
way, through the passage I alluded to before, leading out 
of my room. And De Meurville left Hermitage next 
morning, after haviug previously settled with me as to 
the steps we should take in the ("vening. 

Some have observed, — Dr. Johnson for one — that we 
never do any thing for the last time without regret ! 
And what overwhelming emotion I felt when the hour 
arrived, in which i was for the last time to see my pa- 
rents, you may form an idea. Like a perturbed spirit, 
] wandered about the room in which every one else was 
gay and happy ; and at last, gliding up to the table 
where my mother was playing cards, I sat oi) a chair at 
the back of hers, leaning my head on my hand. *^ What 
is the matter, Agnes !" said the Duke of Westennera, 
" you look very pale !'* 

" I don't know ; I am ill,** returned I ; " I believe I 
nust retire.^' And as I spoke, my mother turned 
quickly round: "You look very unwell Agnes,** she 
said, " and had better withdraw, for illness and you 
must have nothing to do with each other to-mqrrow 
you know.** 

** To-morrow !'* repeated the Duke, and smiling he 
pressed my hand, but it was no moment with me in 
which to return his smile; and bursting into tears, I hid 
my face on the neck of my mother. 

" What means this agitation, A^nes V^ she inquired, 
and probably, from not wishing his Grace to behold it, 
she arose hastily, and hurried with me into the next 
room, where was sitting my father. " Tell me, Agnes," 
she said, shutting the door, " what mean these tears i 
fiiese agitations? these perpetual illnesses of yours ; tr> 
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what am I to impute them 1 for I really cannot tell ( 
I thought your extreme aversion to his Grace was over- 
come ; and that you anticipated your marriage — if not 
with the delight one might expect, at least with a satis- 
faction one could not complain of; but, instead of that^ 
the time approaches, and you appear little better than a 
maniac ! For ever in tears ! I cannot look at, much less 
speak to you, without producing a flood. What does 
all this mean ? tell me, Agnes ; in presence of your 
father, tell me.*' 

** It means, it means,** said I, as soon as I could speak, 
** that I am wretched ;— and why you should wonder at 
my being so, when you have made me so, I cannot 
tell !" 

" Ungrateful girl !" interrupted my mother ; " Listen 
to her," she said, addressing m> father, " listen to the 
thanks 1 receive for my solicitude to secure her happi- 
ness : but know, Agnes, that from the moment you be- 
come the Duke of Westennera's wife, which — please 
heaven — you will do ere this to-morrow, I renounce all 
trouble respecting you, for i am weary of you. Your 

Eerpetual discontents, exceed even my power of for- 
earance. And to be a galley-slave, or a miner, or any 
thing else, 1 should now consider a less laborious duty, 
than for a week Umger to attend on the whims and 
caprices of Miss Mandeville." 

" You have spoken well,^* involuntarily exclaimed I, 
" for you have dissipated all remaining scruples ; and 
never, never more, shall you be troubled with my 
caprices : he perhaps will bear them, who with myself 
must wed them ; and, it he does not, they, with me 
must die.'' 

Supposing of course that it was to the Duke of 
Westennera I alluded, my mother was softened ; and 
observing, " that though her words were harsh, she did 
ftot mean them unkind, and that if they had brought 
me to reason, she could not repent them,'* she extended 
ker hand to mine, which you may be sure embraced it 
« Let not this night," said I, « the last night which I 
(Shall for so long a time spend here, be embittered by 
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amy recollections of unkindness from you, but fotgive 
&ny I may ever have shown, and then endeavour to 
forget it." With this entreaty I also turned to my 
father, and after embracing both, left them, perhaps 
for ever, but of course under the idea that it was only 
ffll next morning. 

On my way to my room I met Arabella, to whom I 
wished good night, and I believe with a seriousness that 
surprised her, for returning after she had left me, she 
said, " Is any thing the matter, Agnes 1" " No,*' re- 
turned I carelessly, and taking from her a book, which, 
it would seem, by instinct I knew to be De Meurville's* 
asked her where she found it. 

"In Clifford's room," returned she, "and I was 
bringing it down that we might recollect to send it to 
him." 

« What is it called V 

"She didn't know." Only conceive how little 
curiosity. " Ah, I wouldn't have changed with Ara- 
bella, though she was light of heart, and I was not, but 
with whom would I have changed places 1 Not with any 
one in this world !" and so I couldn't help thinking as 
she followed me into my room, and began talking to me 
about De Meurvillc. 

" I have sometimes thought, Agnes," said she, after 
a pause, " that you loved Clifford !" 

" I donH think any one could know him without 
loving him," returned I, 

" Ah, but with something more than common love,*' 
said she, " and that he loves you." 

" Why should you think so ?" inquired I. 

" Oh, I have seen him look at you,'' said she, " and 
sometimes you at him, as if you were thinking of one 
another." 

" Not latterly I am sure^" said I, " not since he has 
been here this last time."^' 

" No, not so much," said she ; " but when he was 
here before, then he never smiled, but he raised his 
eyes on you ; and if you smiled also, he looked pleased 
and happy." 
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atonement for every deficiency in others. If iiien<k 
are unkind, it will but make him more fond. If relar 
tions are unjust, it is Pe Meurville, and not his wife^ 
they will make their bitterest foe ; and if the most de- 
voted love man ever felt, or psud, towards woman, can 
avert her slightest sorrow — she shall never know it I** 
The storm, which had been gradually increasing, 
now rose to such a height, accompanied with thunder 
and lightning, that the driver declared it impossible to 
proceed ; and, being a civil man, proposed dismounting, 
and seeing if there were any house in the neighbour- 
hood at which he could stop for the night. Having no 
fear from pursuit, which, if it did, could not commence 
till ten or eleven next morning, when my absence might 
perhaps be discovered, De Meurville and 1 consented 
to this— ^and most fortunately found ourselves stopping 
near a superior sort of farm-house, where they were in 
the habit of letting a room to any stranger, li^to this 
house we were presently ushered ; and the comfortable 
appearance of the inmates, who were collected around 
a large fire, made it appear an actual heaven after our 
exposure to the elements without. Wrapped in my 
cloak, as I stood warming my feet, I had an opportu* 
nity of surveying those around me : they composed a 
group of at once the plainest and most good-humoured 
faces 1 ever saw in my life. There was an elderly 
couple — he had been reading aloud from RoLinson 
Crusoe ; she had been knitting — which, at my entrance, 
she discontinued, till I begged her to resume. Then 
there were two oiiddle-aged women, I pn^sume their 
daughters, preparing supper ; and three young men en- 
gaged in mending fishing nets, or something of the 
kind. Besides these, and the only exception to a 
general appearance of kindness and good will, was a 
crabbed old dame, half asleep and half awake ; but 
enough the latter to view me with a. very malignant ex- 
pression ; about whom, in truth, De Meurville* was 
making more fuss than an object so unworthy deserved ; 
nor could I prevail on him to be quiet, till I had con- 
sented to take some refreshment. Previous to whicb 
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and while it was preparing, I went to look at the 
room they proposed for my sleepkig in ; and which^ 
like the one I had left adjoining it, wa» most comfort* 
able. - 

During the night the storm continued, but the morn-^ 
ing rose beautiful as we could desire ; and, after breaks- 
fasting, we proceeded,, thinking it altogether the best 
plan, by a coach which happened to pass that way. In 
k, were two old acquaintances, the only inside pas- 
sengers, a gentleman and bis daughter ; the former an 
agreeable kind of man, the latter dull and reserved 
enough ; looking upon me, I suspect, as in a more 
agreeable situation with a husband who spoiled me, than 
she with a father, who perpetually contradicted her ; 
and whose protection, I know, she has made many un- 
successful attempts to free herself from by marriage, 
unaware that the latter may entail miseries, in com- 
parison with which other annoyances are as iK>thing. 
But is it the beloved wife of De Meurville who finds 
herself writing thus 1 Ab I let me check my pen, and, 
more particularly, as the most adored of men is near 
me. He asks me what I am writing about 1 What 
shall I say I Shall I say 1 am writing to the dearest of 
friends, about the most amiable of husbands { No : I 
will not flatter his vanity so far ; and I hope it^s out of 
my power to increase your conviction of my affection. 
Surely it must be I But to return to my story: we 
reached London that afternoon, and De Meurville and 
1 were sitting down to a tete-k-tete dinner, when it was^ 
disagreeably transformed into a trio,, by the entrance 
of a gentleman, who had recognised De Meurville at 
the window of the hotel, and wbhed to converse with 
him on business ; disagreeably^ I say, but» as it turned 
out, I was not sorry, for it gave me an opportunity of 
going out, unknown to the latter, after dinner. , ^ 

Too soon, you will say^ to run off from my husband ;; 
but the fact was, 1 wanted to see the DamerS) and not 
being quite certain of the reception I might meet with^ 
did not wish to expose De Meurville to the possibility 
^ an affront. 1 was mistaken, however^ in supposing, 
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any necefisity for such precaution; they Hew to me 
with open arms, and Charles declared that were it his 
own daughter, or sister, who had acted as I had done, 
under dmilar circumstances, he could not have blamed 
her. 

<< I almost died,'' said I, <' in my efforts to obey my 
parents ; but surely it was a more pleasing prospect to 
live in the enjoyment of De Meurville's love.^'^ 

<* Oh, infinitely more !" returned Caroline, and she 
smiled. 

** But why,'' said Charles, << should we not go and 
see this dear De Meurville, more especially, as your 
leaving town to-night is, you say, a settled thitig V* 

" Yes, come !" cried I, " he will be delighted to see 
you, and your company will render this night, the last 
perhaps which we ^all for years spend, in England, the 
oftenest referred to, the most fondly prized.'* 

In short, they accompanied me back to the hotel, 
and I ushered them into the drawing-room, where was 
still sitting De Meurville and his friend ; indeed it was 
but a quarter of an hour since I had left them, or the 
former would certainly have been in pursuit of me, for 
he is never happy when I am out of his sight. If he 
delights so much in me, with how much more reason 
may I, in him, for he is more perfect than ever his 
Agnes can be. The Darners spent the evening with 
us, and never did evening pass more agreeably. At 
parting, all of us were somewhat affected, particularly 
Caroline and myself ; while she wished me every hap- 
piness in this world, she more feelingly prayed for my 
exemption from its sorrows. 

"Oh never fear!" cried Charles, " she has De Meur- 
ville to share its sorrows with her.** 

« Rather may he ever participate in its joys,** said I ; 
and when the Damers took leave, which, after reiterated 
good wishes, they presently did, I turned to embrace 
the dear source of all my future hopes, who looked — 
as he ever does, on this side heaven — ^their brightest 
pledge. 



We left London that night for Dover, from which we 
sailed the next evening for Calais, and thence proceed* 
ed, without delay, to Paris, where it was necessary De 
Meurville should remain a day or two. While there 
we stopped at the hotel D'Angleterre, the very hotel in 
which, more than three years ago, I first met De 
Meurville. Well t recollected the evening, as if it 
were this ; I was alone, for every one bad gone out ex* 
cept myself and Madame de Blancheau, our French 
governess, who had retired to her room with a tooth- 
ache. — In person, De Meurville was just what he is 
now, interesting rather than handsome, elegant rather 
than striking, fascinating more from the graces of na- 
ture than from any adventitious acquirement of man- 
ner, though he has the latter in an eminent degree ; we 
talked, I recollect, of every subject under heaven, and 
often have I wondered since, when — in tete-k-tete with 
him— *my powers of conversation have deserted me, 
where I found them then ; but it was love, I now sup- 
pose, first taught me bashfulness, nor does it still allow 
me that self-possession 1 ought perhaps to have ; like a 
silly timid girl, I blush and tremble whenever my hus« 
band caresses me, and yield to bis embraces — but to 
hide myself from his eyes ! What De Meurville must 
think of my fol]y I know not ; better can I tell bis kind 
consideration for it, and he will steal my hand, and 
glide his arm around my waist, before his foolish Agnes 
has time to blush about it. But then he smiles with 
cruel exultation, and over whom is it that he thus 
triumphs ? Over her so willing to own his power ; sO' 
unable, as experience has proved, to resist it. 

From the time I left Paris, my imagination was, as 
you may fancy, perpetually employed in forming sup- 
positions with respect to those 1 was about to meet. 
How brilliant they were, how completely disappointed, 
I have not now time to tell you. SuflBce it to say, that 
every thing but the appearance of grandeur and mag- 
nificence fell short of my expectation. De Meurville's 
ailters, or rather his sister's-in-law — for his only sister 
bas taken the veil — are fine showy women, and his mo* 
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ther ! oh how unlike what I bad faneied ! De Meur- 
ville's mother is a coarse, fat-l loking woman — Uiinking 
her son, as well she may, the most superior of human 
beings. 

Besides these* the inmates of this gloomy tapestry- 
hung castle, about which I am afraid to walk by my^ 
self, are very numerous. Antiquated uncles^ aunts^ 
and cousins, form the larger share. Among them all, 
dressed up as they are, like the figures in old pictures, Ij 
in my simple English costume, cut a very inconsequen* 
tial figure ; but wbHe 1 appear pleasing in De Meur> 
ville's eyes, it is of very little moment to me what I ap- 
pear in those of others, and he is never tired of telling 
me that I do* Indeed, he is never tired of saying ta 
me all that is kind and consolatory ; and to give you an 
idea how much 1 love him, would be as impossible a& 
to tell you how much he deserves that I should. Sup- 
pose I now bid you adieu^ and under the most anxious 
expectation of hearing ifrom you, remain, as ever, 
yours affectionately, 

Agnes De Meurville. 

P. S. I see by the English papers, which all an- 
nounce my elopement in the phraseology appropriate to 
such occasions, that the Duke of Westennera married 
the day week of its taking place ; Heaven grant his 
bride more happiness than I can form an idea of any- 
woman's enjoying with him ! By the bye — and last not 
kast, though like a true woman, I omitted mentioning 
it till now — my mother wrote me a very severe lettei 
soon after my arival here. It was filled with such up- 
braidings and reproaches, as literally made me cry my* 
self sick ; which when De Meurville discovered, he 
was like a distracted man that 1 should have seen it 
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CHAPTER Xllf. 

^'iNot showers to larks so pleasing^^ 
Not sunshine to the bee, 
Not rest from toil so easing, 
As those sweet soules to me." 

From the Count de MeurvUle to the Baron de Ron- 

cevalks. 

Tou are kind enou^'^h to express so earnest a wish of 
hearing from me after my arrival here, that though 
completely divided between my duties as a husband 
and a courtier, I must find a few minutes to write to you« 
With the Countess de Meurville I reached this place oa 
Thursday last, and am happy to say, my fair transplant* 
ed flower bore the journey as well as I could expect, 
and gives promise of soon looking again as beautiful as 
she once did in her native country. Oh ! De Ronce- 
valles, what a journey it was ! How happy to your 
friends &nd, if I may believe her gentle looks, not less so 
to his wife ! To be for the first time intrusted with the 
care of the woman one loves, to enjoy hours and days 
m her society, when moments alone had once made us 
content, is a luxuriance of bliss, an excess of joy, that 
he must be something more or less than man, who dUL 
not appreciate. For me, I felt transported somewherP 
above the seventh heaven, and fear my bride could only 
judge of the elevation of my mind by the stupidity of 
my manners. If she spoke, my admiring eyes confused 
her ; if I did myself, ^twas nonsense that I said, and she 
could plainly read the cause. In short, my absence 
and my attentions, both equally awkward, would, I was 
at last afr£ud, alienate the affections of my Agnes, 

'< And lore itself undo what love had done '/' 
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' But, like an angel, she forgave me all my foUy, and 
I told her, her doing so was a happy presage tor one 
who would have so many «*laims to make upon her for- 
bearance. 

You desire me, Df Roncevalles, to describe my 
Agnes, not only for }our benefit, but the Baroness; 
who has, you say, expressed a conviction that she never 
shall be jealous till she sees the Countess de Meurville ! 
What an opinion must she have of my taste, if she con- 
ceives me alone able to select a woman capable of ex- 
citing such a sentiment ! but not a greater than I must 
have of hers, from the circumstance of her having 
chosen you. 

In person, then, my Aicnes is rather tall, but so slen- 
der as to convey an impression of frailty and delicacy, 
which her manners and expression sweetly confirm ; 
not that the former are inanima e, or the latter languid, 
but so blended with gentleness and feminine timidity, 
as to give an idea of a creature, formed to look up to 
others for support, and accustomed to be cherished with 
the fondest care. In Agnes there is nothing of the off- 
hand, the showy, the dashing, but all that you can con- 
ceive of the gentle, the feminine, the retiring, the sweet : 
were I to describe her by the impressions I feel she 
would make on you, even from a single glance, I should 
say you would pronounce her k)vely, intellectual, sweet- 
tempered, beloved ! one formed. 
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" The softest raptures to impart. 
To feel the most refioM.*' 



If 1>y the sentiments a farther acquaintance would pro* 
duce, so endearing and bewitching, as though no heart 
so well as my own can feel, no lips, for that very rea- 
son, can so ill express. Her eyes are of the deepest 
blue ; and her colour of the faintest carmine, with a 
mouth, which though I know you will think me run* 
ning into the usual rhapsody of a lover, is so like a rose- 
bud, that 1 can compare it to nothing else. In the 
meantime, as I trust the period is not very far distani; 
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when you will yourself be welcomed by this beautiful 
mouth, and see 

" Those eyes in Uqnid circles moving, 
That cheek abash'd at man's approving,'* 

I shall not farther dwell upon their attractions, but, 
leaving you to judge whether I have exaggerated them, 
remain, in the meantime, with kind regards to the Ba- 
roness, and love to your charming children. 

Yours, very truly, 

C. De Meurville. 

The elopement of Agnes did not altogether excite 
that sensation which might have been expected, or that 
degree of indignation and surprise which alone could 
have pacified Lady Mandeville, whose own rage on the 
occasion litei:ally scared that of others. With the ex- 
ception of the Duke of Westennera, in whose bosom, 
surprise at her folly exceeded every other sentiment, 
pity was the prevailing feeling ; and that a lovely girl 
like Miss Mandeville, dying as she to all appearance was, 
should be reduced to such a step, reflected more dis- 
grace on the parents than the child. But pity and rage 
were alike unavailing, she was De Meurville's, De 
Meurville*s for ever ! and no one seemed willing to step 
forward and dispute his claim. Some from indolence, 
some from feeling ; Sir William beheld, in secret and 
unsuspected delight, the emancipation of his child ; 
Sydney and Clermont swore it was only what their 
mother might expect ; and even the Duke, in his mo- 
ments of sanity, professed himself never to have expect- 
ed such fortune as the possession of so sweet a creature 
would have proved. 

But Lady Mandeville was like a distracted woman ; 
and at once unfortunate for her gratification, and for- 
tunate for their lives was it, that none in the house were 
accessary to the elopement ; it would certainly have 
eccasioned their destruction. 

Mr. Lewson was the only person in the least impli- 
cated, and he escaped all suspicion, from being supposed 
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far distant on tbe night inr which he in reality married 
them. 

Anticipating the lapse of six months, which ensuing 
this event were passed in dull uniformity, we must in- 
troduce our readers to one of greater importance, by 
which Lady Mandeville became a widow, and her eldest 
son heir to all his father's honours ; namely, the death 
of Sir William. This blow, long expected, from the 
declining health of tbe Baronet, had been hastened 
by untimely information of tbe sad end of Charlotte, 
over whose marriage, from the period of her misconduct, 
he bad lamented with a bitterness, which bis unfeeling 
wife had never known : indeed in tbe guilt of a child, 
there is something to rouse the most lethargic nature, 
and tbe parent who can behold it with unconcern, is 
one who would have connived at it with indifference. 

Tbe death of Sir William left Lady Mandeville, de- 
pendent on her son for any benefits exclusive of the 
payment of her jointure ; and that these would include, 
allowing ber to remain at Hermitage, her carriage, &c. 
she had little doubt. On this head, however, Sydney, 
now Sir Sydney Mandeville, seemed to entertain a 
different opinion, and while tbe Baronet thought that 
permitting his mother to live with him till bis marriage 
was doing her a favour, she conceived that residing with 
him ever after would be conferring on him an honour. 
The fact was, Lady Mandeville was not fully aware of 
the involved state in which Sir William had left bis 
affairs, and supposed things would go on as they had 
hitherto done. But that they never could again, except 
under the regulation of a more parsimonious band than 
hers, Sydney was perfectly aware, and therefore de- 
termined to look for a wife possessing qualities he had 
long ago perceived deticient in a mother : till however 
he succeeded in selecting one to his taste, her ladyship 
was welcome to remain at Hermitage, and nothing but 
the surrounding sables should remind her that she had 
lost a husband. This was surely as much as such a 
mother as Lady Mandeville, bad a right to expect, but 
not so much, it seems^ as she did ; and highly indignant 
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dMil her floii shoidd propose appointiiig anodier nustrefls 
ui that h0liiet over which she, for more than tUrty 
years, had reigned undisputed queen, her ladyship de« 
termined on quitting Hermitage immediately, and with 
her two daughters, Arabella and Rhoda, settling in 
London. This step, prompted first by pique, was 
finally hastened by necessity ; for the commencement 
of a disorder, long suspected, was now declared certain^ 
and no place but in the vicinity of medical advice, pro* 

E:r for her ladyship. H*>w such a communication af« 
cted one violent in her passions and unaccustomed to 
restraint, nnagination may picture, though words canuok 
describe. It roused every bad ft-eling of her nature, 
and ang]*y with all around, as if they had been her 
enemies, it transformed in her eyes the world she had 
worshipped, into a scene of misery and wo. 

About the two remaining Miss Mamievilles it now 
became a question what to do ; neither had fortune, 
nor had either talents. Their education having been 
totally neglected, under the mi^taken idea, that money 
was better expended on those of the iamily who, fa* 
Toured by nature, would be likely to form alliances 
beneficial to the rest. That this had been mnst mis- 
taken policy, the total inadequacy of any one of the 
sisters who had married, to protect those who had not, 
now proved. Among them, Mrs. Kaltour was the only 
one in the least likely ; and she, a woman of the world, 
surrounded with a large family, and married to a man 
profuse in his own expenses alone, had not the inclina- 
tion : besides the Balfours were in Italy. To the 
Countess of Ossulton there had ^nen several letters 
written ; but a few lines from the Earl, and thtit after 
great delay, was the only token of their having been 
received. His Lordship's epistle contained a request 
that all correspondence might cease ; the health ol the 
Countess being too delicate to admit of her k(;eping it 
up. Besides this, there was a mortifying hint at the 
disgraceful conduct of Mrs. Russel, and elopement of 
Agnes : hb Lordship said that close intimacy with a 
' V'imily, in wnich most unpleasant events had taken 
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place, was to be avoided, thougb Gonnezion with it was 
now irretrievable. For the De Meurvilles, they were 
exempted by circumstances, from any such unpleasant 
entailments as poor relations. And of the three young 
meu, Sydney, Clermont, and Adrian, the latter was 
with his regiment in America, the second indelent and 
selfish, pursuing lus own interests in the church ; and 
the Baronet, daily making discoTeries of debts and in- 
eambranres, which little inclined him to exercise charity 
tovrarrlM his sisters. 60 that the two Miss Mandevilles, 
Dotwithstandiug' the grandeur with which they were 
voAiuected, had, for a time at least, to remain in obscu* 
rity with their mother, her limited jointure not permit- 
ting her residence in any gay part of London, and in- 
deed the state of her hedth being such as to render 
ihui circumsitance immaterial. Strange vicissitudes 
altogether in a family which had once excited envy, 
admiration, and wonder, but only a commencement of 
those which were to precede its final extinction ; and 
a proof how little the tmsel of this world, its pomps 
and its vanities, can avert or ameliorate those melan- 
choly hours, in which remembrance will be hateful, 
and conscience tormenting ; in which repentance must 
be resorted to, or wo will be commensurate with eter- 
nity. 



CHAPTER XIV. 

<*ThT wonb, whatever their flatteriog spell, 
Could ne'er have thiu deceived : 
But eyes which acted troths so well, 
Were sure to be believed.'* ■ 

The sun of Glenallan was rising, as that of Mande^ 
?IDe was sinking, in the ascendancy, and the bright rays 
ef the former, served but to contrast the setting ligh^l 
the latter. The families of Malverton and Mand^ic 
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had 80 long been coupled together, that when nothing 
was heard of but the greatness of the one, and the names 
of Glenallan and Malverton, celebrated in India and ia 
Britain, the world began to look around, and ask what 
had become of their compeers, why their triumphs were 
at an end, while those of the other were daily increasing 
and reverberating from the Indian to the German ocean. 
The answer was comprehended in the decease of Sir 
William ; that had proved the death-blow to all their 
greatness, and the Baronet, who had been overlooked 
when living, was almost deified when dead. People 
began todiscover that he had been the best of the famOy, 
and that, under his apparent dulness and brusquerieof 
manner, he had concealed much warmth and friend-* 
liness of disposition, while with the rest all was folly^ 
pride, and pretension. Lady Mandeville, vain and silly, 
had brought up her daughters with no better ambition 
than that of forming good marriages, and though she 
had to a degree succeeded, it was with something very 
like satisfaction the world saw bow much she had been 
disappointed in the consequences she had expected 
would result from them; and whether her eyes were 
turned on Mrs. Balfour, Lady Ossi^ton, or the Counts 
ess de Meurville, there was not one but served to 
furnish some source of regret, and a melancholy com- 
parison of what they were, with what they might have 
been, as regarded the benefit to herself. From neither 
could her ladyship now derive any consequence, aad 
winter, which had so often been the scene of her gayety 
and theirs, was now passed, by the former at least,*in 
melancholy obscurity and unavailing regrets, in looking 
on with envy at those wi:^ yet continued to float on the 
ocean of popularity, aiA ki not unfrequently overhearing 
commiseration of her jwh unhappy fate. Never more 
unguardedly and more mortifyingly did she hear the 
latter discussed, than, one morning when with the 
strange iatality which sometimmleada' us to ouc iaie, 
she had gone into a fashionahi|pdressmaker'#^ sitting 
there, her ladyship was looking over 9)im «ilfea, when a 
splendid ci^rriage stopped before the door, Imd two ladieff 
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ibis to be ugly," continued Madame Frumeau, << for I 
conceive it to be beautiful, superbe, and for a com* 
plexion like my Lady Glenallan's, above all things 
created ; but then to prove how people's opinion and 
liking of a dress is determined by the person on whom 
it is seen, and that might disgust and revolt upon de 
Lady Mandeville, of whom you spoke, and whom I 
would say, from mere supposition, imagination, was 
gross, ht^avy, embonpoint, upon my Lady Glenallan 
would ravish, delight, and make ladies say, as they do 
every hour to me, ' Oh I must have this, or that, Ma- 
dame Frumeau, whether it be pretty or not, for I saw 
it upon the Marchioness of Glenallan at de Opera, or 
at Almack's, or at de Drawing-room, or somewhere or 
other, and it did make her look most divine.' " 

"Foolish people!* said the VI archioness, laughing. 
" They think,'* observed Lady Isabel, " that the thing 
^ in which Lady Glenallan looks best, must be most 
lovely ; and are, for the most part, mistaken," said her 
Ladyship, '* 1 generally choosing things, not for their 
beauty, but for their novelty/' " Apropos ! to the 
Mandevilles, however," added the Maichioness, «* I 
wonder where they atl are now?' 

** Oh t dispersed in every direction," returned Lady 
Isabel ; " the Baronet turned his mother and sisters out 
of doors as soon as he came to the title." 

** And little wonder," observed the Marchioness,* 
^ such a ridiculous extravagant set as they were ! I am 
Sure I have often seen those girls wear dresses which I 
should not have thought of doing.*' 

" And behave in a maniriryou'd have thought of still 
less !" observed Lady Isabel, trying on, as she spoke, a 
beautiful bonnet. 

*^h ! for behaviour," returned the Marchioness 
contemptuously, <^ they were the talk of town and 
country ; the way they used to entrap men, was actually 
scandalous." 

** Yes, I used to be kept in a dreadful fright about 
^^^lEdward," observed Lady Isabel, *^ and the very idea of 
{^^his marrying a MandeviUe^ actually annihilated me.'* 
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**Did he admire them?" carelessly inquired Lady 
Glenallan, as she twisted about a wreath of convol* 
vuluses. 

** No, I don't think he did," retunied her friend in 
the same tone, but fixing her gazelle-like eyes, for a 
moment, on those of the Marchioness, as if to say, 
'* not at least as he admires you." 

Lady Glenallan rather felt, than saw, that expressive 
look ; and, slightly blushing, turned to make some tri- 
fling inquiry of Madame Frumeau. 

<* No, I never made up any thing for the Miss Man« 
devilles,*' was the answer, " anil indeed, I did hear they 
were so very particular, that it was impossible to please 
them." 

** I suspect you think pretty much the same of me," 
observed Lady Gienallan, half smiliuij;. | 

" Oh ! my Lady, what a comparison !" was of course^ 
the reply. 

** Not a very unapt one either," remarked the Mar- 
chioness aside to Lady Isabel. " Bui,'' she continued 
aloud, <^ I'm a spoilt child, and always shall be, nothing 
pleases me." 

"Excusez moi, Madame," interrupted the dress- 
maker, " this cap, if you would but try it on, would 
certainly please you ; the ribbon so nonvelle — a lovely 
vine-leaf pattern, then the lace you yourself see a piece 
of Mechlin." 

" Oh ! its very pretty, they are all very pretty,'' re* 
turned the Marchioness, **but I've scores of such things 
at home ; and, in truth," added her Ladyship with 
something between a yawn and a smile, *^ I don't Imow 
what brought me here." 

" Oh ! allow me to hope, my Lady," said the polite 
Frenchwoman, ** that it was to be t^npted nHth some- 
thing; and, assurement, there be some unique articles 
here. This dress,'' displaying a silk h la roflc de Proy, 
vence, " is really the newest thing, nothing like it h'^'^^ 
yet appeared in London ; and de color would m^^ 
your Ladyship's so divinely." ^ 

<<0b! but it's a complete summer 
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served Lady Glenallan, without regarding it for a mo- 
meDt. 

" Pardonnez moi, my Lady, it is that happy mixture 
which is quite de rage now. These damask roses at 
bottom — intermixed with de Chinese, give it as much an 
aspect de I'hiver as could be desired, while their removal 
would, at any time, make it a dress pour la midi de 
r6t6.'* 

" It might suit a person," observed Lady Glenallan, 
" obliged to make one dress answer every season." 

" That person be not my Lady,'* observed Madame 
Frumeau laughing. 

" No, and consequently I don't want those convenient 
sort of things," said the Marchioness. 

" Well, do but regard, my Lady, this spangled crape, 
Ais gold muslin, this crimson velvet, this white satin, 
•4biy one of which dresses would look so charming on 
your Ladyship." 

" Oh ! 1 don't want any thing of the kind," said 
Lady Glenallan, '^ I never wear such things, except at 
court. If you had happened to have had a lace dress, 
or a very elegant musUn, I might have taken it ; but 
that's all." 

« Well, ^ Lady, what can be more elegant than this 
India muslin, so richly flowered as it is at the bottom, 
so i^eautifiilly inserted with lace at top." 

" Oh ! nothing, nothing, certainly !" replied the Mar- 
chioness ; " but I don't know whether I should like it. 
What do you think of it, Isabel ? Do you think that or 
a white crape would be best ?" 

"That, of the two," said Lady Isabel, who was 
trying coloured wreaths in her hair, " but, to tell you 
the truth, I don't think you want either, unless some- 
thing has befallen the myriad of dresses I was looking 
at the other day." 

" No, they are all safe/' returned the Marchioness 
with a languid amile. " But what do I want ? is the 
question." 

" Shall I turn moralizer," said Lady Isabel, looking 
"^ too lovely for a Mentor, « and say you want a perfect 
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conviction of your happiness, when you can so uncon* 
cemedly ask that question V 

The Marchioness laughed. << Morality doesnH come 
well from you just now, Isabel," said she, ** engaged in 
so unimportant a pursuit, as deciding the merit of arti- 
ficial flowers." 

^< I am afraid it doesn't come well from me at any 
time," said her Ladyship, sighing. 

" Whereas it always becomes me," playfully 9b* 
served Lady Glenallan. 

" Oh ! always," said Lady Isabel in the same tone, 
**but what would not become you, may I askl" 

** ril show you in a moment," returned the Mar- 
chioness, and she put on Lady Isabel's bonnet, which the 
latter had left on a table ; '^ this foreign concern, in 
which you look so charminu:, would disguise me.''. 

" Disguise you !" repeated her friend, and, as if at- 
tracted by some object, she suddenly flew to the win- 
dow; " I see a person who will tell me if it disguises 
you — if any thing can disguise you," her Ladyship con- 
tinued, opening it, and calling, hy the familiar appella- 
tion of Edward, to some one in the street. 

Who could be E<lward, simply Edward, to Lady 
Isabel, but — Lord Arabin: and the ver\ idea of his 
being called up to look at her, covered Lady Glenallan's 
cheeks with blushes. 

" My dear creature, what afe you about 1" her La- 
dyship hastily cried, untying the bonnet and attempting 
to take it off. 

**Oh ! nothing, nothing," said Lady Isabel, and flew 
over to prevent her, but in attempts to do so. occasion- 
ing the downt'al of all the Vlarehioness's beautiful hair. 
So that when the Earl entered, there stood Lady Glen- 
allan, her wil'i auburn tresses falling from underneath a 
scarlet bonnet, her colotir brii<ht»*ning, her eyes wan* 
dering here and there in beautiful confusion. ^jUlie was 
lovely to behold, and so Lord Aiabin seemed to think ; 
but it was only in the clance of a moment he betrayed 
his sentiments, for there were bystanders before whom 
he wished not to compromise her dignity or his own ; 
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certainly to be of deep concern to him,^ prepared to 
hand his sister into the carriage. 

As soon as the latter wavS seated, and Lord Arabin 
had left them. Lady Isabel asked her friend, << What 
she had said during their short conference, to make 
her brother look so grave T* 

The Marchioness told her, and then Lady Isabel 
looked serious also, and said she didnU know whether 
she oughtn't to join Edward in being very angry. 

" No, you ought not, indeed you ought not," said 
the Marchioness, in caressing accents, ^*wben you 
know well that I never refuse any thing to you, without 
punishing myself 

** Why then resort to that alternative V* inquired 
Lady Isabel, " surely there is no necessity for it.'* 

"But too much," returned the Marchioness, "if I 
may believe what Lad Glenallaii would persuade me: 
be says, the world begins to talk strangely of our in- 
timacy, and will not be persuaded of its innocency." 

" The world !" repeaterl L id\ Isabel contemptuously; 
" what is the world to Lady Glenallan.'* 

"Nothing in iheorv," returned the Marchioness, 
"but, in reality, a censor whose suspicions 1 could 
never survive." 

"Prove that you de8[)ise them," exclaimed Lady 
Isabel, " and they will lall powei less to the ground." 

" How can I do that, but by continuing in a[/pearance 
to deserve them ?'* 

" In no wa\," said her friend ; " and as that is the 
alternative, take it, resting assurfd that where retreat 
would imply shame, perseverance will obtain victory." 

The Marchioness sighed : " A victory over what 1" 
at length she said, — " ovi-r malice, which it might have 
been thought my character and situation would have 
protected me from ever having excited.'' 

Lady Isabel smiled, as if at the fallaciousness of suck 
a hope ; and with the air of one who spoke from ex- 
perience, obseived, "While there is a , world. Lady 
Glenallan, it will ever be a censorious one, and the 
subjects of its bitterness, the objects which are the most 
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elevated, whether it be by beauty, fortune, birth, or 
rank : judge then, whether, when you unite all these to 
every thing else, you can expect to escape." 

** I fear,*' said the Marchioness, " you speak too true ; 
and that, without attributing to myself any advantages 
by nature great enough to excite envy, I enjoy too many 
by fortune, not to ensure it.'* 

*« Depend upon it you do,'* replied Lady Isabel; 
*^ and that for two such exalted personages as you and 
I to form a friendship ; one possessing a husband most 
inferior to herself, the other a .brother, not deficient in 
the graces which ladies admire — without the ill-natured 
world presuming that half of the attractions of Lady 
Isabella Wandesmere lay to Lady Glenallan, in those 
of the Earl of Arabin, would be a stretch of charity to 
which mankind has not yet arrived." 

«« Is this the inevitable consequence ?" sighed Lady 
Glenallan. 

"The inevitable," returned her friend; "and 
whether my friendship is worth continuing at such a 
price, you are to decide." " 

" Oh ! it is worth continuing at any price," cried th^ 
Marchioness ; " and I am wrong to be affected by the 
slanders of so illiberal a world. What would it have 
to offer me in exchange for your love i" 

" Its good opinion," contemptuously observed Lady 
Isabel. 

" That, if it is lost, must be gained at a less costly 
rate," replied the Marchioness, " or else despised." 

" You say right ; you do right ; you are perfect, my 
charming friend !" cried Lady Isabel, embracing her, 
" and I would ask no prouder title, than those of your 
friend, and Edward's sister." 

" Edward's sister !" repeated the Marchioness, " [ 
would that fate had made his lovely sister also mine." 

" Yes, by rendering you his wife." 

Lady Glenallan smiled, but reply was prevented by 
their stopping at her house in Grosvenor Square ; anC 
she bid adieu to Lady Isabel, after reiterated promiscp 
of using every endeavour to join her party in the eves- 
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ing. In these professions Lady Olenallan was sincere j 
and she really determined on making any sacrifices, 
sooner than disoblige one, for whom she was yet to con* 
sider the least she had ever made too great. 



CHAPTER XV. 

*^ There is a mystic thread of life, 

So dearly wreathM with mine alone, 
That destioy'M remorseless knife 
At once mast sever both or none." 

In becoming a husband, the Count de Meurville had 
not ceased to be a lover ; on the contrary, his affection 
Seemed to increase ; and that tenderness, which had 
been restrained by timidity in the latter, knew no 
bounds in the former. 

That the object towards whom this intensity of pas- 
sion was directed, though in the highest degree amia- 
ble and lovely, was not altogether superior enough to 
justify, or equal to adequately appreciate it, is cer- 
tain. Agnes, adoring her husband, could yet form an 
idea of happiness in sharing his society with the world ; 
he could only, in their being the world to each other* 
She mixed in society for its own sake ; he, 4)ut con- 
sidering it necessary from his rank and fortune. Hap- 
pier as the husband of Agnes, than the possession of 
this world's honours could make him, De Meurville 
seemed likely to forget his laurels as a hero, and his 
character as a courtier : but not so the Countess for 
him ; and all the fascinations which had lulled him into 
indolence, were exerted to rouse him from it, his dis- 
tinction being necessary to her vanity as a woman, 
though it could never add to her happiness as a wife. 
And to hang fearlessly upon that arm which, in battle, 
had been so often raised — to be smiled upon by those 
iips which kings had listened to — and held from danger 
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to that bosom which, blazing with orders^ excited a 
gazing multitude's admiration — was a triumph that, if it 
was dear in the hours of retirement, was a thousand 
times more so, in those of publicity and grandeur ; 
when a court was the theatre, and admiring man, and 
envying woman the spectators. But with the feelings 
and character of the Countess De Meurville, our read- 
ers will become better acquainted by our transcribing a 
letter of the latter to her usual correspondent, Miss 
Morton. 

Mt dearest Catharine, 
You accuse me of tilling up my letters with hopes, 
fears, anticipations, &c. respecting you, when the 
minutest thing regarding myself would be more interest- 
ing ; but surely you are* mistaken, and forget that while 
the eventful pan of your life is commencing, the ro- 
Biance of mine is ended — ended when its enjoyments 
first began. If, however, my continuing a heroine is 
not necessary to my continuing an object of interest to 
you, I will, as you dcbire, make myself the theme of 
this epistle ; and thereby indulge the inclination I ever 
entertain of doing wLat obliges me to talk of De Meur- 
ville. Already, 1 believe, I have given you sketches of 
the life I lead here, and of those with whom it is passed; 
The tenor of the former is, for the most part, monoto* 
nous ; the generality of the latter, not altogether agree- 
able. They look upon me, I can easily see, as a spoilt 
child, or rather as a spoilt wilie, and treat me, when, 
De Meurville is away, which he lor the most part is at 
court, in a very different manner from what they dare 
do when he is present. That their conduct would* 
make me unhappy, if any thing could make De Meur* 
ville's wife so, is certain ; but hitherto I have found 
that nothing but his displeasure can : and while I smile 
at their paltry eflFprts to embitter my felicity, the most 
trifling look or word of dissatisfaction from Clitford has 
ppwer to make me so miserable, as none but a severer 
judge than he, would ever desire I should be. My 
sufferings, indeed, may be sometimies increased by a 
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conviction of my husband, not altogether justifiably, 
exciting them ; for if he has a fault, and who was ever 
without one — ^it is that of jealousy ; and to see me in 
high spirits, when he is not himself the cause or the 
sharer of them, is sufiicient, lat any time, to throw him 
into a gloom, which nothing but my caresses can dissi* 
pate. That this proceeds from tht* excess of his love, 
and the constant fear it inspiies of losing mine^ I am 
well aware ; but then ought he to indulge such a fear 
at the expense of my peace ? Ought ht to embitter my 
happiness by suspicions, which he himself will afterward 
confess ungrounded 1 It was but the other evening I 
gave him a lecture on the subject : ** Who, De Meur- 
ville,'' said I, '*may n<>t fear a rival, when you begin to 
do so— for who had ever so little reason?' But what 
led to the subject I must tell you :— I told him I would^ 
as the only way to punish him, for I caniiotfind in my 
heart to resort to the severer way of treating him with 
coldness. None could, I believe, that had to contend 
with such fondness as he lavishes on me. No : there 
is not a woman upon earth who could ! But to return 
to the point. We had dining^with us, the other day^ 
an English traveller, and to uA, being English, he at* 
tached himself particularly during the evening ; well, 
this could not be, without my lovely Clifford taking it 
into his head that I liked the man-— or he me ; though 
neither of us had seen each other before ; and in a 
most dismal, dissatisfied sort of a way, he threw himself 
on a sofa oppo^UiB to us, and fixed his eyes reproach- 
fully on me. As soon as 1 perceived it, and I did not 
instantly, for Mr. Deloraiue was giving me an account 
of some of his friends, I went over to him, and, under 
some other pretext, took an opportunity of inquiring it 
any thing was the matter. In evident displeasure, he 
did not immediately reply, but presently, and averting 
bis face from mine, he expressed a wonder that I should 
have noticed him. 

« Noticed yq|^ Clifford !*' repeated I, « about what, 
then, do you thmk 1 was so interested 2" 
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^ Oby about what you are always more interested* 
Sian any thing else-,'' was his unkind reply, — <*• flirting."' 

Surprised and wounded by his manner, my first im«- 
pulse was to burst into tears ; but my second, which 
HA not on this occasion justify the adage, that says it is^ 
&e best, determined me on a contrary line of proceed-^ 
ing ; and returning to my companion, I set about talk- 
mg in a manner, that to those who could not hear the 
substance of my conversation, had all the appearance of 
what De IMeurville accused me. However, the latter 
did not long sit to witness my affected vivacity, but 
starting up, invited a maiden gentlewoman, of whom he 

^d not before taken the least notice, though she was 
ting beside him, to play at picquet. Involuntarily h 
smiled, and our eyes met ; Clifford understood^ the 
aature of my thoughts, and I could perfectly enter into 
his. Each was occupied with the other, though neither 
of us wished to appear so ; but soon weary of keeping 
up the appearance of spirits for which I had no founda- 
tion, I got rid of my English friend, and stealing across 
the room, sank down at the back of De Meurville's 
chair. At first he took no notice of it, and allowed, 
me to kiss him unregarded, but presently feeling, I be- 
lieve, my tears trickling on his neck, he took my hand,, 
and leaning back his head to kiss my cheek, asked me 
what was the matter. " Oh nothing, nothing," mur- 
mured I, *^ when you speak to me thus; but when it 
is otherwise every thing, n»y very heart sickens, and V 
cannot stand it." He sighed, and drawing me closer 
to him, asked whether he bad not reason to be diasatis- 
fied just now ? 

" No, you had not, indeed you had not !" returned I, 
" or if you had, you have every moment of my life, for 
never was I more innocently engaged." 

A smile was his only reply, but that was very elo- 
quent ; and glancing at his partner, who, too stupid to 
mind what either of us had been about, was classing^ 
ber cards, told me I must not disturb him. « To be neap 
him was happiness enough for me, and I i sat quiet as 
biS or she could desire, till we retired. When we did, 
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Ww6ver, De Meurville threw bis aites around me, and 
told me bow unhappy it made hitt» to have caused mj 
tears. 

<<Ah, De Meurville,'' said I, << if these tears, or many 
ttiore, could avert all you will cause me to shed by con- 
tinuing to indulge your unjust suspicions, I should be 
saved sorrow, and you repentance ; but as it is; they 
are but forerunners of those fated to deluge your bosom 
and mine; of those, which if they owed their first 
origin to love, will their last to despair.'' De Meurville 
could not bear to hear me talk so, he held me to his 
heart, he overcame me with his caresses, he called me 
every endearing name by which man can address wo- 
man. But, notwithstanding, and adoring him as 1 do,' 
I continued : ^Mf you cannot bear to imagine your 
Agnes dying by the grief which suspicion from you 
would occasion her, could you bear to behold, to inflict 
it 1 yllh, my Clifibrd, your tears tell me that you could 
*'lipt, and will not your actions also? Will you not en- 
deavour for my sake to check the tendency tojealc^sy 
>lvhich will destroy us both, to banish those suspicions 
Vhich nothing in my conduct shall ever justify 1 Recol- 
^ct of whom it is that you form them, of her who loved 

iou before she knew whaLlove was; who continued to 
p s^ after many lips had taught it, many eyes attempted 
to inspire it ; of her who cherished your remembrance 
when all aroimd 4t was dark, when every other was 
fleeting— of her, -my beloved, who will soon be the 
iQHother of your child !'^ 

De Meurville did not seem to need being reminded 

of my titles to his confidence and esteem, but expressed 

his sense of them, as if they had been far greater. 

IBncircIing me with his arms, he promised to endeavour 

at more command over himself, more confidence in me 

— expressed his conviction that nothing but the jealous 

apprehension inspired by love could ocoasidn his fears 

H^r excuse his doubts-^that it was loving so much him- 

^1f, made him featful others would do so too, and he 

'^K)uld not bear the idea. 

'<( Dearest I" said 1, <^ it is indeed your partiality leads 
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from being beloved by you, I am not now calculated to 
inspire particular notice ; any beauty I might once 
•have possessed, ill health and sorrow hare effiicedy while 
my spirits are so variable, that except from you who 
'know me, I should be more likely to incur the charge 
of affectation, than the homage of admiration." 

If you could have heard De Meurville, you would 
indeed suppose I had little foundation for my assertion ; 
but my own heart, a truer mirror than his, tells roe i 
have much, and the sinkings of the latter, with the 
shadow-like appearance of my figure, often so alarm 
roe, that I rush into society to avoid being alone. In 
fact, between you and I — for to no other dai-e 1 breathe 
the idea, lest it should reach my husband — i entertain 
very great doubts of whether I shall ever survive my 
confinement. Nature, as far as I can judge, seems 
exhausted within me, and the temporary renovation of 
health I enjoyed after my niarnage, to have caused a 
re-action which will destroy me : all the natural colour 
of my cheeks is fled, and my once high-beating pulse, 
languid and inert. To my beloved, I endeavour to 
'make this appear the necessary consequence of my 
situation ; and he, deceived by bis hopes, as by my as- 
sumed vivacity, and the hectic flushes which frequently 
brighten my countenance, is not at present, I thinl^ 
alarmed on my account. Indeed if he were, and that 
his sufferings bore any proportion to his love, they would 
be such as I could not live to behold— or he to sustain 1 
Of the latter, it would be impossible to give you an 
idea ; it exceeds my description, my power of return — 
almost my wishes. Not only by actions, but by thoughts 
does he evince it; and whether happy enough to be 
with him, or unfortunate enough to be separated from 
liira, I am equally convinced of being the only real ob- 
ject of his concern. When the first, 'tis by looks, by 
language, by attentions ; when the other, by every an- 
ticipation of my wishes, indulgence to ^my tastes, and 
occupation for my time, that his imagination can sug- 
^gest. He will, in pi^)Osition toalll can say, continue 
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sending me such beautiful dresses, such quantities oi- 
books, music, &c. with every other luxury or curiority 
he can purchase ; that to see me, and the apartments 
appropriated to me, you would suppose I was a princess. 
In fact, it is De Meurville's delight and desire, that I 
should appear like one, not with an idea that it gratifies 
my vanity, for he knows that his esteem only has power 
to do that, but to mortify those whom, he is aware, con- 
sider me an object very unworthy of exciting such re- 
gard ; and never is my Clifford so happy as in distin- 
guishing the creature whom all around endeavour to 
depress. The other day 1 went to court for the third 
or fourth time, I foi^et which, and was introduced to the 
Baroness de Roncevalles, of whom I had before heard 
De Meurville speak : she is a lovely, lively woman, and 
paid me so many compliments, that if I had not already 
received more than ever can be paid me again, I should 
literally have sunk under them ; but, as it was, I only 
blushed and disclaimed them, and looked up at Do 
Meurville and down on the ground, and every where, 
but upon the smiling eyes of the Baroness, who, when 
she told me I was the happiest of women, paid me, 
with due deference to her lad} ship, the only compli- 
ment I valued, for the only one which included my 
Clifford. By the by, the latter has taken it into his 
head of late, that drawing or writing much hurts me. 
So if you bear but seldom from me, before my con- 
finement, you must lay it all on him ; as also must you,, 
if, having a girl, I do not name it; Catharine : he will, 
I know, wish for Agnes — and, indeed, something like 
presentiment would almost incline me also. My child 
will, I fear, be the only relic he will have of its mother,^ 
and therefore should bear the name which, as having 
once belonged to her, its father will best love. Adieu, 
my Catharine, this conviction may be imaginary-^and I 
yet live for De Meurville and for you. Should it not 
prove so. Heaven grant that both you and he may find- 
consolation. 

I am, &c. &c. 

Agmes de Meurville. 
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CHAPTER XVI. 

** AUt ! that mwaioB's doiidt tboold rise 
That mina's pare mirror to defile ! 
Why waa her heart uiilike her eyea ? 
Why waa her lora imUke her amile ?'* 

When the Marchioness of GlenaHan left Lady Isabel 
Wandesmere on the morning which we have related in 
a preceding chaper, it was with a resolution to be of 
her party in the evening ; and knowing the Marquess 
would oppose himself to her intentipns, she determined 
to keep out of the way oi the latter, until the time should 
be passed in which his consent, or the contrary, would 
be availing. But her Ladyship's intention was unfor- 
tunately frustrated by her going accidentally into the 
very room where I«ord GlenaHan was sitting, and a 
little surprised, for she had understood him to be out, 
the Marchioness was at first about to retire, but the se- 
riousness of his look arrested her attention, and between 
something of carelessness, and something of curiosity, 
ahe sauntered on, and threw herself into a seat. 

<< 1 was thinking of you, Georgiana,** said he, raising 
bis eyes from a table covered with papers, over which 
he had been apparently ruminating. 

** Is that an uncommon circumstance V* inquired her 
Ladyship in her usual heartless tone. 

« It would seem not,^' replied he ; << uncommon 
things make common things forgot : and your idea was 
just now associated with such vulgar every*day concerns 
as bills and creditors." 

<< Dear, I am sorry to have disturbed such agreeable 
reflections, but I believe I might have postponed my 
visit for ever, if I waited for the time in which my image 
and disagreeaUe ones would not be combined in your 
memory.'' 
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The Marquess shook his head. ^^ It was not once 
so,'* said he. 

" Oh, if we begin to talk of once and now, my 
Lord," returned she quickly, and with something be- 
tween a smile of bitteroess and a sigh of regret, ^' we 
shall find such thousand sources of variety, to make the 
enumeration of one ridiculous." 

«' I fear we should," replied he, " and yet it need 
not have been so ; once might have been noto, and 
twvD would have been happy !" 

*^ I scarcely see how," said she ; << each has long dis.*; 
covered that neither is an angel." 

«* Me, I suspect," returned the Marquess, « you never 
supposed one, and therefore are nut disappointed. But 
you might have keptjup the delusion for ever." 

<< Probably, but as any thing like deceit is the furthest 
thing in the world from my character, I did not choose 
it." 

" Surprising," said the Marquess, " that you, so su- 
perior to deceit in yourself, can be imposed on by it in 
another !" 

*' I am not aware that f am," retunied she. 

** I and every one else are," observed her Lord. 

" Then you and every one else act very ungenerous- 
ly, in not enlightening me on the subject." 

♦' Perha))S from a conviction of its inutility." 

<* One can scarcely judge of what has never been 
tried." 

^* But of what has, you will allow, Georgiana, wc 
can," replied he ; " and on the subject to which I al- 
lude, every thing but u.ikindness has been tried in vain. 
From me you have heard warning, remonstrance, soli- 
citation, and advice. From the world, of course, you 
could not expect similar candour." 

" Really I don't know, it does not seem to have been 
restrained by any sentiments of delicacy from alarming 
you," observed the Marchioness. 

" It was not necessary," returned her Lord, with 
something like a smile t)f compassion, ^^ for the world* 
\o inform me of what I could judge from ocular de- 
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iBonstration, namely, that you are playii^ a desperate 
game with your owo happiness, and my fortune.^* 

" You do well,'* said the Marchioness bitterly, «« to 
add what is nearest your heart, and not even affect that 
the loss of my happiness could lessen yours. But I 
will be equally candid, and as it was your fortune and 
not yourself i married, •onfess myself considering the 
former made but to be disposed of at my pleasure." 

" Unfeeling woman !*' exclaimed the Marquess ; "it 
is not sufficient that you load me with debts, which, con- 
tracted every night at the gaming-table, exceed even 
my means to discharge ; that besides these, I am over- 
whelmed with others of so enormous an extent, as nothing 
but your being an Asiatic queen, or mistress, could 
justify your incurring— but 1 must be reproached as 
indifferent to your happiness, and told that that was but 
your due, which the world in general might tell you 
was only mine." 

" You assume a strange tone, my Lord," said Lady 
Glenallan haughtily, " and let me tell you, that if you 
come to talk of my obligations, with much more reason 
may I of yours. Do you think (and she looked as 
proud as became Lord Malvertoii's daughter, and 
Lord Glenallan's wife), do you think that this form^ 
these arms, for which princes have contended, would 
ever have been yours, had you nothing more important 
to offer than yourself?" 

" Add not insult to ingratitude, Georgiana," returned 
he, " but tell me whether the man exists who, knowing 
you as 1 do, would not consider all your beauty dearly 
bought, by having to entail your temper with it." 

" There are some questions," replied Lady Glenallan 
passionately, " which can be only replied to by others ; 
and 1 would ask whether the woman lives who, bring- 
ing rank, family, connexions, similar to mine, would 
submit to be addressed in language such* as yiDurs ? No, 
there does not — or I at least am not that woman ; and 
let me tell you, my Lord, that the time may yet «me, 
in which you will look back on the present as a ^ason 
of peace, a period af tranquillity — when my topper, ex*- 
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asperated by yours, will indeed become sueh as no 
beauty of mind or person will atone for, when you will 
hate me, loathe me, curse me, think the same country, 
kingdom, world, too small to contain us.'* 

Lord Olenallan regarded her with a sort of horror ; 
and in truth, amidst all her beauty, she was an object 
to inspire nothing else — ^to hear such language proceed 
from such lips ! such demoniac passions glare from her 
beautiful eyes ! was a sight more hateiiil than the most 
hideous deformity could have been, and appeared cal- 
culated to call down the vengeance of that nature, 
whose only crime towards her had been that of being 
too beneficent. 

<< Is it a fiend, or my wife," at length the Marquess 
murmured, **whom I hear speaking thus? Is it the 
creature I have cherished to idolatry 1 or something 
that I have hated, injured, despised T 

«**Ti8 something to whom you have done worse," 
returned she, with a defying air — " whom you have 
pretended to love ; but from whom you would debar 
every thing that her heart desires, the acquaintance she 
most solicits, the pleasures she most enjoys.'* 

The Marquess interrupted her, " Comprehend your 
every thing, Georgiana," said hr, «' in my disliking for 
you the company of Lady Isabella Wandesmere, and 
the entertainments which Si.e gives." 

" Yes, truly,*' said Lady Glenallan, contemptuously, 
" because you know nothing else do I prize so much." 

**'No," returned the Marquess, "but simply because 
I believe there is nothing in the world you ought to 

Erize so little ! If you knew, if you could ever know, 
ow you sink yourself by attempting to raise her; 
how completely she is forsaken by the wise and good, 
and how much her late marriage has served to confirm 
the idea the world long entertained of her want of deli- 
cacy, and disposition to avarice, you would, I think, for 
your 6wn sake, avoid her society — fearful, lest that by 
sharing her friendship, you should share her fate also.'' 
" To share that of my Isabel must ever be happi* 
ness," was the only reply the Marchioness deigned. 
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^^ I doubt,^ returned her Lord^ <* whether you wouM 
coneider it happiness to be slighted where you are now 
caressed, to be shunned where you have been courtedy 
to be pitied where you have been envied,'' 

<* It is a fate I am little fearful of incurring," replied 
the Marchioness ; ^* to prove how little, this very eve* 
XHng I shall attend Lady IsabePs balL% 

<*Tou do,^' said the Marquess, <<and to my house 
you never more return 1" 

^* As you please f' replied she with vaunted indiffer* 
ence ; but unable to keep up even the appearani'e of 
calmness, she burst into a passionate flood of tearSy 
" Oh that I had never, never seen you !'' she cried, 
clenching her hands, and speaking as if from her very, 
very heart, " that I had never seen you,'' she continued 
to repeat, stamping with rage, and tearing her beautiful 
hair. 

" That you never, never had !" spake from the hot* 
torn of his soul Lord Glenallan. 

** Then I might have been happy, yes ! should have 
been happy,'^ she cried, <« but as it is, I am miserable, 
beyond any thing, miserable !" 

"And so you will ever remain," replied be, "wMIe 
you indulge your infernal tempers ; he-aven would not 
be happy if you were there." " Hell would not b'u 
miserable while you were not !" exclaimed Lady Glen- 
allan, almost convulsed with fury. 

** Is it come to this ? Oh! is it come to this ?'' cried 
he. " Would to heaven, I could have foreseen the 
wife I was choosing, when I married you !" 

" Would to heaven," cried the Marchioness with 
equal vehemence, "that Geoi^iana Granville could 
have formed any idea of what the Marchioness of 
Glenallan would have to endure !" 

" You talk of endurance !" said her husband, and 
he smiled in the midst of his misery. But in reality, 
Lady Glenallan did endure more than she could ever 
inflict ; and to see her lying there, her hair dishevelled, 
her dress disarranged, her colour burning, was a me- 
lancholy and humiliating sight. To think thatt ^me^U^ 
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due like Lady Glenallan, for whom nature^ had done 
80 much, educadon shoiild have done so little — that 
abe, whom even in rage and hatred, looked lovely, did 
not possess virtue, which would have made her more 
than human! But it was not by looks alone that Lady 
Olenallan would have excited compassion. To hew 
her sobs, her screams, her execrations, her despair, it 
would have been believed that fate, instead of folly, had 
made her of womankind most miserable. She raved 
of her mother, as if in her she had lost her guardian 
angel, reviled her husband, as if he had been her bit- 
terest foe ; and cursed the day, the hour, in which she 
had consented to marry him ; wishing it had been the 
last of his life, or hers ! Oh it was melancholy to hear 
her ; but to behold her husband was more melancholy 
still : like a frantic man he paced the apartment, one 
hand over his eyes, as if to shut out the image of his 
wife, the other across bis bosom, in mute and over- 
whelming agony. "That I had died," at length he 
said, " sooner than have lived to hear you wish it ! 
That 1 had died," he repeated, when the door suddenly 
opened, and (unannounced and unattended) Mr. 
Granville entered, a little surprised at the scene before 
him ; but not so much as one would have been, to 
whom similar ones were a perfect novelty. He was at 
first about to retire, but Lady Glenalian detained him. 
Springing from the sofa, and shutting the door, she 
thus began : ** Sir, you were witness to my first ac- 
quaintance and marriage, with Lord Glenalian. I now 
only desire that you witness our eternal separation and 
farewell. He has lost all share in my affections, I every 
jjeeirt; to merit his, and that we may never, never meet 
l^ain, is the first wish of my heart !^' Here Lady Glen- 
alian was interrupted by her emotion, but it was not the 
emotion of sorrow or repentance ; and Mr. Granville 
exclaimed, " What means all this, to what am I to 
attribute it 1 I come here the bearer of pleasing tidings 
(for such your father being created Marquess, I doubt 
not you will reckon,) and find you in the heroics, and 
Glenalian in the gloom." 
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^ ^* You see things in a le88*serious point of view than 
circumstances warrant,^' said the Marcluoness, ** for I 
appeal to Lord Glens^an whether my sentiments are 
not the echoes of his; and if they are, this is not a 
time for levity.*' 

" But they are not, PU he bound for it they are not P 
said Mr. Granville, and he turned with an inquiring 
look towards the Marquess. ** It is only her proud 
blood that's up at something or other you have said 
amiss ; is it not so, my Lord V* 

*^ For the credit of her nature I will hope it," said 
the Marquess, ^< as what I lay not to the account of 
her pride, I must to that of something worse." 

** No, no, there is nothing in the world worse," re» 
turned Mr. Granville ; " and if there is, it does nol 
exist in Georgiana ; so forgive and forget." 

^<I can foi^ve," said the Marquess, extending his 
hand, ** but it is only by not forgetting— -it is only by 
remembering her as Lady Malverton's daughter." 

** 1 beg you will not make the least exertion of yout 
memory," replied Lady Glenallan haughtily, " but when 
you cease to love Georgiana, cease to affect caring for 
her mother also ; as she would not much value the re« 
gard of one who set so little estimation on that of her 
chad." 

" Do not," said the Marquess, " do not, for your 
own sake, cast off the only love you may one day have 
to boast ; the only one I think likely to survive your 
pride, your indifference, your unkindness, and disdain ! 
For your mother will not, if I know her right, be the 
first to extend a hand to one who, in forgetting her 
duties as a wife, proves that she possesses a very imper- 
fect idea of those of a daughter." 

<< PU not stay here to be lectured in this way," cried 
Lady Glenallan impatiently ; and snatdung up her bon- 
net, which at coming in she had taken off, was about to 
retire, when Mr. Granville detained her. 

<< Stop,'' said he, << this must not be ! I cannot allow 
you to jmrt thus, I cannot allow the daughter of mji 
brother, wd the friend I esteem, to separate thui A^ 
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indeed, could she afford to sit quiet, composed, and as 
if nothing in the world had interested her : for then she 
was certain of having, in a few moments, beside her, the 
roan whose admiration she most valued— «nd so it was. 
Scarce had Lady Oleuallan time to compose herself, be- 
fore the Earl came over, and, with the smile he usually 
wore when rather conscious of his own power, than 
inclined to be submissive to hers, congratulated heron 
her having overcome her scruples. 

** Not mine, my Lord, I had wme,^ returned the 
Marchioness. 

"Well, Lord Glenallan's?' 

" He overcame them himself. I should have disdain- 
ed to combat any thing so ridiculous." 

<' Ridiculous, indeed !" repeated Lord Arabin ; but 
with a smile which falsified his words, and called a faint 
blush to Lady Glenallan's face. ** I am sure none, to 
have seen us together this morning, or to see us now, 
would consider it dangerous for the same room to hold 
us." 

le Marchioness made no reply, 
Id Lord Arabia continued, " I could almost think, 
hsi^ Glenallan, that it was to keep me in suspense as 
to whether I was to have the happiness of seeing you 
this evening, that you conjured up Lord Glenallan's 
scruples, for he isn't wont to be so very fastidious." 

<^ I donH suspect the suspense would have weighed 
very heavy on your heart, my Lord," returned she,^ 
" were it even so." 

" Then you Uttle know that heart. Lady Glenallan," 
said he, " and still less yourself." 

"Perhaps I know both too well," replied the Mar- 
chioness, "but," she continued, "you certainly do 
not ^ve me reason to think. Lord Arabin, that the sus- 
pense terminated to your satisfaction." 

" Because it did not," replied Lord Aralnn, " if it did 
not to yours.'* 

• Of that, my Lord, you might judge, I imagine, by 
^eahig me here." 
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^* Oh, Isabel would have power to attract yoQ any 
where.'* 

** To-night she must have power to attract every one 
I think," said Lady Glenallan. << I never saw, Lord 
Arabin, such a scene of enchantment as she has creap- 
ted ; it comes nearest to the panorama of the valley of 
Samen, that still, lovely look ! but it is of a character 
altogether more glowing and luxurious : oh ! what would 
I give to visit the original !" 

" Well, we will make a .party. Lady Glenallan. I 
should be very happy to renew my acquaintance with 
Palestine in company with you ; and Isabel, I am sure, 
would be delighted to commence hers. 

** You have been there already then, my Lord," ob- 
served the Marchioness. 

" Oh yes, with every where else, but when I had only 
an old rusty sage for my companion ; and I am quite ot' 
Moore's opinion, 

< That the best works of Natnre improFe, 
When we see them reflected from looks that we love.' " 

While Lord Arabin and Lady Glenallan continued 
talking thus, and getting by degrees into a serious and 
sentimental strain, the world about them were talking 
also ; and Lady Isabel confirming by her looks and 
words the suspicions she heard passed on all sides, and 
occasionally addressed to herself, respecting them. 
Dancing and music commenced, and continued alter- 
nately ; aqid Lady Glenallan was still the companion of 
the Earl. They sung together the duett of " The heart 
unknown to pride," ^nd in a way very unequivocal : 

* This htmd than wealth is dearer,' 

a Ime that occurred in it, the Earl sung with enthusiasm: 
and having still the Marchioness's hand in his, for they 
had been dancing together, and he continued to retain 
it, there was no need of the most eloquent eyes in the 
world to enforce the application he meant to convey. 
As if it were, and, in fact it was, to give the Mar- 
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justly, as the arrangement of Lady Isabels party alto* 
gether, uniting, as it was observed by the Morning pa« 
pers to do, " Asiatic splendour and European re&te« 
menf The refreshments, the attendants, &c. vere 
all in character witl)^ the whole, and while the former 
consisted of every English and Eastern luxury, served 
up in oriental splendour, the latter attired as slaves, in 
turbans and vests of gold and silver muslin dazzled the 
eyes an,d bewildered the imagination while they admi- 
nistered to the senses, and made the whole scene appear 
indeed, 

<< That land of the myrtle, the rose, and the Tine, 
VTerc all, save the spirit of man, is divine.** 



. CHAPTER XVII. 

(( Thonah my many faults deface me, 
Cduid nooiher ariii be found, 
Than the »<ott one which embraced me, 
To inflict bO deep a wound ?"— Lord BTROlf . 

Our readers, our youthful ones especially, may 
perhaps imagine that the Count and Countess de 
Meurvilie, 

' " Who in each other clasp'd whatever fair 

High fancy foriuif, or lavish hearts can wish/' 

must on earth have found the happiness which others 
only anticipate hereafter ; but this was not altogether 
the case, and though he adored her, and she him, each 
were to the other a not unfrequent source of uneasi- 
ness. Agnes possessed rather the qualities delightful 
in a mistress, than desirable in a wife ; and De Meur- 
vilie, proud by nature, as suspicious from his acquaint- 
ance with the weakness of woman, dreaded any thing 
like the appearance of levity in her to whope fate he 
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kad united his own. Even the iionocent vivacity of 
Agnes, when shared or inspired by any roan but him* 
self, he would often thus construe ; and she, wounded 
that it should be the case, sometimes resented his dis* 
pleasure, by an appearance of increased gayety and 
anconcem, and at others reproached him for it by her 
sighs and by her tears. The former was i^ line of pro* 
ceeding at which De Meurville smiled, knowing her 
inadequacy loiig to continue it ; but the latter was 
eloquence he could not resist, and hanging about her, 
was not happy, till restored to her embrace and forgive* 
aess. In short, so attached were the Count and Coun* 
tess De Meurville to each other, that it seemed probable 
the birth of their child would, by inclining her to be 
more domestic, and leaving him no ground for jealousy^ 
have reconciled them on the only point in which they at 
present differed ; but this event was fated to be followed 
by circumstances which interfered to prevent the results 
that might otherwise have been expected, and sorrow^ 
which had clouded their unmarried, was yet to embitter 
their married life. 

After languishing for weeks between life and death, 
on the edge of both worlds, the beginning of April 
found the Countess De Meurville a mother, and her 
husband enjoying, by her becoming so, a happiness to 
which he had been for some time |)ast a stranger ; the 
sight of Agnes's sufferings having caused him such, as 
nothing short of the idea of becoming a father could in 
any alleviate but u> be that, and to her child, was a de- 
lightful idea — so delightful, that De Meurville thought 
be could never do enough for the creature who was tQ 
make him so : he watched over while sleeping, he at- 
tended her when waking, guarding her from disturb- 
ance, anticipating her wishes, supplying her wants ; in- 
spiring her, when equal to enjoying it, with hope^ 
soothing her, when unable to entertain it, with love; 
evincing towards her, in short, a tenderness, which waa 
returned by such unbcfcnded expressions of gratitude 
on her part, and eternal assurances of being repaid hf 
all he asked, her heart«-that, if there were a creature 
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upon eardi on wlioBe affection for him, De MeurviDe 
would have staked his salvation, it would bnve been 
Agnes. How little then a husband, so loving and 
beloved, was prepared to discover the object of his 
falolatry attached to another may be imagined ! so lit^ 
tie, that De Meurville's first conviction of his vnfe's 
being so, almost deprived him of life. 

It was about three months after the Countess's con- 
finement, that going one morning into her dressing- 
room, he was a good deal surprised to find her in earn- 
est and delighted contemplation of a picture, which a 
•ingle glance at betrayed to be a gentleman, and yet not 
his' own. She threw a hurried look at her attendant, 
on his entrance, as if to take it from her, but the latter 
was at the other end of the room, and evidently to hide 
it, the Countess put it down her bosom. De Meurville 
saw the actii^n, and was a good deal surprised at it ; but 
she, not imagining he had, continued, after the first slight 
embarrassment caused by his entering was over, to talk 
to, and caress him with her usual fondness* Though 
perhaps he would not exactly have owned he felt suspi- 
cious, certainly De Mturville felt dissatisfied at what he 
had observed, and could not help hoping every moment 
that his wife would, in some way or othei, explain it : 
she did not, however, and he becanie thoughtful and 
pale. Agnes noticed it, and endeavoured, without sus- 
pecting, to ascertain the cause : *' I am tired, I am fa- 
tigued,*' however, were his only answers to her tender 
and reiterated interrogations. '*Then, Clifford, why 
will you uot remain with me 1" said the Countess, as at 
tiie end of a few minutes he was rising to leave her. 
" Oh ! 1 must keep an engagement,** replied De Meur- 
ville, and before she could remonstrate, he had left her. 
It was however, as ma} be imagined, but to reflect on 
what would be the best method of coming at a know- 
ledge of whom the miniature was of that he had seen 
with his wife, for to occupy himself, or his thoughts, 
upon any other subject after what he had beheld, would 
have been to such a husband as the Count, impossible. 
Reflection, however, presented no expedient, but the 
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apparent one of demanding of Agnes herself an expla- 
nation ; and with an intention so to do, De Meurville, 
at the end of an hour, once more bent his steps to- 
wards her apartment. The Countess was no longer 
there, but from her attendant he learnt she had gone to 
Be down, not feeling herself well 

"Not feeling herself welll" repeated the Count 
^* Her illness is sudden ; what occasioned it 1" 

" I don't know, my Lord," replied the woman ; " but 
I think she said your Lordship startled her when you 
came m.'* 

** Startied her I** returned he, with such a smile as 
she had never before seen him wear, when speaking of 
her Lady — « Startled her !" he continued, and looked 
as if he could have said more, " Is she undressed ?^ at 
length he added. 

" No, my Lord, I only loosened her dress and put 
aside her ornaments,^' replied the woman, pointing 
carelessly to an half-open drawer. 

Immediately the Count started up, and upon some 
pretext dismissing her, proceeded to examine whether 
the mysterious picture were laid aside among the rest ; 
to his infinite surprise it was, but oh what agony was 
blended with the astonishment ! when, instead of being, 
as he had fondly deluded himself it would after all turn 
out to be, the picture of a relation, or of a mutual 
friend, it was that of a young and handsome man, whom 
he had occasionally seen mdeed, but never since he left 
Hermitage, and whom, till memory presented at this 
dreadful moment the recollection of his having been^ 
admirer of Agnes's, he had totally forgotten. With an 
involuntary exclamation of horror and contempt at his 
wife's periSdy and ingratitude, De Meurville was on 
the point of rushing into her chamber, but his intention 
was arrested by the falling of a note, which, attached 
in some way to the picture, he had not before per- 
ceived. <* Improvident, as ungrateful creature !" he ex- 
cLedmed, picking it up, and teariag it open, « she fancied 
I should not return, and lulled into security by my ap- 
parent unsuspicion, has undone herself indeed ! But 
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you were mistaken, madam !'^ be continued, glancinf 
at the riguature, which was, as he anticipated, Edward 
Aubrey, and reading as follows. " Dy dear lovely, 
irresistible Agnes, you may laugh at your own thraldom 
but you roust not at mine. You may call yourself a 
nun, sultana, a captive, but not me an enthusiast, a 
madman, a fool. Remember were I either, I should 
never have been your lover ! No ! such is not the man 
who would appreciate you, or aspire to rival your De 
Meurville ! No ! call me your Aubrey, your Edward, 
your lover ; those are the titles by which I should desire, 
to be recognised by you, and these are the titles by 
which I was once ! Ah, my Agnes, your blushing cheeks 
would fain deny it, but your conscious heart confirms 
it, was it not by those endearing names you whispered 
me to leave you, when together in the summer-bouse 
1)efore your illness, we neither kn^w the long farewell 
we were bidding to happiness ? Yes, my memory more 
faithful than } ours, declares that it was; and recollec- 
tion more valuable still, records a desire you then^ex- 
pressed to see my picture. I send it to you now, my 
charming friend, and should before, but as you were 
Dot in a state to visit the grotto yourself, and will not 
admit a confederate to our intercourse, I knew it would 
but be lying there at hazard of discovery. And now, 
my Agnes, let me remind you of your promise of meet- 
ing me to-morrow night ; surely it is the least you can 
do for one of whose life you have embittered every 
other. Should any fears of De Meurville prevent your 
compliance, remember how easy it is to be warned of 
his approach ; from a window you can have some one 
upon any pretext to make a signal, and I promise not 
a moment to detain you ; for triumphant as would be 
the capture, it would be at the same time too merci- 
lessy and my desire of being a conqueror must not make 
me forget that De Meurville is a husband. Can I for*' 
get it when he is yours I Farewell, most worshipped lof 
women ! in blessed anticipation of the moment of d 
meeting I live, and till it arrives^ may angels hover o^ 
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and protect you. Believe me, as ever, your adoring 
lover, and admiring friend, 

"Edvfard Aubrey.'* 

The note fell from the Count De Meurville's hands, 
and so stunning altogether were the sentences commu* 
nicated within these last few minutes, that without en* 
deavour, or power at resistance, he sunk upon a seat 
and fainted. It was in this alarming state, that the at- 
tendant, whom he had dismissed on a message, pre- 
sently returned and found him. Completely insensible^ 
he neither spoke, nor moved at her entrance, but lay, 
his head fallen back» his hands convulsively clasped. 
She was evidently frightened, and rang and called for 
assistance. Roused by the confusion irom a slumber 
into which she had fallen, the Countess presently en- 
>tered, to ascertain the cause, but oh ! what words, what 
expression ! can paint her distraction, on sight of De 
Meurville extended apparently lifeless, on a sofa ! She 
flew to him, she fell upon a seat beside him, and in ac- 
cents wild and incoherent, demanded what had brought 
him thus 1 None around, but Villars, the attendant be- 
fore alluded to, could give any idea, and she only that 
he had come in a few minutes before looking very ill, 
and while she was absent from the room for a few mo- 
ments, fainted. Like a distracted creature, the Coun- 
tess assisted in the application of every remedy for the 
restoration of her beloved husband, raised the dear 
head, and kissed the downcast eyelids, but all was for 
a while to no pur[)08e — the one lay senseless on her 
bosom, the others looked as if they never would rise. 
At length, and in a sort of sorrowful reluctance^ they 
did — the beautiful eyes were turned upon her, with an 
expression beyond description agonizing, — all that can 
be conceived of misery was comprehended in tfeat look. 
The Countess, unable to understand its cause, Jeant 
over him, and with soft endearments seemed endea- 
vouring to ascertain, but be started from her embraces 
soon as he felt them, and hiding his face in his arms, 
exclaimed, "Leave me, I would never, never, see you 
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then, however, he has contmued to revive, and is now, 
I think, only in want of rest and quiet, which, with 
such a nurse as your Isabel, there is little fear of his 
not obtaining. Believe me, as ever, 

" Your truly attached 

<< Isabella Wandesmere.^' 

Lady Glcnallan's feeling the strongest affection for 
Lord Arajm was not necessary to interest her in his 
ftite ; for,9sides the idea she could not but entertam 
of it having been on her account he fought, the Earl 
was a man calculated to excite interest in any female 
heart. Immediately on receiving Lady Isabel's note, 
the Marchioness began answering it, and expressing the 
sorrow which its contents occasioned her. " But tell 
me, my Isabel," she ended by sa) ing, " who is this en- 
viable object in whose cause your brother engaged ? If 
she were once the happiest, she must be now the vain- 
est of women." Little did Lady Glenallan imagine, 
while writing this, that if there was arty room for vanity 
or happiness, it was not in her bosom, at least as far as 
related to Lord Arabin ; and that the real cause of his 
engaging in a duel, was the following : Some time be- 
fore his acquaintance with the Marchioness, he had 
fallen in love with a young lady, who to all the beauty 
added all the sweetness of an angel, and to whom, if 
at the expiration of two years there appeared nothing 
objectionable on his side, he was to have been united. 

This time had just elapsed, and about a fortnight be- 
fore Lady Isabel's ball, the lady, who with her family 
had been residing on the continent, returned to Eng- 
land. Nothing could be more gratifying than the 
meeting of the Earl, more lovely than the appearance 
of his alfianced bride. He implored the naming of an 
immediate day for their union, and she, unable any 
longer to resist his importunities, promised ftie first of 
the following month ; but, in the mean time, a report 
came to her brother's ears, of the acquaintance of his 
Lordship with Lady Glenallan, and he, indignant to the 
^fi^t degree, determined to watch well the conduct of 
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the Earl, before he ever again admitted him to the pre* 
sence of his sister. An opportunity immediately oc« 
curred for bis doing so, and at Lady Isabel's ball, to 
which, he went masked, as some were permitted, he 
saw the confirmation of all he had heard : saw first 
Lord Arabin flirting, talking, dancing, with the Mar* 
cjiioness, in a manner which, whether considering her 
as a married woman, or he as a betrothed husband, 
was highly incorrect, and afterward, at^Iate hour, 
putting her into a carriage in which her senseless Lord 
had been already placed. This was enough for Lord 
Lynmere ! he darted upon the Earl, upbraided him 
with his perfidy, and as the brother of Lady Catharine 
Delmope, demanded satisfaction. Too proud to make 
the slightest explanation, Lord Arabin immediately fol- 
lowed him out; and Lady Isabel, when her brother was 
brought home alive, saw the confirmation of all her 
wishes. He escaped from the duel, separated from 
Lady Catharine, and with all the reputation of an in- 
trigue with Lady Glenallan. It was the denouement 
for which she had long panted, the happy result which 
she had anticipated, when maintaining a series of artifice. 

But no such gratification had the Earl ; he cursed 
the vanity which had lost him the woman he loved, by 
inducing him to affect a triumph over one to whom he 
was indifferent, or for whom at least he felt a passion 
so inferior to that which Lady Catharine had inspired, 
as to bear no comparison with it. In despair, he, at 
the end of a few da}s, addressed a letter to the latter, 
adjuring her by every fond and cherished remembrance, 
not to condemn him unheard, not to renounce him for 
ever, but to remember that it would be her Edward 
whom she would condemn, her once affianced husband 
whom she would resign ! Need the beloved mistress oi 
Lord Arabin to be reminded of all she would have to 
forego in losing him ! Ah no, it was present when 
sleeping, it was remembered when waking ! it was an 
idea wWch could never be absent but with life. Lady 
Catharine, however, was spared the receiving these 
reminiscences from her lover*s hand, for Lady Isabel 
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to whom the Earl, being confined to bed himself, had 
intrusted the sending of his letter, took very good care 
that it never should go. At the same time performing 
her part so skilfully, that when, at the expiration of an 
hour, she brought it back to her brother in a cover, and 
with the seal broken, he really believed that it was thus 
Lady Cathaiine had returned it, and that after reading 
a letter which he had written in agony of mind and 
body, she cif^d continue unaffected, she could remain 
unsubdued. 

Who, indeed, could have entertained a different idea, 
when they beheld Lady Isabel, saw her apparetitly over- 
whelming grief, heard her apparently true narfatidn ? 
\one that were not by nature or necessity suspicious^ 
and the Earl, not the one, had not yet discovered that 
he ought to be the other. Lady Isabel, said, that after 
having given the letter as her brother desired to his 
valet, the latter had taken it to Delmore house, and 
llirough a female servant of his acquaintance got it con- 
veyed to Lidy Catharine, who only detained it a few 
minutes, and then returned it as has been seen ; but 
with an accompanying message, which, out of conside- 
ration for her brother's feelings. Lady Isabel had not 
hitherto mentioned : namely, " That she requested to 
have no farther correspondence." What a com- 
munication was this for a lover, and for the lover of 
Catharine ! 

At first Lord Arabin sunk under it, and all his pride 
was unequal to subduing his love ; but soon the former 
aained ascendancy, and when a report reached his ears 
of lier being about to be married, it reigned alone. 
How unfounded was this rumour, circulated by Lady 
Isabel, may be imagined ; but its being in reality so, 
made no difference to the Earl, and believing it true, he 
suffered all the mortification that such news was calcu* 
lated to inflict. Indignant at having been rejected upon 
the mere suspici.m of a gallantry, he foolishly deter- 
Fnined at least to justify it; and when his strength was suf- 
ficiently recovered, which it was not till nearly a month 
ftfter the duel ; proposed to his sister that besides them& 
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selves and General Wandesmere, who had already 
settled to go, they should invite Lord and Lady Gienal- 
lan to join them on a tour to the continent. This was 
the ultimatum of IsabePs ambition, aware as she was, 
that is would annihilate anj^tfbubts which might yet be 
entertained as to Lady Glenlffiiu's guilt, and create such 
an irremediable breach between the houses of Arabia 
and Delmore, as would render any future union between 
them impossible. No proposition could delight Ladj 
Isabel so much, and scarce was it made,^efore she had 
offered to be an ambassadress for its execution ; but 
suddenly recollecting h^|If, and with adroit flattery, 
she cried : " Ah, Edwar^^here are lips that would be 
more seductive than yuur sister's, and you must come 
and add your eloquence to mine, or rather let it precede 
it," said she, " for you will be for walking and I for the 
carriage, so by the time you are there I shall be only 
ready to set out.'* The Earl agreed, and amnions to 
behold Lady Glenallai^ who'ii he had not seen since his 
illness, went to Grosvenor Square. It was a beautiful 
aftemdon, but to Lord Arabin, passing on to an object 
more beautiful still, it was unheeded, and all the loveli- 
ness of the latter occupied his imagination. In fact, 
Lady Glenallan had gained in his affections what Lady 
Catharine had lost ; and that she who seemed willing to 
renounce her character, consequence, heaven, for him,, 
must love him better than the one who would not even 
endanger them, he was certain. Upon arriving at the 
bouse. Lord A'abin was shown into the library, and no 
one being there he took up a book to beguile the time. 
But from this his eyes were involuntarily attjra?ted by a 
picture of Lady Glenallan which hung over the chimney- 
piece, and which, representing her caressing her child, 
was the most enchanting he had ever seen, . Nothing 
but the entrance of the Marchioness ecred^J^ive ^th- 
drawn his attention, and that on\y ikyeiWkii^^^.Ihe 
original. Never had Lady Glenallan lookcd*TOitoy<ely 
as in that hour, so calculated to inspire love, so ioWJfed" 
^parently to feel it ; Lord Arabin himself, too, IboWell,. 
aiost, highly interesting, and though the pallid bur ~ ' 
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sickness still too much predominated to give an idea of 
health they did not previint hb inspiring in the Marchio* 
ness's bosom sentiments more dangerous, perhaps, than 
any he bad ever yi t insM*ed. Extending towards her 
the only arm he could 4dHiand, for one was in a slings 
the Early rather by look^Ran words, expressed the joy 
he felt at again seeing h^r. Nor were Lady Glenallan^s 
lips for the first few moments much more eloquent ; but 
the joy each felt at seeing again the other, soon furnish- 
ed tbem with language to exprtss it ; and from the Mar- 
chioness's description of the anxiety she had sustained 
during his indisposition, and^ie Earl's of the linhappi- 
ness it had caused him by o^asioning so long a separa- 
tion from her, they began to talk of the original cause 
of the misfortune. 

Lord Arabin spoke of Lady Catharine as one to whom 
he had once been attached, but from whom he was not 
>orry to be free ; of the duel, as having been occasioned 
by Lord Lynmere's speaking disif spectfully of the Mar- 
chioness ; and of his own illness afterward, as being 
more the result of anxiety than of the wounds^e had 
received. 

While Lady Glenallan, who perceived that he softened 
every thing to spare her feelings, exclaimed, " Ah ! my 
Lord, what can I ever do to recompense you for aU 
your sufferings." 

" You have more than recompensed them, Lady 
Gienallan,'^ said he, " by commiserating them ; and I 
conceive the having my name associated with yours, in 
itself a reward and honour." 

" A very inadequate one, Lord Arabin," returned the 
Marchioness ; « and one I suspect," she added, between 
something of a smile and a blush, "you have long 
enjoyed.'' 

Lord Arabin looked like t\ie noblest of men ; and 
the silence of a moment ensued, but presently he told 
her he was almost come to plead for a continuance of 
that honour ; and acquainted her with the plan which 
he and Lady Isabel had formed of travelling on the 
continent, and requesting her and Lord Glenallan to 
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join them. The Marchioness assented, and they were 
talking and making arrangements for it, and she hoping 
that the Marquess wouUl suggest no obstacle, when they 
were interrupted by Lady Isabel's footman shaking the 
bouse with a sort of earthly thunder ; and Lord Arabin, 
recalled to a recollection of the time he had spent with 
Ae Marchioness, as well as of an engagement he ought' 
to have been fulfilling, started up. 

** I go, my fair one,*' he cried, extending his band^ 
<< and leave you to finish arrangements with one more 
likely to influence them, as, I fear, every thing else.'' 

^^ Ah ! no,'' said she, detaining, for a moment, his 
band in her's, <<you know that creature does not exist.'* 

« Not evep in Isabel ?'' returned he, smiling. 

<< No, not even in her!" replied the Marchioness; 
^< for . Isabel, lovely as she is, derives to me half her 
attractions from being your sister." 

" Unworthy distinction !" exclaimed Lord Arabiti;) 
with a sigh ; but the Marchioness never thought it so 
enviable a one as at that moment; and when Lady 
Isabel entered, which she did as her brother went out, 
proved, by her manner, that she had not forgot her pos- 
sessing it. The latter was dressed in half mourning, a 
favourite costume, and emblematic at once of her cha- 
racter and of her beauty. The former, all black and 
white — all lights and shades — the latter : 

'< Dusky, like nifht ; bat night, with all her stars, 
Or caTem spanliug, in its native spars.** 

" I come," cried the Lady, " tp sign settlements, 
hoping that my brother has settled preliminaries ; tc 
express gratitude for what, L trust, he has closured." 

" Your brother is very eloquent," said I^y Glen- 
allan, << and must gain any point he att^fflk to oarry." 

^< I hope I am to understand then," sffilA Kady Isabel^ 
** that he has made a convert of t/(w." 

" If theism were any room for conversion, certainly,'^ 
replied the Marchioness; "but, to tell you the truth,^ 
I am so sick of the monotony of my life, that I woul^ 
JO to America to free myself from it." 
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<< Much more then to fair France,^' cried Lady 
Isabel, ** where variety will court us in every shajjie, axid 
Pleasure be the presiding deity of our worship." 

** Yes, and to Italy too,'' replied the Marchioness ; 
'< but let us, Isabel, arrange our plans. Your brother 
wanted to persuade me to depart next week ; but I told 
him I must hold a cabinet-eouncil with you before I 
promised.'' 

" And so best,'' returned the Lady ; " but to pre- 
vent its interruption, suppose we retire to your bou** 
doir." 

The Marchioness assented, and the ladies ad- 
journed. 

By that day month the whole party, ^consisting of 
Lord and Lady Glenallan, General and Lady Isabella 
Wandesniere, were become residents at Paris ; and the 
fashionable world in London left to construe, as they 
chose, their conduct; but, before that period. Lady 
Glenallan had unfortunately justified the worst con<^ 
"^traction that could be put upon it. 



CHAPTER XIX. 

** The Tillage maids wiUi fearful glance. 

Avoid toe ivj mosc-growa wall ; 
Nor ever lead the merry dance ♦ 

Among the groves of Cnmnor-hall. ^ 

And many a traveller has sigh'd, 

And |)ensive moom^d that lady's (all, 
As jnomeying on he espied 

'rhe haont^ towers of Camnor-halL'* 

About th%*beginning of the month of July, circum- 
stances took Mrs. Darner into Northumberland. She 
had had some property left there by a relation, which 
it was necessaty tilat she or Mr. Damer should go to 
see ; and he, being occupied with busimess, consigned 
the task to her. As the part of the county in which 
this property lay was not far from where Lady Ossultoft^ 
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resided, Mrs. Damer thought she could not well avoid 
going to see the Countess; and therefore, on her way 
back, stopped at Ossulton. It was a* beautiful after^ 
noon on which she entered its gloomy grounds, which 
seemed contrived by nature and art to exclude every 
idea of sunshine ; where summer, which over every 
other scene threw an air of cheerfulness and joy, com- 
municated but a still-Kfe loveliness the most depressing. 
This was occasioned by a too great preponderance of 
shade, and total absence of animated natnre, which is 
ever necessary to the elasticity of scenery. 

The house was in character with the whole ; a high, 
gloomy, gray building, looking like a monastic pile, and 
conveying any sensations but those of pleasure. The 
door was opened by an elderly footman, and several 
servants appeared in the hall with an ostentatious pa- 
rade, at which Mrs. Damer smiled. In passing up 
stairs she saw, through one of the high windows. Lady 
Ossulton walking in the garden ; and the dejected aii* 
which characterized her appearance, she then attributed 
to extreme grief for the loss of her mother, who had 
died about two months ago. But none, to see the 
Countess when she entered the drawing-room^j|puld 
doubt that she had other sources of wo. Thetr^as 
over her whole figure an expression so mournful, %at 
no language can paint, but such as was calculated to 
overcome the beholder. Not one trace of human co- 
louring brightened her cheeks— ^not one ray of anima- 
tion illumined her dark melanchol} eyes. It was such 
a countenance as Mary might have worn in the solitudes 
of Fotheringay, or Magdalen at the feet of Christ ; 
and yet, notwithstanding her appearance, she evidently 
made efforts to impress, by her manner, an idea of her 
still being an object of envy. How unsuccessfully, 
when not only herself, but every thing around, con- 
tradicted the possibility of her being so, may be ima- 
gined ; for the very room in which they were was the 
embletii of desolation. Furnished with a quantity of 
old furniture, it presented indeed a most lively contrast 
to that in which Mrs. ©amer had first beheld Ladv 

V 
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Ossulton, where all the enjoyments of luxurious, were 
blended with all the elegancies of refined, life. It was 
after an ineffectual attempt on the part of the Countess 
to inspire sentiments which every thing preyented her 
from doing, that she suddenly exclaimed : ^* How many 
happy days, Caroline, have you and 1 spent at Her^ 
nutageP 

Mrs. Damer was silent,, for thqse days were, in her 
memory, connected with every thing Uiat was roorti* 
fying. 

" Were not you- happy then?** demanded her Lady^ 
ship, with a smile, which showed that the malignant 
spirit of Miss Mandeville was not extinct in the bosom 
of the dying Countess of Ossulton. 

But Mrs. Damer, no longer the blushing trembling 
girl sinking beneath the glance of her triumphant friend, 
did not affect to observe this look, and carelessly an* 
swered, << I am now, you know, a mother, and must 
consequently be happier than I was then." 

"How matronly," siud the Countess^contemptuously, 
as she laid her hand on tbe bell, to ripg for refresh- 
ments; but Mrs. Danger, anticipating her design, pre- 
vented it — and di^gusted with such heartlessness in a 
creature so wrcjtched, walked towards one of the win- 
dows, to coQceal what she felt. Struck with beauties 
in the grounds, which she had not observed before, and 
thinking that the Countess deserved, in her turn, some 
such observation as she had herself made, Mrs. Damer^ 
could not forbear exclaiming, " Well, Lady Ossulton, 
you must have attained the summit of your wishes im 
being mistress of such a place as this castle, and the 
grounds about it, they h^ve all that solemn grandeur 
which you used so much to admire-^Surely you must 
be happy now !" 

" Happy !" said the Countess, plowly advancing to- 
ward the window, « no, nothing connected with Lord 
Ossulton can be happy.'* 

Mrs. Damer looked surprised. 

" You are astonished, Caroline, but your astonish« 
ment will increa^se, when I tell you that,. more thayi p<jt\ 
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being happy, I am wretched, wretched beyond imapna- 
tion ; beyond what I once thought possibility ! Those 
woods, those lawns, convey no more joy to my heartf 
than would the sands oi a desert, or the weeds of a 
wilderness !" 

** Oh, Lady Ossulton," said Mrs. Darner, " can you 
be^the warbling of those birds, the falling of those 
waf#falls, without delight, without enjoying some mo- 
ments of pleasure V' 

" 1 have listened," replied the Countess, " to the 
singing oi' those birds, and to the falling of those water- 
falls, in some of the most miserable moments of my 
life, when stretched on the bed of suffering ; and, as I 
have oftentime believed, of death — judge then, whether 
I have reason to delight in their sounds !'' 

Mrs. Darner scarce knew how to reply, so strangely 
was the manner of Lady Ossulton contrasted to what 
It had been a few minutes before, and so deep the de- 
jection which fell over her countenance at the mention 
of what had been. Silence was, however, distressing, 
sind Mrs. Darner ventured to observe, that she had 
heard of her being in ill health, but being abroad at the 
time, had not been able to gain that minute information 
$he would have wished. 

" You were in France, were you not ?' asked Lady 
Ossulton, with an air of vacant interest. 

" Yes,** returned VI rs. Darner ; *' Charles and I took 
a very delightful tour.*' 

** You and Chariest" repeated the Countess, **how 
often have I laughed at the sentiment with which you 
pronounced that ; and now how I envy you for being 
so happily able to unite your enjoyments with his. Yes, 
Caroline,*' continued she, ** I have been schooled in 
affliction, which has taught me to appreciate real happi* 
ness, and to despise fictitious sorrows. To you, who 
have known me in happier hours, some lurkmg, linger- 
ing vanity made me at first wish to appear different 
from the wretched creature I really am ; but I could 
not. I throw off the mask now and for ever, content 
to be pitied by those by whom 1 was once envied." 
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Mrs. Darner entreated her not to talk in a raannef 
so desponding, assured her she was nervous ; that se- 
cluded in scenes where every thiog reminded her of 
past sufferings, she had allowed her mind to dwell upon 
them, in a manner unfavourable to her spirits. 

^* I have gone through sufferings both of mind and 
body,** returned the Countess, with an air of melan- 
choly resignation, "which, if not greater thanrtlever 
woman lived to endure, or existed to record, were at 
least greater than she ever long survived. In a solitary 
chamber in this castle, with no attendant but an un* 
feeling, mercenary woman ; no visiter, but a husband 
who came occasionally, as a jailer might, to see if his 
prisoner were safe, i have passed days of agony, and 
nights of despair Sometimes deprived of food to sus- 
tain me, by the carelessness of those around me, and 
the parsim(3ny of my lord ; but more frequently, and 
more mercifully, of the reason which maddened me.'' 

Mrs. Darner, overcome with emotion, burst into 
tears. 

^' Caroline, you must nol shed tears for me !" said 
Lady Ossulton, throwing her wasted arms around her 
neck, " time was, when I eiculted in yours.'* 

" How 'can I help it ?'* exclaimed Mrs. Dame^ 

*^ How can 1 ever remember the past, alter beholding 
the present 1" 

" If,'* continued the Coi^ntess, " even the description 
of what 1 have gone through affects you so much, what 
would a sight of the reality ] ( Jould you have heanl my 
Lord abusing my parents to my face ; cursing the day, 
the hour, in which they had first inveigled him to marry 
me — for that they had done so, he scrupled not to tefl 
me, and that I was accessary to it— and then, Oh bap^ 
barous man ! scarce had 1 become a mother, when I 
heard him curse the sex of my child ! — that child for 
whom 1 had suffered so much.'" 

** Is your child living?" eagerly intemipte4 Mrs. 
Danger. 

The Countess shook her head mournfully, and con* 
finued : " 1 am the ^minal mistress of servants ov<|r 
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\vhom I have no control. They declare that while 
they are fed like dogs, they will not be worked likfe 
horses ; and what am I to reply ? My L-)rd, content to 
see a large number of domestics about his house (be- 
cause it gratifies his love of show,) regards not my 
convenience or his own. The like miserable parsimony 
pervades every thing in this establishment. I see the 
same soUtary dish brought to table till I sicken at the 
sight of it ; and still more at the cold, unfeeling tone in 
which Lord Ossulton sometimes observes, that it is 
very extraordinary there is never any thing I can eat." 
" Really, if I were in your Situation," said Mrs. 
Darner, " I should be tempted to do something despe- 
rate. I'd write to my friends, Vd threaten to leave 
him ; I would, in short, demand my rights as a woman, 
if I could not obtain them as a wife." 

" Ah !" exclaimed the Countess, " I have enough of 
my former self in my composition not to put up quietly 
with such usage if I had any resource, but I have no 
friends ; my father and mother are dead ; not one of 
my brothers would do any thing were I to appeal to 
them, they are all taken up too much with their own 
concerns; and were I to leave my Lord, whither 
should I go ? what should I do 1 1 had no fortune of 
nay own, and none was settled on me at my marriage. 
My poor parents thought little of settlements when the 
prospect of their daughter being Countess, was in view. 
We caught at the shadow, and lost the substance." 

Mrs. Damer heaved a deep sigh, and Lady Ossulton, 
as if wishing to change the subject, inquired whether 
she had seen or heard any thing of Lady Glenallan 
lately ; " the beautiful Lady Glenallan !" added the 
Countess, with a faint smile. 

Mrs. Damer had only heard what were the on dits of 
the world ; and that her Ladyship, with the Marque^ 
and Lord Arabin, was travelling abroad. 

« What a lovely creature she was !" observed the 
Countess, \fith recollections that recalled brighter mo- 
ments. 
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** Beyond any thing I ever saw T retarned Mrs. 
Darner. ^ 

As it was growing late and she had some distance to 
go, the latter begged leave to ring for her carriage, and 
with no remonstrance on the part of Lady Ossulton, 
out of whose power perhaps it was to urge her remain- 
ing, prepared to tako leave. Both were much affected 
in doing so, thinking it probable that they would never 
meet again in this world. And the shadowy form of 
the Countess, as she stood on the stair-case, at Mrs. 
Darner's departure, haunted the mind of that lady. 
long after it had ceased to meet her eyes. 



CHAPTER XX. 

*< From yoa, I am wild, despairiDg, 
With yoa, speechlets, at my toacb, 
Thin is all, that bean decIariDg, 
And perhaps declares too much.'* 

When the Count De Meurville left Agnes, as we re- 
lated he did in a preceding chapter^ it was in a state 
bordering on frenzy, and without any exact resolution 
as to where he should go, or for how long ; but calmer 
reflection determined .him on separating himself from 
her, until the time should be passed in which her ap- 
pointment with Sir Edward was to be kept, and, by 
being himself on the spot^where it was to be held, judge 
whether she kept it or not. That she would not, under 
the impression she must at present entertain, of his 
being prepared to intercept it, De Meurville perfectly 
foresaw, and therefore wrote her a few lines, saying he 
had made up his mind on what he had hitherto been 
doubtful, and should set out with the Emperoron histour, 
which was to commence next morning. In asserting 
this, De Meurville did not depart from truth, for it was 
his intention so to do, though it was also, to return in 
the evening, and by witnessing what were Agnes's 
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proeeedings, in his supposed absence, accordingly de* 
termine to prolong it or not. 

Contrary to his expectation, she proceeded at the 
hour of appointment to fulfil her engagement ; and De 
Meurville would have had the grief, the agony of see* 
ing the wife of his bosotn clasped to the heart of ano- 
Oh^Ty had she not, in the very moment of being about to 
be so, been warned apparently by a signal from the 
window immediately to retreat, for swift as lightning 
fhe lovers in a moment separated ; and Agnes was fly- 
ing towards the house, when she n^as met, to her horror 
and dismay, by her infuriated husband. Discerning in 
a moment from his countenance that he had seen the 
whole transaction, she caught his arm, and with a 
scream, exclaimed, " Do nothing rashly, I conjure you ! 
It is, as 1 hope to live, my brother, whom you see." 

" Your brother V* repeated the Count, in profound 
contempt, for he had caught glimpse enough of the 
stranger to be convinced it was not, " how do you dare 
such an assertion, Agnes 1 But whoever the wretch is,'' 
he continued, drawing his sword, << I will pursue him ! 
I will pursue him to the remotest comer of the earth !" 

" Have mercy ! have mercy \^ cried the Countess, 
and fell at his feet. Regardless De Meurville rushed 
forward. " Have mercy I" he repeated, " yes, just 
such as he showed me !^' 

The Countess screamed, and continued for a while 
to follow him, but finding the attempt to come up witti 
him hopeless, she turned, and exertmg all her strength, 
ran towards the house, calling for assistance. Attract- 
ed by her screams, several servants rushed out to see 
what was the cause, and by signs Agnes endeavoured 
to make them understand, for all powers of articulate 
expression were denied her in that moment. They 
pursued the direction towards which she pointed, anu 
Agnes, unequal to await in a state of inaction the result* 
wandered herself once more down the same path. 

Several hours elapsed, and nothing was heard of Ihr 
Count or of the servants who had gone in pursuit oi hitn, 
at length the latter returned ; they had over take! their 
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master, and pursued with him for some time the person 
of whom he was in quest, hut finding the attempt to 
trace him hopeless, the Count had insisted on their re- 
turning, and taking to horse, set out himself in some 
other direction. The hitherto ill success of De Meur- 
ville's expedition seemed to give consolation to the Coun- 
tess, and (whether it was for her lover's or her hus- 
band^s safety she felt most desirous) she expressed a 
fervent hope that it might continue. 

Two months, two miserable months, to judge from 
the situation which the end of them found the Countess 
De Meurville reduced to, elapsed, and she heard no* 
thing of the Count. At the expiration of that time 
there came one morning a note ; it was from the latter, 
and as tbilows : — ^^ Bemg quite unable to trace the 
wretch who, in engaging your affections, has for ever 
destroyed my happiness, I shall this evening, Agnes, 
return. That you have not allowed your health to suf- 
fer during my absence is ray most earnest hope, for how- 
ever doubtiul you may be of it, nothing has prevented 
my writing to adjure you to guard it, but a conviction 
that my wishes would be the least influencing motive by 
which I could implore you. Farewell" 

Agnes was in bed when this note arrived, to which» 
indeed, she had U^eu confined ever since the departure 
of the Count, and the sensations it produced were of a 
mingled description, though joy visibly predominated ; 
for whether her heart had been led astray by another or 
not, it still evidently doted on De Meurville. She made 
an attempt to rise, previous to his arrival, not wishing to 
give him the shock which, she knew, finding her in bed 
would ; but quite unequal to the effort, she was com- 
pelled to remain where she was, endeavouring, appa* 
rently by the adjustment of her hair and arrangement 
of her dress, to prove nothing connected with bis most 
trifling tastes had been forgotten. Unhappy Agnes ! 
what pains did she not take to re-win the heart, which 
liiothing less than infatuation, one would think, would 
ever have induced her to risk thfe loss ! However, the 
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moment at length arrived, so ardently desired, so often 
imagined, so long deferred, and with a sensation border- 
ing on transport. Agnes once more heard the voice of 
her beloved husband. He apf)roached her room, and, 
according to her custom on former occasions, Agnes was 
on the point of getting up, and ti\ing to meet him, but the 
isndden weakness, as well as su^Men tear which over- 
came her, reminded her, that the past and the present 
were no longer the same : that they were, indeed, 
widely different, the ver^ manner in which, at the end 
of a few moments, De Meurville entered her room, con- 
vinced her. It was no longer the happ} and delighted 
husband rushing to her arms, and forgetting in the joys 
of reunion all the sorrows of separation, but the calm 
and collected one, remembering too well the cause of the 
latter, to exult in the former. He expressed grief, in- 
deed, at the situation in which i^e found her, but none 
but a savage could have done less ; and when he put his 
arms about her, it was with a restraint and joylessness 
so apparent, that Agnes burst into tears. 

** Is it thus you receive me ?*' askt d De Meurville, 
as, with her arms tiaintly returning the embraces of his, 
he leant over her. " Is it ihus 1" he continued, and 
looked as he would rea<l her ver\ heart. 

By tears and sighs she alone replied. 

"Oh! Agnes,'* sai<t he, "if you knew the restless 
nights, the joyless mornings, the long and tedious days 
I have passed since last we were together, you would 
have pity on me, and not, by indulging eniorion such as 
this, renew all my sufferings. I had hoped to find in 
your society peace, though I can never again happi- 
ness ; and by giving up to sueh conduct as this, you 
are distracting me. The Countess heard him, indeed, 
but it was in a state- of mute and overwhelming agony. 
That he should have been able to form an idea of living 
in tranquillity with her, who, once so necessary to his 
happiness, was never more to have the power of contri- 
buting to it, proved him, to her imaaination, to have 
brought his mind to a state of indifference, which almost 
drove her to frenzy. 
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She wept till her sobs became convulsive, and conld 
not for a while speak ; at length, and in an almost in- 
articulate voice, she said, 

<< Peace, De Meurville, you must seek upon the bo« 
^om in which it is still an inmate, not on that from which 
it b fled for ever !" 

<^ You shall not say so,** said he, his manners softened, 
though not changed, from the serious description which 
he had evidently resolved on their ever more being to- 
wards her. *' You shall not say so, Agues !'^ he conti- 
nued ; *< because I am unhapfy, it does not follow that 
you must be. We will vi^it other scenes, we will endea* 
vour to derive from them what we can no longer derive 
from each other ; the sight of Enjfland, perhaps," and 
he faintly smiled, ^^ would have piiwer to restore youF 
lost spirits." 

The Countess regarded him with a look of fixed and 
mournful reproach. " Vainiy, De Meurville," said sbe, 
^* would you endeavour to separaie the idea of happiness 
and yourself, or imagine tliat mine can ever flow from 
any othei sourre than the posse86i(»n of your afiiections. 
To me they are the oiii) things valuable, desirable, or 
important, and deprived of them, I no longer wish to 
live. Once," she continued, alter a short pause, "to 
have visited England, and in company with you, would 
have been the highest of all n y gratifications, but now 
-— '^ a sigh, a deep drawn sigh, betrajed what she could 
not add. 

De Meurville pitied her, but he pitied himself also. 
He knew not what to do with either. " That you should 
place your happiness so completely, Agnes," at length 
he said, " upon {possessing an entire share of my afiec* 
tions, seems to me unfortunate as extraordinary— extra- 
ordinary, because you voluntaril} risked thair loss — un- 
fortunate, because to the dt gree you desire you can 
never again possess them. You are ruining your health, 
wasting your spirits^ destroying that peace — " 

" Which you by such language can never restore !" 
interrupted the Countess. 

A silence ensued for some moments.. Agnes was the 
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first to speak. *^ Did I not entertain a perfect convic- 
tion, De Meurville,'' said she, ^Mhat the time must 
shortly come in which something will serve to convince 
you of the injustice you art- doing me b\ your suspi- 
cions, I do not imagine that I could live ; for to have so 
suddenly, so cruelly, so unjustly, torn from me. the af- 
fection on which I i*elied, the esteem on which I prided 
myself, would be sufficient to break a heart less suscep- 
tible than mine. Oh! De Meur\'ille, when I think how 
J have loved you, and how little I have done to forfeit 
your love, of what we are, and what we have been to 
each other, 1 wonder 1 can f .reserve mj senses !'* 

De Meurville, who had had his countenance rivetted 
on hers, now averted it, and she, imagining it was in 
weariness, said, " To revive in the first monsents of our 
meeting the subject which occasioned our parting, may 
seem melancholy and unkind, but it is the only one 
whicb occupies me — the oWy one which night and day 
pursues me, and therefore tne natuial one on which for 
IDC to speak/' 

" It rather distresses than wearies me,*' returned her 
husband, with a sigh, ^' ibr it is evciuiore the subject of 
my own meditations ; but if you would oblige me, Ag- 
nes, it 'would be by lettiiig it lie at rest betwfeii us for 
ever. Where is Frederic ?* he inquired, after a short 
pause, and alluding to their child. 

The Countess replied but by ringing the bell — she 
eould not speak. Viliars entered, and with the child in 
her arms. The sight ot the latter, who, rather more 
dian six months old, was indeed beautiiul beyond de- 
scription, roused in the bosom of the father all those 
sensations which seemed domjant in that of the hus- 
band, and; dismissing the nurse, De Meurville continued 
toplay loid fondle with his child, till compelled to absent 
Umself by unavoidable business. 

Left once more to the solitude which her husband's 
coming in had for a while interrupted, Agnes appeared, 
if possible, more wretched than before ; and though it 
18 difficult to say in what manner she would have had 
Um to meet her, she seemed to think any way would 

16* 
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have been better than the way in which he had. Had 
he returned \ieldiijg involuntarily to all his former ttn- 
demes^ perhaps shr thought she would have Ibund no 
difficulty in |>ersuading him I.e had done her injustice in 
ever withholding it ; or had he returned angr) and re- 
proachful, Bhe might imagine it would have lessened the 
poignancy of her own self-upbraiciings ; but, as it was,, 
she dared no more allude to the unhappy source of theii 
differences, and De Mtur^ille acted like a man who bad 
formed the magnanimous resolution of foi^etting what 
he could never forgive. 

Endeavouring at a reserve, which the excess of the 
passion they bore each other, rendered it always diffi* 
cult, and sometimes impobsibie to sustain, did the Count 
and Countess De Meurville for man} weeks continue, 
but it was undermining his health, and destroying hers. 
Often, and as in mercy to their sufferings, they would 
throw themselves into each othei's arms, deriving from 
an indulgence, which, each believing the other what 
they did, they could not but despise themselves for re* 
sorting to, a temporary relief fn ni their misery ; to Agnes, 
indeed, it was even less, for so immediately was it fol- 
lowed by redoubled anguish, as to be rather her re- 
source from desperation, than her choice from support* 
able wo. De Meurvillr, reserved and indifferent, it was 
difficult enough to withstand ; but De Meurville, ca^ 
ressing and fond, it was little less than maddening to 
be one moment allowed to enjoy, and the next eom* 
pelled to resign. Yet to such a necessity, did he for 
ever compel the unhappy Agnes, not from an intentional 
cruelty indeed, but from the struggle which pride and 
love occasioned in his bosom, constantly causing the 
former to chill the latter. Never did De Meurville throw 
his arms about his wife, or indulge in an expres^on of 
tenderness towards her, but it was followed with sucb«^ 
sigh of regret, and effort at indifference, as to drowi^ 
her in tears, and thereby half distract him. Upon bei^ 
sidiV' Agnes never saw a frown of discontent upon her 
husband's brow, nor an expres^on of displeasure in hia 
countenance, but she fancied herself the cause of it> 
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and thus created a perpetual source of wo. He was 
reading to her one evening an English novel, when the 
following passage occurred : '* It might have been ima« 
gined that Cecilia would have found in the society of a 
beloved husband, all that was necessary to her happi* 
ness, but that she did not, he was, to his misfortunci 
yet to feel." Whether intentionally or the contrary, 
De Meurville raised his eyes to those of Agnes, after 
Trading these words, and conceiving it the former, her's 
in a moment filled with tears. From a fear of increas- 
ing them, De Meurville did not immediately aifect to 
take any notice, but presently they began to fall in such 
profusion, that laying aside the book, he asked her, what 
was the matter 1 It was so completely in his own sweet 
accents, that Agnes threw her arms around him. *< I 
weep to think," said she, *^ that you should apply that 
sentence to her, to whom, of all others upon earth, it is 
least applicable." 

** And how do you know I did V* asked De Meurville, 
fidntly smiling. 

" Your eyes were my translators of your thoughts, I 
needed none more true." 

" I wish that yours were similarly betraying," exclaim- 
ed the Count, with a sigh. 

** It would be unavailing, De Meurville, when you 
doubt the language of my lips, you would not be likely 
to believe that of my eyes." 

"Oh yes, they once taught me, Agnes, what the 
others would have left me in ignorance of for ever," and 
De Meurville looked as he spoke, lovely as in the hour 
in which he had drawn iVom her the sweet confession of 
her love. 

Sigbing at the recollections his looks and words pro- 
duced ; she said, <* Would you again rely then on what 
you must now believe to have been so deceitful V^ 

«* More than upon any thing else in the world," re- 
lied De Meurville ; " for that your eyes did not de- 
cnre me then, however they might, if they spoke a 
limilar language now, I am convinced. Yes : you once 
loved me, Agnes, and it would not have been all my 
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faults, (for those you were prepared to meet with, Tvben 
you loved a fellow-creature,) but some vile influence 
alone thaj coiild have clejirived me of your love." 

'' You talk of tiEUilts, De Meurville, which I never 
discovered, and of influence which I never knew." 

The Count shook his head in token of sorrowful 
disbelief. 

" 1 would," -said Agnes, *' 1 would that by the re- 
nunciation of all in this world 1 value, 1 could convince 
you of my innocence." 

" Answer me one qiiesticm solemnly," demanded the 
Count, and was ab^mt to propose it, when Villars rushed 
in with a letter in her hand Surprised, however, and 
confused at the sight (>f her master, whom, it was evident, 
she had not believed to be there, the woman's retreat 
was as instantaneous as had been her entry ; but De 
MeuiviJle, grown suspicious b} recent events, imme- 
diately followed her, demanding what letter it was she 
was bringing to the Countess 1 Villars hesitated, and 
attempted to conceal it ; but De Meurville, impetuous 
from nature, and ir ritated by any oppositicm, snatched it 
from her, declaring it should be the last she should ever 
bring. The direc-tion was to the Countess Dt Meur- 
ville, the signature Edward Aubrey. De Meurville was 
prepared for both, but they created ^ sickening sensa- 
tion. He ran over the contents of the letter ; it was 
written in such a stvle of tenderness, as no man would 
address to the woman iroro whom he had not received 
it, and to whom it would not be welcome. He com- 
menced by expressing the agony he had felt in being 
torn from her arms, when they had scarce been a mo- 
ment together : proceeded to swear that nothing but the 
love he bcM'e her, would have prevented his meeting her 
husband in combat ; but that as it was he refrained, and 
she must appreciate his forbearance. "Nothing, my 
Agnes,'' he said, ** but the friendship Irbear you, could 
have induced it — but that restrained my arm ; I knew 
a death-blow to De Meurville, would be a death-blow to 
you : and forgive mj presumption, if I almost fancied 
that one inflicted by his hand, would, on your delicate 
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nature, have the same sad effect" In a strain replete 
with expressions of tenderness towards the Countess—- 
envy of her husband, and indifference of all things that 
did not, in a nearer or more remote degree, concern the 
former, did Sir Edward's letter continue ; but ere it 
concluded, he said, '' I have just received your*s of the 
twentieth, and am distressed beyond measure to think 
that, before you get this, you will have suffered days and 
weeks of anxiety ; for my distance from you was greater 
than you reckoned on when addressing me* Dearest 
of women, in compliance with your wishes, it shall be 
yet farther; and the country which contains you, no 
longer contain your lover. But wherefore, my Agnes, 
allow your sweet spirits to be distracted in the manner 
yoa tell me they have been on my account ? Can that 
life be valuable to you, which you express it your first 
desire to have passed at an imaieasurable distance from 
you J Or can you possibly imagine it is any longer to 
me 1 No : nothing would have induced uie to avoid 
De Meurville's sword, but a lear that I should not be 
able to refrain my own ; and that I should not have 
philosophy enough to die, and think that he would live 
— live, and in enjoyment of a blessed repose with you. 
Bat why am I adding to this uninteresting epistle, when 
in the very moments in which I am doing so, y<>u may 
still be suffering suspense and anxiety. Forgive me, 
my angelic friend, His you who have occasioned my 
error, and you will ; but not to increase it, I must con- 
clude. Farewell then, dearest and most amiable of 
women ! If De Meurville has not returned to you long 
ere this, the most heartless of men is the possessor of 
the most heavenly creature in the world. But he must, 
heha8,the bosom which has so often throbbed responsive 
b yours, cannot be devoid of human feeling. 

" Believe me as ever your admiring, adoring, un- 
happy, 

"Edward Aubrey. ' 

The persual of this letter might be supposed to re- 
kmdie all De Meurville^s rage ; but that sensation, with 
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sorrow, indignation, contt-mpt, and every other, wasr 
conipletf;ly exhausted ; and De Meurville both looked 
and felt as if, in his bosom, ail passions were extinct ; 
as if for him the} could tnhi no more. That the Coun- 
tesses attachment had reached every height, hut that of 
actual ^uilt, he had long brought himself to bear the 
conviction of; though ever} additional proof must revive 
all his sufferings, it it had not the power to increase 
them. When De Meur ville returned to bis wile, it was 
in much the same tiame oi mind as he had left her, but 
there was |)erhaps a dee|^>er shade of seriousness on his 
brow ; and when she asked him what bad occasioned 
his sudden departure he replied with an abruptness 
which she had not been accustomed to receive from 
him ; and continuing to read, lell her under the dis- 
tressing c<>n\iction that it had been to get rid of the 
subject of their conversation. Fiom that day forward a 
similar one was never revived between them ; and De 
Meurville had th* grief, the agony, of seeing the crea- 
ture he loved best *i\ earth, ci}ing by a sorrow which na 
entreaties could dispel, and no tenderness alleviate. 



CHAPTER XXr. 

<< Teach me to feel another^s WQ, 
Tu hide the faultit 1 see ; 
That mercy 1 to others show, 
That mercj show to me.*' 

From the period ot Mrs. Damer's seeing Lady 
Ossulton in Northuuibeilaud, she had been so affected 
by the remembiance cJ her situation, as to think of 
little hut how it would ;e possible to rescue her from 
it ; Mr. Darner being aken to France on business, as 
he was just before Mrs. Danjer's return to London, 
was unfortunate for the prosecution of her design, and 
she knew not who to aj ply to ; of all the Countess's 
relations there was not one now residing in £nglaud' 
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whom she thought she could interest about her, or 
whom, if she did, would be able to take any steps to 
serve her. Archdeacon Vlandeville living in luxurious 
indolence in Surry, would she could perfectly anticipate, 
from her knowledge of his character, answer any ap« 
peals made on his sister's behalf, by a request not to 
he troubled with her affairs, that he was already over* 
loaded with his own ; while Captain >landeville, lately 
returned with his regiment from America, was of a 
nature too wild and dissipated to be wrought upon, 
even by a description of sufferings such as his sister's ! 

Revolving one day on the subject, Mrs. Darner's at- 
tention was caught (as she drove down South Audley 
Street) by the sight of Vlr. Russel, who bowing with 
something less than his usual sullenness was about to 
enter his own house. 

Immediately an idea crossed her mind, of whether 
any benefit could be derived by applying to him about 
Lady Ossulton. That he was n ) longtir related to the 
Mandeville family, she was aware, but that he might 
still take^some slight interest in them, notwithstanding 
the unfavourable specimen he had had in Charlotte^ 
she thought not improbable. Acting on the hope at 
least, and regardless of the disdgreeableness of the 
man, she scribbled upon a piece of paper a request 
that he would be at home to her for a few minutes on 
the followin;^ m )rning, and giving it the footman to 
leave, received immediately a concise answer in the 
affirmative. 

In a little trepidation at the idea of the step she was 
taking, Mrs. Darner proceeded the next day to fulfil 
her engagement in S juth Audley Street ; reflecting as 
she went on the manner in which she should open her 
case. That it should be with expressing a perfect con- 
vicfion of the little claim either she or the Countess of 
Ossulton had upon Mr. Russel, though at the same 
time a flattering certainty that nothing he had it in his 
power to do he woild refuse, she had settled, when the 
carriage stopped, and before she was altogether aware 
of it^e was in the presence of the person for whom 
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all her eloquence was designed, sitting in a gbomj 
front parlour, with blinds that precluded the least pros- 
pect of what was going on without ; he was reading a 
newspaper when she entered, but imniediatelj iaid it 
aside, not indeed with the alacrity of a man« prepared 
to tind in a lady's visit something more agreeable ; but 
with the suUenness of one anticipating from it some- 
thing very troublesome. 

Mrs. Damer apologised for the liberty she was taking 
in waiting on him, and he muttered out an answer, in 
which, as only the word necessity was heard, there re- 
mained an agreeable doubt of whether any negative 
had preceded it, but taking it for granted, that in com- 
mon politeness there had, Mrs. Damer commenced the 
subject of her visit, said. It had been occasioned by 
the aiHiction she lately felt in visiting a lady, who, 
slightly related to herself, was yet once nearer to him, 
and whom she could not but think it common humanity 
to interest any one about that might have it in their 
power to serve her. This lady, she continued (and 
indeed rather hastened to announce, for Mr. Russel 
looked alarmed, as if fearing it was his dead wife re- 
turned to life again) was the Countess of Ossulton ; 
one elevated it might have been imagined, heyond any 
assistance a person so humble as herself could hestow, 
but this was unfortunately not the case; and then she j 
proceeded to describe the melancholy state in winch I 
she had found her, detested by all her relations, crueUy j 
treated by her husband, dying to all appearance, if 
some immediate measures were not taken for her 
restoration, and ended by imploring Mr. Russel to write 
immediately to the Earl of Ossulton, expressmg his 
surprise and grief at the situation in which report whis- 
pered the Countess to be, and advising him for the sake 
of her life, as well as his own reputation, to bring her 
to London for advice, which step, though it might not 
save the former, was certainly necessary to the preser- 
vation of the latter. 

Mr. Russel owned the Countess's case most distress- 
ing, but expressed himself quite at a loss to conceive 
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what motive Mrs. Darner could suppose would induce 
him, were his acquaintance with the Earl greater than it 
was, to interest himself about her. 

** Some lingering sentiment of affection you might 
entertain for her unhappy sister," replied she, '* to say 
nothing of compassion." 

" Every particle is extinct," was the heart-chilling 
reply, and Mr. Russel looked, as he spoke, a counte- 
nance at which, 

<< Hope withering fled, and mercy sighed farewell." 

** I am to understand, then," returned the other, 
*^that Mrs. Russel's misconduct has effectually hardened 
your heart against Lady Ossulton." 

<' Yes, Madam, it has taught me too much compassion 
for the man who has taken a Mandeville tor his wife to 
add to his misfortunes by insult; and it report speaks 
true," he added after a short pause, <^ j/ou, Mrs. Damer 
have but little reason to like the family, for a member of 
whom you plead." 

** I certainly had not,'' returned she ; " but in humble 
imitation of the Saviour who dying forgave his enemies, 
I forgive and pity mine." 

** *Ti8 Christian-like certainly," returned Mr. Russel 
bitterly; ^'but conduct such as an injured husband 
finds it very difficult to imitate, and I am sorry to say, 
madam, it is quite out of my power to comply with the 
purport of your visit.'' 

<< It may as well then terminate," said Mrs. Damer ; 
and negativing his proposition of escorting her to the 
carriage, she left the room. 

All hopes of assistance in that quarter being at end, 
from which indeed, if Mrs. Damer had consulted the 
dictates of her reason rather than of her heart, she 
would never have thought of supplicating it; there 
was nothing to be done but to write herself to the Earl 
of Ossulton, describing the shock she had received 
upon seeing the Countess, and expressing an earnest 
hope, that he was taJdng immediate steps foif her being 

ToL- II.— 18 
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brought to town» 1 bis proceeding resolved on, it wasi 
put in immediate execution, and Mrs. Darner awaited 
with anxious impatience an answer from the Earl. At 
the end of a few days it came, its black edges and seal 
announcing, before opening, its contents. They were 
as follows: 

" Madam, 
** I had the honour of receiving yours of the 12th 
inst. and in answer to it have the grief of informing 
you, that tlie object of your kind solicitude is no more; 
she departed this life about a week aa:o, but in perfect 
resignation and peace. Perhaps bad the plan you pro- 
posed of having her brought to London been suggested 
sooner, I might have adopted it ; but as it is we must 
only hope all was for the best, and persuade ourselves, 
as I think we may very safely do, that besides the enor- 
mous expt nse necessary, a journey would rather have 
served to hasten, than retard the sad event which has 
occurred. I have the honour to be. Madam, your very 
obedient humble servant, 

" OSSULTON." 

The melancholy event announced in this letter deeply 
affected Mrs. Darner, as may be imagined. How much 
more when she afterward heard the circumstances that 
attended, and preceded it. The Earl of Ossulton, long 
impatient of the litie of the Countess from her not having 
brought him an heir, became towards the end quite 
savage at its protraction, making no secret of his anxiety 
for a healthier and wealthier bride. This inhuman 
oonduct preyed, as may be imagined, upon the spirits of 
the Countess ; she became every day weaker and 
weaker, till at length an object more melancholy it was 
impossible to conceive. 

The unngs, which in obedience to Lord Ossulton's 
commands she was obliged every day to take, became 
shorter and shorter, and herself quite unequal to bear 
the sight of any object around The veil, which at 
fi^rst bad been but partially drawn to shade her fac^. 
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latterly entirely concealed it; and the wasted bands 
-which had been not unwont to relieve the passiijg beg- 
gar, lay listless and white as the muslin on which they 
reclined. It was upon a return from one of those me- 
lancholy drives (which were always taken in solemn 
pomp,) and in about the middle of September, that the 
Countess was seized with her last illness, which, com* 
roencing in a succession of fainting (its, it vf;Bs apparent 
to every one around, would shortly terminate in insensi- 
bility and death. Acting upon the conviction, tfte at- 
tendants summoned Lord Ossulton to his wife's' 
chamber, and though he was at the moment engaged 
in the interesting occuf)ation of equipping himself for 
a hunting expedition, he obeyed their summons, and 
for about a quarter of an hour stood at the bed-side of 
his wife, in patient anticipation of what might ensue* 
As during that time, however, no fit came on, but she 
lay tolerably composed, he thought it all a false alarm, 
and muttering something abo»'.t the probability of its 
being only a temporary attack, he withdrew from the 
room to pursue his sport; scarce however had he gone, 
when a fit more alarming than the rest, and accompa- 
nied with convulsions, seized the Countess, when some 
cried out to recall the Earl, but all were in a few mo- 
ments too much occupied with her, to regard the neces- 
sity of his being piesent. 

For several hours did she continue in a state the roost 
dreadful, but it wavS literally in the one in which Lord 
Ossulton returned triumphant from the chase, and was 
calling and whistling under her window to his dogs and 
sportsmen, that she was breathing her last. With a look 
of horror, which, even though dying, the Countess ob- 
served, some one whispered that his Lordship should be 
sent for ; " No," cried she, in a faint and inarticulate tone, 
" my voice shall never more arrest his pleasures !'* 
These were the last words of the Countess of Ossul- 
ton. Who to have beheld her when uttering them, could 
have believed that she had ever been Miss Mandeville ! 
that the pale emaciated being from whose lips they feU, 
had ever been that vain, selfish, world-loving creatcK^J 
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None : between the latter — such as she always appear- 
ed, dressed, brilliant, triumphant — and the former, ou 
the bed of death, there was not one resemblance in 
common. 

When the death of the Countess was announced to 
Lord Ossulton, he expressed great surprise, and of 
course some concern ; but soon reconciling both sensa- 
tions, sent for a quiet friend, whom he was in the habit 
of 8ummonin«^ when at a loss what to do with himself, 
and shutting t!i<?rnselFes up in a small room with plenty 
of wine an'l a good fire, they mutually determined to 
banish grief — as a dry thing. The next day was occu- 
pied by Lord Ossulton in business, and the next in 
1)reparations for a journey he was to commence on the 
bUowing; for, leaving all the arrangements of his wife's 
funeral to be transacted ai the discretion of his humble 
friend, it was his intention to remove for some time, from 
a scene where he fancied that every thing wore an 
aspect of reproach and dissatisfaction towards Aim. In 
this, however, he did not fully accompUsh his wishes. 
For just before setting out — which, from being detained 
with people on business, he did not do till in the after- 
noon — chance took him to seek for some pistols in a 
spare chamber, where he not unusually kept such things, 
when what was liis horror on perceiving it was the one 
in which they had deposited the Countess ! Upon the 
bed, in her cap ami shroud she lay, in ghastly white- 
ness, the deathly coldness of her form in character with 
the dull still scene around it. Lord Ossulton started 
back, and srood for a while as spell-bound to the spot ! 
A shuddering sensation crept through all his veins, and 
yet his eyes still fixed in immovable gaze upon the 
object that occasioned it. He would have left the room, 
but shame prevented him, and in timid search of the 
objects for which he came, he raised his eyes above the 
chimney-piece ; when another and an equally unwel- 
come object met his view. Whilst on the bed lay the 
pallid corpse of the Countess of Ossulton, over the 

chimney-piece hung the blooming image of Miss Mande* 
ville, 
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" Such as she was when life first smiled 
And grief by name alone she knew." 

It was a picture of her that had been brought from 
Hermitage, and, at the Earl's desire, transferred from 
room to room, till it had fallen into the obscurity of thin. 
But what a moment was the present for it to meet bis 
sight, for it to be, as it were, conjured up before him ! 
Certainly the most dreadful that could be conceived ! 
Already distracted with remorse, the sweet eyes gleam- 
ing on him from the portrait, nearly drove him to frenzy. 
They seemed to ask, whether he could behold what she 
had been^ and what she was^ and endure to live ? He 
rushed from the apartment. " Let that room,*' said he 
to the first domestic he met, *^ be shut up as soon as 
the Countess is removed, and opened no more." 

The person to whom he spoke, answered quickly and 
indifferently, "Yes." 

But the Earl, as if not considering the answer an4 
manner suflSciently satisfactory, repeated his words ; 
adding with a dreadful scowl, " You will see to it, that 
I am obeyed !" 



CHAPTER XXn. 

**Aln widiin ray bosom beatiB|^, 
Varyinc passions wildly reign : ^ 
Lore, with proud resentment meeting', 
Thinks by tarns of joy and pain.'* 

Rather more than four months had elapsed since the 
departure of the Marchioness of Glenallan from Eng* 
land, and she felt a desire to return, which had only been 
equalled by her wish to set out. The manners of Lady 
Isabella Wandesmere, become, from a very early period 
in the journey, unpleasant, had now assumed a charac* 
ter of haughtiness and indifference, to which it was in 
vain for the Marchioness any longer to attempt to blind 
herself At first, and as may be imagined, everj thiiig 

16* 
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prompted her to do so ; for to believe that the sarcasms, 
inuendoes, and studied reserves in which Lady Isabel 
dealt, were meant in reality at her, was a conviction so 
mortifying, as not to be admitted without agony. Long, 
however, to continue this self-deception was vain, tor 
Lady Isabel took every means to destroy it ; and in he^' 
insolence, and Lord Arabin^s indifference. Lady 61en- 
allan found the only additional humiliation she now could 
know. The latter was, indeed, of a more guarded cast 
than the former ; and while Lady Isabel made no secret 
of her indifference, the Ear^ took every method to con- 
ceal his ; betraying, by his very anxiety to do so, its 
extent. Altogether, the Marchioness was rendered 
wretched b their conduct, and her misery urged com- 
plaints, which her pride disdained ; to Lady Isabel they 
were addressed in indignation, to Lord Arabin, in de- 
spsdr. From the one she received taunts the most cruel, 
from the other, consolation the most unsatisfactory : he 
affected not to understand the source of her disquie- 
tudes ; Isabel understood it too well. 

" But do you think," said the latter, " however I may 
perceive my present conduct to make you unhappy, that 
towards you it can ever change ? That I can ever con- 
sider the victim of my brother's love, and the unsullied 
wife ol Lord Glenallan, in the same point of view ?" 

" I think," said the Marchioness, " that you ought, 
however, little I may expect it from you : for it was 
your lips, Isabel, that first seduced me to sin.** 

" It was your own vile passions," returned the other 
scornfully ; « and any thing you now calculate on from 
me but pity, you will be disappointed in receiving.** 

The Marchioness could literally have torn her to 

Jiieces, but rage prevented her replying; and Lady 
sabel continued, "Yes, I pity you. Lady Olenallan; 
and the time may come, in which you will have none to 
do even that." 

« It must be already come,'' interrupted the Mar- 
chioness, furiously, " when I would condescend to ac- 
cept yours ; but, no, take it back, my Lady Isabel, and, 
remember, the world has spoken of you in a manner 
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which renders your present affected superiority rather 
amusing than otherwise." 

Isabel regarded her for a moment in silence, and as 
if unwilling to deprive her of the little self-consequence 
she seemed to derive from that idea : but, at length, she 
said, " You are fallen, indeed. Lady Glenallan, when 
you condescend to recrimination, when you endeavour 
to lay the imputation of guilt on me, to palliate it in 
yourself; but unfortunately for your gratification, it does 
not exist ; and any insinuations the world might have 
made to my disadvantage, were only prompted by that 
spirit of malignity, which superior endowments, whether 
of nature or of fortune, never fail to inspire." 

" And yet," said the Marchioness, with provoking 
contempt, " there are some. Lady Isabel, who, possess- 
ing both in a superior degree to yourself, have contrived 
to escape censure." 

" You cannot speak from experience," observed the 
other with a demoniac laugh, " nor I, I am sure, from 
observation ; therefore, neither of us are calculated to 
judge." 

Lady Glenallan looked at her, and if looks could kill. 
Lady Isabel had not lived ; but, as it was, she survived 
to hear, with perfect sang fraidy a harangue of the Mar- 
chioness's, against her cruelty, ingratitude, and so forth : 
" I believe," concluded the latter, " that on earth, a 
thing so heartless as yourself does not exist." 

*' It is not the first time," returneALady Isabel, "that 
I have heard you express sentiments similarly flattering; 
and if they are real, it must, I imagine, be your desire 
— as it has long been mine — that we should part for 



ever." 
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It is my first, my most earnest desire," returned the 
Marchioness, *«and of its not being speedily put in ex- 
ecution, you shall not have reason to complain." So 
saying, her Ladyship left the room, and sought for Lord 
Glenallan. Into a room where he usually sat she went, 
and seeing a gentleman sitting at the upper end, pre- 
sumed, though it was too dusk stbsolutely to determine, 
that it was the Marquess. Acting oa the supposition 
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at least, she shut the door, and approached him : << My 
Lord," she began, when the person started up, and not 
her husband, but Lord Arabin stood before her ! " Ob, 
I have to make a thousand apologies !" cried the Mar- 
chioness, and would have retreated — but he intercepted 
her with his arms. 

" And wherefore, Georgiana ?" he asked, in accents 
which would once have excited all her love, and even 
now revived it. 

" Oh, because — " said the Marchioness, as hesita- 
ting, she struggled to release herself from him ; " be- 
cause I had no need to intrud&,oa yo^u," at length she 
added. 

** Or perhaps," returned the Earl, in a tone between 
playfulness and reproach, *< because you are aware I 
consider your entran(*e so great an intrusion, so intole- 
rable an uiterruption.'^ 

" Perhaps so !" sighed she, careless whether he should 
imagine her in earnest or not. 

" Perhaps so !" he repeated. " Is it then become so 
completely indifferent, whether your presence makes 
me happy, or your absence miserable. Is it Georgiana 
Lady Glenallan ?'' he continued. 

<« If it is noty I only know as well that it ought to be," 
replied the Marchioness, <^ as that I should see the last 
of any hope centred in yourself or Lady Isabel. Oh, 
Edward ! your sister is killing me," she continued ; 
''and unpleasing^as maybe the theme, it is of her 
Gruelty,^and your determined blindness to it, I must 
speak, if you detain me. It was to implore for my 
being put at once out of the power of both, I came to 
seek my Lord, not indeed that to him I should have 
mentioned my real reasons for wishing it ; for to com- 

Ilain of yourself or of Lady Isabel to him, would be as 
umiliating as vain." 
« To say nothing of unjust," added the Earl, who to 
her speech had given a restless, wayward, dissatisfied 
sort of attention, extremely displeasing to the Marchi- 
oness. 

'« That, it would be more difficult to prore, my Lord,** 
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returned she ; " nor did I think that you would attempt 
to do it." 

" And yet," said the Earl, « it is very usual for peo» 
pie to refute acci^tions they feel to be unfounded." 

" When they do-^it all turns upon that, my Lord," 
replied she coldly. 

** And i do, and Isabel does," said he, quickly ; " but 
the fact is. Lady Glenallan,'' he continued with an im- 
patience which, considering he was addressing a woman, 
and she once the wotnan he lored, was not altogether 
what might have been expected from him, " you arc 
weary of us ; and because we do not realize all the 
perfections with which your i^nagination was kind 
enough td invest tis, ^i^^^re become every thing that is 
hatefjal and disagreeable to you." 

" Not so, my Lord," rep'ied she, with an otfended 
air, ^^imagination had no influeuc*- in creating the par- 
tiality 1 entertained for yourself and Lady Isabel. It 
was excited by an appearance of qualities the most su- 
perior, it was increased by acquaintanceship it was jus- 
tified by reason ; and is dissolved from a conviction that 
the qualities which delighted me, were assumed — the 
friendliness, which more than halfway met mine, adopted 
for sinister motives — and the reason on which 1 relied, 
perverted to sanction our intimacy." 

" All of which is very polite and flattering, certainly,'* 
said the Earl, with mortifying carelessness, " but sure- 
ly. Lady Glenallan, you tO<)k some time to discover it. 
Isabel and I, at least, deserve credit, for having kept up 
our parts so long." 

" Oh, you deserve every credit on that score my 
Lord !" returned she, bitterly, " and enjoy the humi- 
liating distinction." 

The Earl fixed his eyes upon her, as if unable to un- 
derstand her meaning, or to conceive it possible that to 
him she was in reality speaking thus ! but presently, 
and with an air of one who felt too little interested to 
refute or defend with vehemence, he asked her whether 
she thought it likely, that if he and his sister had been 
in reality maintaining a part, they would not, at least, 
have continued it till absence, or a change of cuxum- 
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stances, bad, in some degree, accounted for its altera* 
tion 1 Do you not think," he said << we should be anx- 
ious to separate, confirming the amiable impres^ons we 
first inspired?'* 

<< I think it possible, my Lord,'' said she, <' but the 
circumstances to which I conceive you allude, have 
already occurred, and you and Lady Isabel obtain- 
ed all jthat you promised yourselves in an acquaintance 
with me ; so that it is only consistent with the selfishness 
I now attribute to you, to disburthen yourselves of one 
who must stamJ in the way of yDur views, and interfere 
with your forming desirable connexions." 

" Oh, Lady Glenallan !" exclaimed the Earl, with 
sudden and uncontrollable emotion, " ii it is in a light 
so contemptible you view us, httle wonder it is in a pre- 
cipitation so great you leave us. But can you" — and 
he looked at her so pleadingly, so beautiful, that she 
felt her heart relenting towards him — " can you en- 
tertain impressions thus unfavourable ot me ? Can you 
part, indulging ideas which would prevent your ever 
desiring to meet me in this world, or anticipating it in 
the next? No you cannot! I think you cannot !'' he 
continued, watching her varying countenance, and re- 
flecting every sensation it betrayed in his own. 

** I would not willingly," said she, " believe Lord 
Arabin any thing he is so averse to being thought 
himself; and since he convinces me by his present 
earnestness, that his former tove was not assumed, be- 
lieve its decline to be only the inevitable successor to its 
existence, however heart-breaking may be the convic- 
tion, however humiliating the idea!" 

" If heart-breaking, if humiliating," said the Earl, 
" let it not be indulged, for it is also vain ! 

' Oh ! how can man's snccefis remove, 
The very charms which wake his love.' " 

<« You best can ti 11 what I alone can feel," she re- 

Elied ; " but, as to neither you or I it can any longer 
e a matter of importance, so let it not be of discussion. 
To-morrow, my Lord, 1 leave Venice, and since be- 
tween this an<l then, we may not meet again, I now 
hid you farewell/' She extended her hand, but he 
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3&acle no movement to receive it. " Will you not bid 
ane farewell, Edward !'* she continued, perceiving he 
averted his face in reproachful'silence. 

" I cannot, I cannot !" exclaimed the Earl, and ex- 
tended his arms as if to implore a last embrace. She 
did not refuse it him ; but it was with heart-breaking 
sighs each hung upon the other. Little of the 
transport that had commenced their connexion, con- 
eluded it ; though each felt for the other, sentiments 
that rendered the idea of parting for ever distressing ! 
He at first tried to combat her resolution of leaving 
(hem, but seeing that was irrevocable, expressed his de- 
rire of accompanying her a part of the way on hef jour- 
ney to Calais, from which port she proposed embarking 
for England. At first the Marchioness hesitated, but 
seeing he was so urgent on the subject, she at length 
Consented, and after an interview with the Marquess, to 
whom it was only necessary to state that the delicacy 
ef her health rendered longer remaining abroad unde- 
sirable, the three agreed in setting out in a day or two. 
In pursuing the line of conduct Lord Arabin did to- 
wards Lady Glenallan, he neither followed the dictates 
of his feelings, nor outraged them, but acted upon the 
opinion that it was better to part, maintaining a cha- 
racter for amiability and propriety of sentiment. In 
which Lord Arabin so far thought right, as afterward to 
receive from Lady Glenallan's heart a testimonial of it. 
" I leave you, my Lord," she, at parting, said, " with 
Borrow, such as I had begun to believe this hour could 
Hot occasion me ; but you have taught me, among 
other lessons, that the woman once loved by Lord 
Arabin, may easier wish, desire, determine to forget 
him, than accomplish it ; you have also convinced me,'' 
she continued, " that the woman for whose sake you 
denounce all others, in whose affections you place your 
first confidence, and in whose society your highest hap- 
piness ; will be the most enviable in existence. Oh, 
£dward ! may the wife of your choice be ©ver that 
woman !^' she continued, and he expressed all that a 
^iian so flattered and beloved, might be imagined to de. 
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Not to feel for Lord Arabin, unworthy as he was, 
diffeient sentiments Ironi au^ a mere man of the world 
could inspire, would have been difficult— -Ladj Glen- 
allan thoughf iii^K)SMbie. TLere was about even his 
faults a something so nobie, as to persuade you they 
were intended for virtues; and that he, who when even 
lost in pleasure, and given u^t to profligacy, appeared 
so seductive, would, exciteii by higher motives, and in- 
spired by better views, become all that was amiable and 
exemplary. If even on a casual observer the Earl 
was calculnteti to m<ak(. «fuch impressions, what must 
he not on the woman to whom he had appeared in so 
endeaff ng a light as he ha i to Lady Glenallan ? On one 
so compreheMded of every thing formed to make a 
parting dreadful ! Slie ticerally felt, in the hour in 
which it took place, as it nothing the world contained 
could ever interest her more, as if with Lord Arabia 
were fled all the ties that had ever bound her to it ; and 
perhaps with him thev had, for he had first created 
them. Till Lady Glenallan knew the Earl, though she 
had mixed in pleasure indeed, and appreciated admira- 
tion, she had never received from either the delight they 
afterward afforded. Ii was not till the enchantments 
of the Opera, or the biilliancy of the Birth-night, had 
been enjoyed in company with her lover, that they began 
to fascinate Lady Glenallan*s senses. But then, and 
little wonder they did, to hear a thousand seraph voices 
— ^to see a thousand seraph faces— to listen to sounds 
which, though swelliiig from earth, seemed to terminate 
in heaven — ^to be surrounded with c;reatures who^ 
though mixing in mortal, yet breathed of immortal life 
-—and that, by the side of him who realized in himself 
all that woman's heart could wish, or fancy's penc3 
jficture— was enough to detach such a mind as Lady 
61enallan*s, from celestial to sublunary joys. It effectu- 
ally did so ; and with the Earl were connected associap 
tions never more to be separated from happiness. He 
hecame the idol of her imagination, in proportion as be 
^•j^is distant from her sight ; and if once she had thought 
^ ersetf nuterable, though enjoying bis presence^ m 
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dianng his attentions, she now would have considered 
herself but too happy to have been allowed to follow 
him — ^the meanest of his creatures. Indulging such 
regrets, and living on such retrospections, it may be 
imagined that Lady Glenallan was not to her husband 
the most agreeable of companions; so far from it, that 
he hated her very sight, and endured it but as a misery 
from which he could have no escape. 

Under such circumstances they returned to England, 
and, after a short stay there, proceeded to Glenallan 
Castle; for once as much at the Marchioness's as 
Marquess's desire : she having been received, even by 
the few people of ton then in London, with such morti- 
fying coldness, as gave her too lively an idea of what 
she might expect from the rest, to allow of her antici- 
pating, by several months, her residence in the capital. 
It was the latter end of September in which she and 
the Marquess arrived at Glenallan ; and perhaps one 
circumstance in common, that of their being in the same 
carriage, recalled to the mind of each the different cir- 
cumstances under which they had first visited it Cer- 
tsun it is, that both Lord and Lady Glenallan, as they 
reclined at opposite sides of the barouche, seemed lost 
in retrospection, and allowed their cherub child, who 
had hitherto been an object of attention to each, to 
prattle unheeded. It was a bleak wintry evening, the 
yellow leaves falling in all directions, and the sun com- 
municating but a chilling brightness to the objects which 
it touched. The Marchioness seemed, as she lay with 
her eyes fixed upon the latter, to be boding future woes; 
and the Marquess, as he glanced his upon her, could 
not but be forcibly struck with the change which had, 
since her marriage, taken place in her beauty. It was 
not that it was not equally resplendent, for, perhaps, it 
was more ; but it was now 

" A beaaty for ever unchangeably bright, 
Like the lonz sunny lapse of a summeiHlay night, 
Shining on, shining ch, by no shadow made tender, 
Till love falls asleep in its samenest of splendour.'" 

Vol. II.— 17^ 
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gi^t— that dull and dreary as had this world's pilgrim-r 
age now become, it was to be yet more gloomy, should 
the only light which illumined it be withdrawn, and 
Ag^es no longer to share it with him ! 

On the following day, the Countess de Soissons 
joined the party at dinner. She was beautiful, but 
Deauty was not her only attraction ; her voice, her 
smile, her manner, were delightful, and though evidently 
artificial, seduced the heart. She would have been 
like Lady Isabella Wandesmere, but Isabel's were 
more the graces of nature ; as it was, she came nearer 
to the Countess of Ossulton, there was the same desire 
of admiration, and the same attempt to conceal it, the 
same external softness, and internal bitterness. To all 
outward appearance, however, she was a bewitching 
creature, and, by every one but the Countess De Meur- 
ville, treated with the afiability her endeavours at pleas- 
ing, and superior powers at doing so, entitled her to 
receive. By that Lady alone, she was regarded with 
a haughtiness, which, whether it proceeded from a sus- 
picion of the Countess's disregard of virtue, or dread 
of her becoming an object of attraction in De Meur^ 
ville's eyes, evidently wounded the former, and surprised 
the latter. He even ventured, though gently, to re- 
proach her for it, saying it was unkind, considering the 
peculiar attention and affection the Countess De Sois- 
sons appeared inclined to manifest towards her and her 
child ; that whatever might have been the lady's faults, 
they had neither been of a turpitude to excite such 
indignation, nor of a nature to render contamination 
datis^erous. 

Agnes listened in immoveable composure, to her 
husband's observations, and when he had finished speak- 
ing, replied, with an expression of contempt, at the 
Countess having .selected him for a mediator, in any 
negociation that was to be entered into with her. 

De Meurville looked for a moment as doubtful whe- 
ther he understood his wife aright, and then observed, 
** It is my vanity, Agnes, and not the Countess De 
Soissons, you must blame, if ( was led into the eiTQV 
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of supposing, that a word from me would have power 
to influence you upon any subject." 

Agnes evidently endeavoured to look calm and in* 
different, but some sensation caused unbidden tears, 
De Meurtille perceived it, and though he felt too much 
irritated at the moment by her unfounded jealousy to 
kiss them from her eyes, they occasioned a temporary 
dimness to his own ; unable at length to resist the im« 
pulse, he caught her in his arms, << Tell me, teach 
me,*' he fondly cried, " how 1 may hope to refind the 
inlets to that heart which 1 seem to have l-^st for ever!'* 

She replied but with heart-breaking sighs ; her bosom 
seemed filled with some conviction she dared not give 
vent to, and of which his caresses only heightened the 
agony ! << Let me die, let me die !" at length she said» 
releasing herself from him, *^l cannot sustain such 
misery, and live.'* 

** My Agnes, my life !** returned he, endeavouring to 
retain her in his arms, '< is it from your husband you fly ? 
From whom else can you look for consolation V^ 

" From heaven," replied the Countess ; and her 
fleeting colour, her fragUe iorm, all bespoke her hasten* 
ing to the world of which she spoke. 

" Have you no mercy on me,'' cried De Meurville„ 
throwing himself around her, *^ that you speak and look 
thus ? Or can this world indeed have lost all power to 
attach you, while 1 am in it ?'* 

Agnes's tears betrayed that could not be-*and Dq 
Meurville understood them : " No, you cannot say it !" 
he continued, <* and would you leave pne, leave me ever 
for bliss, until you have taught me to obtain it, until I am 
worthy to share it-^ 

* Ah ! want Tonr beay^, till I have lear&t the way.' ^ 

Bhe endeavoured to comfort him, and in part suc^ 
ceeded, but there was no rational ground for consola»> 
tion ; Agnes was dying ! and apparently, under the 
distressing idea of De Meuryille's being attached to^ 
another. That she bad grounds for her suspicions i» 
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or lead to a conviction of the wretches who originallji 
implanted them, it will be more than desirable that I 
should have sent it. 

I have the honour to be, &c. 

Catherine Warwick.'* 

De Meurville, first glancing at the date of this letter, 
which betrayed to him, as he anticipated, that he should 
have received it three or four weeks before, proceeded 
to read tnat of his unfortunate Agnes. It was written 
under evident agitation, and as follows : 

<< Fallen from a state which angels might have en- 
vied, to one in comparison with which annihilation 
would be bliss, my worst enemies might pity me, how 
much more will you ! In addressing you, my friend, it 
is rather with a hope that I may from Jrou receive some 
advice as to what line of conduct I should pursue in my 
present sad circumstances, than from any pleasure I 
c^an take in pursuing what was once my most delightfiil 
occupation. When I tell you, Catherine, that more 
than having lost De Meurville's affections, I am appa- 
rently separated from him for ever, you will rather won- 
der that I have reason left to tell you so, than that I do 
it in a state of mind bordt^ring on distraction. Yes, mj 
friend, heart-rending as is the conviction, I am sepa* I 
rated from De Meurville, and, for aught I know, for 
ever. More than three weeks have elapsed since he 
left me, and since then, though I have heard through 
indirect channels of iiis being in existence, I have not 
from himself received the slightest communication. 

" Only imagine what would be your own sufferings 
under a less poignant calamity, and then under so great 
a one, imagine mine ! But what has led to this event 
so extraordinary, so unprecodented, so unjustified, I 
cannot help saying by any micconduct on my part, you 
must be anxious to learn ; and I will, before the weak- 
ness, hourly increasing on me, becomes too great to per- 
ttiit of my writing, endeavour to tell you. 

** About a month since, then, I received information 
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)f my brother Sydney's being in Vienna, and extremely 
inxious to obtain an interview with me, if it could be 
effected without De Meurville^B knowledge ; that it 
sould, though not so completely to my satisfaction, I 
nras perfectly aware, and therefore consented to meet 
bini on the following evening, upon condition of his 
pending roe in the interval some token of his being in 
reality the peraon he would pretend. Agreeably to my 
krishes he did so, and a note, written in the band of 
li^dney, accompanied with a picture of the latter, pre* 
rented any doubts remaining in my mind as to the iden- 
tity of the person with whom 1 was in treaty. But the 
?ery moment in which my suspicions were set at rest 
was the one in which De Meurville's were roused ; he 
happened to come into my dressing-room just as I, hav* 
ing received, was regarding the picture, and foolishly, 
or rather unfortunately, as I now think, I put it down 
my bosom to conceal it from him. He evidently saw 
my confusion, and though at the time be made no com- 
ment on it, scarcely had he left me, which he did at the 
end of a few minutes, than I became convinced that I 
ought to follow hira, and in some way account for it. 

" With an intention so to do, I was moving towards 
the door, when my eye was caught by a paper, which, 
lying near the latter, it was evident De Meurville had 
dropped in going out. Carelessly I picked it up, and 
seeing no direction, opened it, but my eyes had ran 
twice over the following, before my astonished senses 
could comprehend that it was in realky addressed to De 
Meurville. To you it will be apparent at a momentfs 
glance, but then you know not, nor can ever know, 
what little reason I have to suspect him of want of af« 
fection for m6, of all other failings upon earth. 

< To THE Count D£ Meurville. 

* In vain the dearest of men would attempt to per- 
soade me that all this attention to his wife is necessary 
to prevent her suspicions. If it were, she must be the 
most suspicious of her sex, and he the most suspected 
of his ; but no, it k not, and, deceived himself De 

Vol. II.— 18 
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Meurville cannot deceive me, and Agnes, not Adelk, 
is agun become my CliflPord^s. Yet if it were so soon 
to be so, why did you ever steal from her slumbers to 
mine ? Why did you delude me with a dream of love^ 
which her first returu to health was for ever to dissipate f 
TV as it to impress on my memory recollections, tiiat it 
were now better to have forgotten for ever ? If it were, 
be who seem li all that was lovely, and amiable, and 
true, was all that was lovely alone ! One short mouth 
ago, De Meurville, and you swore that not all the em- 
braces of your Agnes had half the power to delight yon^ 
as mine ; and now, it would seem, they have a thousand 
times more ! Uh man ! on what a source do we centre 
our happiness when we rest it on thee ! But come to 
me, my Clifford, and prove that you are not that un« 
worthy one ! Come to me at the hour in which your 
wife attends her toilet, and defer on any pretext your 
ordinary visit to her ! It will revive an image which 
once had the power to please, and, be it but for a mo- 
ment, I am happy to recall to your menjury mine. 

^ Adelia De SoiSSONS.' 

•« The note fell from my hands, I could not weep, 
I could not speak ; I sank upon a chair, like one bereft 
of reason ; but to tell you what I felt in that dreaiilul 
moment, would be unavailing as impossible. Suffice 
it to say, that it was such suffering as only a beloved 
husband could inflict, and a beloved wife could feel. I 
should have fainted, but one of my attendants, Observing 
my situation, brought me some water, which a litdc 
revived me, and 1 had just strength to reach the ad- 
joining room, and throw myself on a bed, where i gave 
up to all the anguish which a conviction of De Meur- 
ville's loving another was calculated to inflict. * Oh» 
can tffis be he,* Baid I, * so kind, so unremittingly at- 
tentive to me, who, whether I have been ill or well, has 
seemed to prefer my society to that of all others, and 
my most imperfectly expressed assurances of regard, 
to any applauses with which mankind could honour 
bim % No it cannot be, ot if it be, I would I had n^t 
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known it, for to love De Meurville in future as I have 
done, will be humiliating, and to love him less, would 
be impossible !' Agonized by my reflections, and 
almost blinded by my tears, 1 fell at the end of an hour 
in a sort of a slumber, from which I was presently 
awoke, b^ a confusion of steps and voices in the ad- 
joining room. Alarmed, I arose and opened the door, 
when what a sight presented itself to my eyes ! De 
Meurville, the source of my anxiety indeed, but the 
object of my most idolatrous admiration and love, ex- 
tended inanimate, and apf>arently lifeless on a sofa ; 
Wildly I flew to him, demanding of those around what 
bad brought him thus 1 but none of them seemed to 
know or to have a confused account. Villars, who had 
been in another room when he came in, said he had 
done so, looking very ill ; and while she was away, 
getting something for him, he had fainted, but of what 
had originally brought on his illness she expressed her- 
self totally ignorant. That, whatever it was, the sight 
of him lying colourless and inanimate in my arms, 
almost drove me to frenzy, is certain. 1 tried every 
remedy my imagination could suggest, or my memory 
could recall for his recovery, but at first all seemed alike 
unavailing. At length, however, though slowly, his 
insensibility seemed yielding to their united influence, 
and I had the happiness of seeing the eyes that were 
dearer to me than life, raised, as if to discover to whom 
he was indebted for restoration. Short-lived happiness ! 
scarcely had they met mine before he threw himself 
from my arms, and when, conceiving it must proceed 
from unconsciousness of whom he was rejecting, I 
again embraced him, told me to leaveJiim, for that he 
never, never wished to see me more ! N 

^^ Alarmed by his words, 1 re^iained. for a moment 
like one stupified, neither withdrawing my arms from 
about him, or enforcing their caresses ; but conceiving 
presently that I must have misunderstood them, and that 
if he was alone with me he would explain them, I 
motioned those who were in the room to depart, and 
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leUiog De MeurviHe, < that it was his wife, his Agnes» 
who watched OTer him,' txpected certainly a different 
iiiswer, and manner, Uian the preceding. Instead of 
that they were repeated with, if possible, sHlI greater 
symptoms of contempt; he literally shrunk from my 
touch, as though it had been contamination ;— «nd from 
the sound of my voice, as though it had never been the 
one he had best loved to hear ! Overcome altogether 
by his manner, and convinced that it was occasioned 
by another, of whom 1 had not now the influence, nor, 
as was supposed to De Meurville, the knowledge, I 
burst into tears; rather irritated than surprised, be 
continued his entreaties that I would leave him, told me 
I was driving him to distraction, and that he would be 
Were where myself and my tears could never haunt him 
more ! 

" * Oh, De Meun ille !' said I, and fell at his feet. 

** Fearful, apparently, of being softened by the sight, 
he threw me from him, and crossing and recrossing the 
room with hurried and irregular steps, did not speak, 
I believe, or if he did I did not hear him, till in sarcastic 
and indignant tones he demanded of me * Whether it 
were thus I had won Edward Aubrey's heart V So 
totally had a recollection of the person he mentioned 
escaped my memory at the moment, that I replied but 
with a look of vacancy, and though a little considera- 
tion brought him to my mind, as a gentleman who had 
Occasionally visited at Hermitage ; and of whom, in 
the early days of our acquaintance, De Meurville used 
sometimes to pretend to me he was jealous; the idea of 
the latter conjuring him up at this moment, appeared to 
me so ridiculous and extraordinary, that I knew not how 
to account for it, or in what manner to reply to him. 
Suddenly a thought rushed across my mind, not indeed 
in elucidation of his mysterious allusion to Sir Edward 
Aubrey, but in explanation of all his other conduct. 
* Is it not possible,' scud I, * that he saw me put the pic- 
ture down my bosom, though he made no observation 
on it at th0 ti<|iff , thmldng I might afterward explain the 
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circumstance to biro, and that this is the occasion of 
all his indignation and anguish? Oh it must be, it must 
be,' I said, and springing toward biro, I told him what I 
fancied were his suspicions ; owned they were natural^ 
though totally unfounded, for it was a picture of my 
brother's only, at which I bad been looking when he 
came into the room. How to account for my confii* 
sion, and hasty concealment of it, I did not exactly 
know, without confessing it had been sent to me to 
confirm the truth of my brother's being in Yiennat 
which would be betraying all I had solemnly promised 
to conceal. Leaving him, therefore, to suppose it had 
proceeded from unwillingness on my part to appear to 
value any one,, who did not sufficiently prize him, I 
made no explanation of when I received the picture, 
but continued to repeat * It is my brother's, indeed it 
is my brother's !' If I had been the vilest of human 
creatures, instead of lately the most beloved, De Meur-» 
ville could not have thrown on me a look of more pro- 
found contempt. 

" * Your brother's !' he repeated, * you lost, unhappy 
creature !' * It is,' and be frantically asserted it was < Sir 
Edward Aubrey's.' 

<< Forgetting that I had it taken from me when ! 
went to lie down, I began to feel for the picture in my 
bosom, thinking that ocular demonstration might con* 
vince him of what my words could not. 

'< He saw for what I was searching, and telling me 
the picture was in a less soft asylum than my bosom^ 
took it from a drawer, and dashed it in a thousand 
pieces before my eyes. Terrified by his looks, still 
more, by a conviction of the firenzy that must have come 
over him when he could not recognise the picture fop 
Sydney's, I rushed from the room, and should not have 
returned, but that I met my child, who, smiling in the 
arms of its nurse, looked so peaceful and* so beautiful^ 
as to tempt me to. return with him to his &ther ; accord- 
ingly 1 did so, and falling at the feet of De Meurville^ 
remained for a while unable to speak. IIi^ was evidently 
affected^ Aough from a desire that 1 should not p^n 
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oeive it, he kept his eyes averted from mine, and spoke 
more unkindly than I am convinced at that moment he 
felt, for he told me, when I adjured him to love his boy, 
though he might no longer me, that whatever he now 
was, he was once the child of her on whom he doted: 
that he was then the child of the most deceiving and un- 
grateful of human creatures ! < unless, indeed,^ he add* 
ed, H am to doubt the evidence of my senses.^ 

•**0h, doubt any thing,' cried I, * but my love! for 
any thing you may with better reason ! The picture you 
saw was as truly my brother's as the child 1 hold your 
own.* 

" This assertion, however, only served to renew all 
his irritation, and be struck me nearly dead by assert* 
ing, * that he had other proofs of my inconstancy, than 
finding another man's picture in my possession, alone 
could afford Um.' 

** * No, you cannot, you cannot 1' I screamed in des- 
peration, and unable to conceive to what he alluded, 
iixed my eyes in a wild and despairing anguish upon him. 
A silence ensued for some moments ; he seemed looking 
about the room for something which he could not dis- 
cover, and 1 remained mute and motionless at his teeU 
^ Twas a prudent precaution,' at length he said, < to re- 
move Sir Edward's note, and only unfortunate, Agnes, 
that it was not taken sooner.' 

«<What noteP said I, forgetting even at the mo- 
ment I had found addressed to him ; but almost imme- 
diately recollecting it, * 1 saw but one,' I began, and then 
checked myself, for the idea of recrimination with a be- 
loved husband was not, I thought, for a moment to be 
indulged. A vague suspicion, however, now took pos- 
session of my mind. Was it not possible, I began to 
ask myself, that De Meurville, suspecting I had the 
Countesses note in my possession, adopted all this ap- 
pearance of indignation and jealousy, to ward off the re- 
proaches be might anticipate it would occasion him t 
That this idea, though unjustified by any thing in De 
Meurville's previous conduct, who, so far from ever 
<endeavoariDg to conceal his faults from me^ was always 
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the first to confess them, and patient beyond what might 
be ima^ned, from the natural pride and impetuosity of 
his character, in bearing my advice or remonstrances, 
was not wholly unnatural, must be allowed. . In* 
fluenced by it, at least, the distress i had hitherto felt 
gave way to different emotions, of which something like 
indignation predon^inated. 

^* I asked De Meurville in what manner my inno- 
cence was to be proved, since he thought proper to 
doubt my asseverations of it, or wab I to remain under 
the imputation of being such a creature as it was dig- 
grace to be connected with? He replied contemptuous* 
ly, and again asserting his conviction of my keeping up 
a correspondence with Sir Edward, and having, at that 
very moment, knowledge of where the note had been 
concealed which lay on the ground when first I entered, 
he rang the bell impatiently for Villars, demanding 
whether she could give him any information respecting 
it. The woman looked at first confused, evident^ 
from an uncertainty of whether she was to mention the 
note she had seen with me, or not ; upon De Meur- 
ville, however, repeating the question with reiterated 
violence, she began in an hesitating voice to confess 
she had, and would have proceeded, had I not, with an 
emotion of agony, interrupted her : * Oh ! do not say I 
saw it — do not say I saw it !M said, < I will never ac- 
cuse him !^ 

"This exclamation, prompted by a dread of De 
Meurville being brought to shame, would, I thought, by 
the latter be so interpreted, for that it was to discover 
the Countess's, and not Sir Edward's note, all this in- 
vestigation was pursued, he must be aware I could 
plainly see. Instead, however, of being softened by the 
consciousness of my forbearance, he seemed, though 
not so enraged, more distracted than before ; and npcm 
Villars* leaving the room, which she almost immediately 
did, threw himself on a seat and tore his hair, and look* 
ed like one who wished himself dead, or never bom, or 
where man nor woman could ever behold him more ! 

<< Affected by his situation, though convmced at the 
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same time it was rather occaaoned by the maddemog 
suggestioDS of pride, which represent^ me acquainted 
with his situation, and, consequently, less likely to 
esteem him than tiefore,! flew to him, and endeaToored 
hf my caresses and my words to dispel any susfHcioa 
be might entertain unfavourable to my aflection for him. 
He listened, and though without, as before, repulsing 
my emhraces, yet evidently writhing under them. I told 
him he could never have loved me, or he would not 
have the heart to treat me thus cruelly ; that he could 
not see the woman for whom he had ever felt the af- 
fection he once professed for me, in such despair and 
anguish. * No ! De MeurviHe, you could not,^ I con- 
tinued ; and, as if my words were either too true, or 
too dreadful, he rushed from my arms: and before^ I 
could make an elTort to detain tiim, had quitted the 
room. 

" To what a situation he left me, you may more easily 
imagine than I describe ; for, except that i fell, and 
that my child screamed, I know nothing. That I was 
taken to bed, however, I am to suppose from finding 
myself there when 1 returned to animation ; and there 
I remained, for the remainder ot that evening and the 
ensuing night, in a state of mind which prevented my 
having . a clear sense of my misery. Judge how con- 
fused must be that ! 

"By morning, howevser, recollection began to return; 
and a note from De MeurviHe, informing me he should 
set out with the Emperor on his tour, which was to com- 
mence that morning, brought me to a full sense of all I 
bad suffered, and all I was y^t to feel. He had made 
up his mind, then, to part from me, which he had hither- 
to been incapable of doing, and that for months, with- 
out one expression of regret, one apparent pang, for all 
the woes he must know he was leaving me to endure. 

" * Oh ! De .VIeuFville,' 1 exclaimed, ^ what can have 
so completely steeled that heart against me, which was 
once but too partial and too kind V That whatever had, 
however, I must endeavour to recover it^ became appa- 
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rent to me ; for, unkind as Clifford was, without him I 
could not live. 

** As the first step, therefore, I determined on keep* 
ing the appointment which I had previously made with my 
brother for that evening, and, by inducing him to come 
forward, remove the only ground of suspicion I allowed 
feasible against me— that of being seen with a picture ; 
which, if De Meurville did not recognise for Sydney's, 
it became almost immaterial whether it was or not. 
Accordingly, therefore (and desiring Villars, who had 
kept up the whole communication between myself and 
my brother, to watch from a window, in case any cir- 
cumstance should bring De Meurville back, and give 
me signal of it), I set out ; and, as I approached the gar* 
den, the place in which it had been arranged we should 
meet, 1 had the pleasure of perceiving my brother was 
already come. It was so dusk, however, that i could 
only discover the outlines of his figure, and that, as I 
drew nearer to him, he extended his arms. 

** Scarcely, however, had they met my touch, accom- 
panied by an exclamation of * My dearest, loveliest 
sister !' before I heard a signal from the window ; and 
with only time to say, * Will you not return with me f 
do, do ! in mercy, do !* to which he re[)Hed by an em- 
phatic * Never, never !* and instant retreat, I flew 
towards the house, hoping that, as my errand had proved 
unsuccessful, I might be able to accomplish enter- 
ing it without De Meurville's knowledge, for, that it was 
he who had returned, 1 made ii^oubt. Delusive hope ! 
however. Scarcely had I proceeded a hundred yards, 
before, wild, as if he had but just been let loose from a 
madhouse, De Meurville himself rushed upon me. 

" « What would you do 1'* I cried, catching his arm, 
which was evidently raised in desperation. 

"'Pursue the wretch, Madam,^ replied he, *with 
whom you have dared to keep an appointment !* 

« Have mercy, have mercy !'* 1 cried ; but throwing 
me from him, he swore he would have none. 

" « Oh De Meurville,' said 1, * it is my brother !* 
But heedless of my words, he rushed forward, and 

■'.\:-S. 
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ttDimated by despidr, I flew towards the house scream- 
ingy and calling for assistance. At length it came, and 
though unable to speak, I pointed towards the direction 
which I wished thorn to take, pursuing for some time 
the same myself Night, however, came on, and I was 
compelled to return, awaiting at home the result of the 
others' pursuit. At length it was announced to me 
th(7 had overtaken the Count, and joined with him {(Xt 
some time in pursuit^ hut unable to come up with the 
object of it, De Mturville had insisted on their return- 
int;, and takinu; to horse himself, set out in some other 
direction. This information was a relief to me, as well 
as the conviction Villars repeatedly expressed — * that 
her master would never be able to overtake, or if he (U<^ 
to discover my brother, fi)r that the latter had told her 
himself, he kept for particular reasons at present, such 
a constant change of tlisguise and abode, as would prevent 
any peneti-ation deTccting him. Three weeks have now 
elapsed, as I cummenced by telling my dear Catharine 
since these events took place, and my seeing De Meur- 
ville. Upon them, and him, I feel myself unequal to 
making any comment, but shall conclude, imploring you 
immediately to write lO me, and candidly to declare to 
me, wliether you think the magnitude of my offences 
have justified the enormity of my punishment ! If you 
do, little wonder that De Meurville should — ^but you 
cannot, no, you cannot ! Farewell, believe me, as 
ever, 

.ONES De Meurville." 



What a torrent of elucidation, as of . indignation, 
was this letter the occasion of to the Count De Meur- 
ville ! In a moment, all Agnes's apparently mysterious 
conduct was explained, and her having some bitter 
enemy apparent. As the one who had already caused 
them so much wo, De Meurville's suspicions instanta- 
neously fell upon Annette Dettinghorffe ; but then the 
heavy punishment she had endured for her previous 
conduct, as well as the certainty, as De Meurville sup- 
posed, of her being in America, to which country every 
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inquiry confirmed the report of her having fled, almost 
immediately after the Count and Countess's coming to 
Germany, made it appear improbable that she should 
again engage in scenes similar to those which had 
already cost her so much. One thing, however, was 
apparent, that wh )ever had been the instigator of tliis 
vile plot, Villars had been a prmci[)al accomplice in it. 
Her persuading the Countess that her brother was in 
Vienna, her accomplishing the former's meeting a per- 
son under the idea that it was him, was all evidently a 
preconcerted thing, planned to involve Agnes in an ap- 
pearance of guilt. 

She must also, De Meurville now began to conceive^ 
have changed the picture he had first seen with his wife, 
for the other with which he had found the letter, and 
(hfown in the way of Agnes the n^ite, which, from con- 
ceiving it addressed to her husband, had nearly deprived 
ber of life. VVhy, however, the name of the Countess 
de Soissons should have been adopted, unless, indeed, 
that lady had some participation in the whole, seemed 
Strange ; but the moment the possibility of her having, 
crossed De Meurville's mind, and some accompanying 
recollections made it appear not impossible, he started 
from the seat on which he was sitting, and without 
allowing himself one moment for deliberation, rushed 
towards the apartment of the Countess De Soissons ; the 
door was half open, and shutting it after him, he enter- 
ed wild and breathless, and^ threw himself upon a 
chair. 

Amazed, from the total unprecedentedness of such a 
proceeding, the ( 'ountess, who was in dishabille, started 
as though she had seen a phantom, and stood looking at 
him for a moment in stupified astonishment ; recovering 
herself, however, and snatching up a shawl to throw 
around her, with a faint attempt at coquetry, she de- 
manded to what she was indebted for the honour of this 
visit? 

« To my rage, my misery, my madness, my despair !'* 
returned the Count, in broken, and almost unintelligible 
accents. 
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« Oh ! do not talk so ! what can be the cause V* re* 
turned she, *■ is the Countess De Meurville dying P' 

**D>ing ! all, too true !" exclaimed the Count, clasp- 
ing his hands, in wild and agonized emotion. 

«« Rut is it any thing immediate 1 Is she worse just 
DOW ?** inquired the Countess. 

** She is worse every hour, she is dying before m; 
eyes !'' said the Count, ** and it is I, who they have ma<k 
to kill her, I — who would cherish her with my heart*! 
blood— whose life was never valuable to me, but in tbe 
moments in wliich it was ministering to hers/* 

«< Of whom is it you speak V* inquired tbe Countess, 
her colour, already pale, now assuming a livid hue, and 
her voice trembling with agitation. 

*' Perhaps of you !" said the Count, and starting np^ 
be caught her hands. She screamed, her shawl fell ol^ 
her hair floated wild about her shoulders. She looked, 
and wished to look, like one about to be insulted. 

*< You need not fear,'^ said be, her emotion renderiBg 
him calm, <^ I shall not hurt you, Countess De Soissons, 
or if I do, it will be in a part, 1 suspect, lea^t vulnera- 
ble, your heart." 

" What do you mean," said she, endeavouring to re- 
lease her hands from him, and resisting his efforts to seat 
her. 

*^ I mean," said the Count, << if I can command my- 
self," and hesitatmg, he appeared struggling to quell his 
agitation, << to apeak calmly to you, and — instead of with 
the indignation and horror my heart would dictate ^o« 
wards the woman of whom I entertain suspicions such 
as I do of you —with the forbearance which that blessed 
angel, whom I am losing for ever, would dictate^ and hi 
who is greater than my heart, approve " 

The Countess affected^ but did not look, total ignorance 
of his meaning. A streak of bunniig red was fnght* 
fully contrasted with the saturnine hue of her com* 
plexion ; and in her glaring and unsettled eye, De 
Meurville read agitation and guilt. 

" You have no chance of mercy from me,** said h^ 
'^ but by sincerity ; render it magnanimity then by its 
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instantaneousnesSy and tell me, Countess de Soissons^ 
whether you have not, in concert with others, formed a 
plot against the peace and happiness of my wife ?'' 

" Of your wife. Count De Meurville !" said she, her 
voice almost refusing to give utterance to the words, 
^* what a strange accusation ! What should have in- 
duced me ?" 

" That,'* said De Meurville, averting his eyes from the 
depraved expression of hers, and casting them upwards, 
** is known to your own heart alone ; but can you deny 
that you wrote, or allowed to have been written in your 
name, a note, purporting to come from yourself to 

" I do deny it," said she. 

" And yet you had better be careful,*' he replied ; 
" there is, we both know, in this house a person whom, 
if you condescend to falsehood, I can yery easily compel 
to truth." 

« Wha* ! Villars," cried the Countess, and she 
screamed. 

« Yes, Villars," replied the Count, without appearing 
to be surprised at the agitation that name created in her» 
though it was in reality the first confirmation to him of 
her guilt. 

" What ! will she betray me ?" said the Countess. 

" She will," returned De Meurville, " unless you be- 
tray yourself; but I am convinced you will. You may 
have been seduced into the most heartless, but I cannot 
think will, through fear, into the most despicable of 
crimes. In endeavouring to persuade the Countess De 
Mfc vlUe— as a retrospection of your conduct con- 
vinces me you did— into an idea that you were beloved 
by me, you acted a part which, if she had been im 
health, and equal in spirit to yourself, would have beea 
Qontemptible and wicked, as calculated to produce 
ttiisery between us ; but which, considering the state 
•be was in, was so savage and dreadful, that I dare not 
trust myself to reflect upon it. Make, however, the 
c^y atonement in your power— -confess by wha^ and 
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by whom, you were instigated — and I can, yes, 1 think 
I can, forgive you." 

Ahnost before he had finished speaking, the Countess 
had flown to the other end of the room, and fell at his 
feet, presenting him with a letter. 

«* Head there,'' said she, " my temptation, my iustifi- 
cation, and my condemnation." 

De Meur\ ille took it from her, but, as he did so, he 
held one hand across his eyes, as if to shut out her hate- 
lul image. 

" You abhor me ! you loath me !" said she, perceiving 
it ; *'and yet," the words seemed to die away upon her 
lips, " I love you," at length she said, "beyond this 
world, and all that it contains." 

" You do !" said he, starting up, " and to prove it, 
you destroyed the creature upon whom all my hopes 
here and hereafter hung." 

" No, I did not; or, if I did, the crime was but half 
my own : 'twas a demon in a woman's form that tempted 
me ; 'twas an angel in a man's that still encouraged me. 
De Meurville, till j knew Annette Dettinghoifl'e (he 
started at the name,) I did not know of your being in 
existence, for I have passed all my life, until within 
these few months, in France ; till 1 saw yourself I did 
uot think there existed a heart which I could not en- 
tangle, without affecting my own : you, however, were 
to teach me the contrary. I came here, I own, at the 
instigation of Mademoiselle DettinghorflFe, who had pre- 
viously described to me the series of artifice she had 
practised upon you ; how she had bribed one of the 
attendants of the Countess to leave in her aparto^nts 
notes written in reality by herself, but, to all appearance, 
by others ; how she had even had miniatures taken m 
England for your deception, one of a former lover of 
the Countess De Meurville, the other of her brother ; 
but 1 need not describe to you," she continued, per- 
ceiving De Meurville's look of agony, " all her arti- 
fices; you are now aware of them, and, heaven knows, 
have suflFered by them. Suffice it to say, that she did 
t think the Countess De Meurville sufficiently mise- 
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rablc until she had had ocular demonstration of an at- 
tachment which, 1 give you my honour, it was a sur))rise 
to me to learn that she had even been led to entertam 
a suspicion of; for, so far from having written the note 
which you alluded to, and which I myself have since 
seen, I did not, at the time, know of its being in exist- 
ence. For the purpose, however, of supplanting the 
Countess in your affections, or rather of appearing to 
her to have done so, for Mademoiselle Dettinghorffe 
did not think, though my vanity led me, that to do so 
in reality was practicable; I accomplished getting my- 
self invited on a visit here, and, from the moment ot 
my arrival, commenced my manoeuvering. Though to 
detach your affections in reality from the Countess De 
Meurville, would, I soon found, be impossible ; to suc- 
ceed in persuading her that I had done so, might, I 
thought not : for that purpose, therefore, I hit on various 
. trifling expedients, which recollection may now recall 
to your memory." 

" I presume," said De Meurville, " that inducing me 
to sit for my picture, under the idea that it was to form 
one in a group of figures you were painting for the 
Countess's boudoir, was one V* 

" Ah ! De Meurville,'* sjiid she, " it was ; and my 
compelling you to secrecy only a stratagem, to make 
the circumstance of our being so often together, ap- 
pear more suspicious to the Countess." 

'* Unhappy Agnes !" involuntarily exclaimed the 
Count, ^' What did she do to deserve all the malignity 
that was exercised against her? I believe her onfy 
crime was that of her being my wife ?" 

<< And was not that, think you," said the Countess, 
•< the greatest of which she could be guilty ]" 

"In the eyes of a mean, envious, paltry spirited 
woman, i now feel it was." 

« Rather say, De Meurville, of a guilty, wounded, 
fealous, and adoring one ; had Mademoiselle Detting- 
horffe loved you less, she would have regarded your 
Agnes more." 

«^ No; she is a fiend, a devil," returned he, passion- 
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ately, << and regards, nothing on earth but herself; but 
I will yet make her tremble ; I will yet make her rue 
the hour in which she aimed her demoniac machinations 
at the life of my unfortunate girl !" 

" And me — to what fate shall you consign me V^ in- 
quired the Countess. 

" You have, to a degree, expiated your offences," 
said he, ^' by your confession ; and I shall only ask 
that we may never meet again.'' 

" De Meurville," cried she, wildly, ** I have more 
than expiated them ; 1 have, by their commission, fixed 
on myself a misery for life, which no time can remove, 
and no distance ameliorate. In endeavouring to engage 
your heart, 1 for ever lost my own ! and I had not 
been two days in your society, before 1 felt that the 
accomplishment of all my proudest, vainest, hopes in 
this life, would afford me less satisfaction than the ob- 
taining of one look which I had reason to think pro- 
ceeded from the afiection of your heart." 

" Upon what foundation," involuntarily uttered the 
Count, " did you rest your hopes of happiness V* 

**Upon a groundless one indeed, De Meurville," 
replied she, ^* none could have beheld you with the 
Ccuntess and doubted that, but the very circumstance 
which annihilated my hopes increased my love ; and if 
you were dear to me when alone, or in company with 
others, you were to me, by the side of your wife, an 
object so passionately beloved, that I often felt as if 
infatuation would drive me to a confession of it in her 
presence." 

" But what, for Heaven's sake," interrupted the 
Count, rising and trying to release himself from her, 
"do you promise yourself by this avowall It is over- 
whelming me with shame, and one would think ought 
yourself also." 

"No I glory in it, I glory in it," said she ; " for you 
are worthy to be loved beyond what ever man was, anfl 
I would rather be the Countess De Meurville, were she 
T>oor, titleless, and unportioned, yet still able to call her 
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child yotii' child, and her home your home, than the 
greatest princess upon earth.*' 

" Then fly me," said the Count, " as you would con- 
tagion, let the same place never more contain us.'' 

" Or rather," said the Countess, " let it contain us 
for ever ; let me follow you as your slave, your atten- 
ilant, your most menial servant, too happy to perform 
for you the lowest of their offices.'* 

" You are mad," said he, endeavouring to release 
himself from her and gain the door. 

" No, De Meurville, I am not," said she, " and it is 
a relief to my 'breaking heart to tejl you what I feel ; — I 
envy the ground on which you walk, the lifeless things 
on which you look, the meanest creature admitted to 
your presence. Happy are thy men I happy are thy 
servants who are continually before thee ! Confer on 
roe, then, the only distinction I aspire iOy that of beuig 
numbered among them." 

" You know not what you ask !" exclaimed De 
Meurville, and relasing himself from her embraces, he 
left her. 

In a state of mind almost as agitated as before, did 
De Meurville return to the room he had left, and, ring- 
ing the bell, desired that Villars should be sent Jfor. She 
did not immediately appear, and thinking there might be 
some del^y before she did, De Meurville opened and 
read the letter given to him by the Countess De Sois- 
sons. It was from Annette Dettinghorfie, and evidently 
in answer to one in which the former had requested a 
particular account of her previous proceedings with the 
Countess De Meurville ; for, after applauding her 
friend's manoeuvering, who, it was evident from Made- 
moiselle's allusions, had given her a detailed account of 
it, and refreshing the Countess's memory with recollec- 
tion of the reward that would be attendant on her suc- 
cess, Annette proceeded to give an exact description of 
the whole previous plot, transcribing the letters she had 
made to appear coming from Sir Edward Aubrey and 
Sir Sydney Mandeville, as well as that she had feigned 
to be from the Countess herself. 

19* 
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Altogether this letter would serve for as clear a de?e- 
lopeinent to Agnes of all that had mfluenced De Meur- 
ville's conduct as could be conceived — and re-sealing 
and writing upon it in French, ^^ If my sweet Agnes 
can read tUs, it will account to her for all her husband's 
apparently inhuman conduct ; if not, his tears, his 
agonies, his remorse, must speak his vindication, for his 
lips cannot ;'' he desired Shelboume, an attendant of the 
Countess's, who had come in a few minutes before to 
announce that Villars could not be found and bad ap- 
parently fled, to take it to her Lady. 

The woman obeyed, but almost immediately returned ; 
the Countess, she said, was at present sleeping, and she 
could only lay the letter beside her. 

Glad for the fii'st time of a reprieve from her beloved 
presenre, De Meurvilie threw himself on a sofa, and, 
after desiring it to be announced that he should not ap- 
pear at dinner, endeavoured, by remaining quiet and 
alone, to still the throbbings of his head and heart. 

To do so, however, was difficult, considering the cause 
that occasioned their agitation ; and whether De Meur- 
vilie dwelt upon the present or the past, he thought be 
should lose his senses. The idea of what Agnes had 
been unjustly made to suffer, of the state to which it 
had reduced her, of the unhappy though never upbraid* 
ing expression he had been the cause of occasioning 
that sweet face to wear, all now came before him with 
accusing bitterness ; and though he had done nothing 
to deserve such self-condemnation, the recollection of 
her tenderness, her caresses, her gentleness, all dis- 
tracted him. He fancied that he had never been suffi- 
ciently sensible to them, and felt that he should never 
enjoy them again. 

Half maddened in short by his own meditations, Dc 
Meurvilie at the end of about two hours, started up, and 
determined, whether she was sleeping or waking, to be 
once more and for ever with the Countess. Fortunately 
for his intention Shelbourne entjered at that moment, to 
announce that her Lady had risen, and wished to see him. 

** Risen!" repeated the Count, the first ray of real 
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pleasure that had for months lighted up his countenance 
illuming it at that moment : <* She finds herself better 
then r 

" Yes, much better," returned the woman, and before 
she had finished speaking, De Meurville had flown 
towards the apartment of his wife. 

The door was partly open, he entered, he extended 
his arms ; she rose, she sprung, she clung to his em- 
braces. All the pure, eloquent blood of her attenuated 
form seemed kindled in her cheeks by the exertion, and 
she looked so beautiful, so unearthly, that overcome by 
the emotion her appearance inspired, De Meurville burst 
into tears. 

" Clifford, my love," sadd she, clasping him closeli* to 
her, " I must not see you thus ;" and they sat down 
together on the sofa, and she endeavoured by her 
Qaresses, and whispers of tenderness to compose him ; 
but he could not for a while speak ; at length falling at 
ter feet he said, " However you may have forgiven me, 
Agnes, I never, never can forgive myself, for my cruel, 
savage, unnatural — " 

« De Meurville !" cried she, interrupting him, " this 
is the onl> language I will never hear from your lips. 
Throughout the whole of the sad event, which we have 
both so much reason to deplore, you acted as 1 believe 
no other man upon earth (entertaining similar impres- 
sions would have done, and not even in the first mo- 
ments of indignation betraying the violence of resent- 
ment, which your natural pride and spirit must have 
rendered it impossible for you not to feel, returned 
almost immediately to my arms ; and, forgetting appa- 
rently in my declining health every source of disquie- 
tude I had occaisoned you, or prompted by your noble 
"nature to forgive it, behaved towards me rather like an 
angel than a man." 

" Oh ! Agnes !" said De Meurville, " who but your- 
self would thus acquit me, not my own heart," — and, 
aflFected by a thousand recollections, De Meurville 
clung closer to her. " My dearest, dearest creature," 
he continued to repeat, « if you are but spared to me. 
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about nothing on earth will I repine, but pass my whole 
life in atoning for that of yours* which I embittered. I 
will take you to every clime, to every country, they tell 
me likely to restore you, and know not rest or peace, 
till I see you regain strength — 

' Afk bat at morn's retuniing ray, 
If thou halt health, that I may blesi the day.' " 

"Who had ever," said Agnes, regarding him, "so 
dear an incentive to live 1 But, my own Clifford," she 
presently continued, putting her lips to his cold fore- 
head,^ on which the hair even now hung in beautiful and 
unarranged confusion, " to 'see these sweet locks of 
yours once more attended to, as if you had some art in 
their adjustment, and this dear face wear an air of cheer- 
fulness and joy, would be the most effectual remedy I 
could know." 

" Would it 1" said De Meurville, a gleam of their 
former animation stealing through the sweet eyes, which 
were rivetted on hers, " then if you begin to recover, I, 
my dear Agnes, will begin to look happier." 

Overcome altogether, by the tenderness of his man- 
ner, the tears which had long trembled in the eyes of 
the Countess, now trickled down her cheeks, " I can- 
not but recover," said she, « when you are so kind !" 
and they were again in each other's arms, and be vowed 
never more to give her one cause for sorrow or uneasi- 
ness ; and she promised to be all and every thing he 
could desire. In fact, misfortune had improved the 
characters of the Count and Countess De Meurville, 
and while it had rendered him less haughty, less impe- 
tuous, more forbearing, it had exterminated every incli- 
nation to vanity and coquetry in her heart. 

Enjoying the bliss of each other's society, relieved 
from all those suspicions which had for so long a time 
past embittered it, the Couiit and Countess De Meur- 
ville still continued, when they heard the sound of a 
carriage driving from the court-yard. « Who can it 
be," said Agnes, and she went over to {he window to 
look, but the darkness prevented her frpm being able to 
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dscertain, and one of the attendants just then entering 
with coffee, they learned from her, that it was the Coun- 
tess De Sotssons who had departed. 

" I hope you will not have to answer for her dying of 
a broken heart, Clifford,'' said the Countess, as soon as 
the woman had left the room : he faintly smiled, but 
turning over the pages of a book which lay near Agnes, 
seemed unwilling, by speaking of the Countess De 
Soissons in the only way in which he could thinks to 
agitate her or himself. 

<« Do you conceive there is danger ?" whispered she, 
kissing the long fringed eye-lids, which were still wet 
with tears ; and raising them, De Meurville was about 
to reply to her, but a note from the palace, just then 
brought in to him, contained a request that he would, if 
it were possible, come to the Emperor for a few min- 
utes. Accordingly, the Count was compelled to obey, 
and, however reluctantly, exchange for a wtule the com- 
pany of his wife for that of his sovereign. 



CHAPTER XXIV. 

'' If me Uioa yiew with han^hty eyes, 
Or with 8 more hamane dufaise, 
Tet is, alas ! thy proud disdalD, 
As is thy favour, ukewise vain. 
Those rosy lips have now no more 
The power that they had before, 
And even thy eyeB, with all their art, 
Have lost the way to touch my heart." 

Mbtastasio. 

The commencement of March found the Marquess 
and Marchioness of Glenallan still at their castle in Scot- 
land, which they had not left, with the exception of a 
few weeks during the latter's confinement, since their 
return from abroad. 

The ill health of the Marquess, and the embarrass* 
ments in which Lady Glenallan's unbounded extrava- 
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^ancc had involved his fortune, were the circumstances 
which on his side induced this seclusion ; but on hers it 
was only submitted to, from a consciousness, that to pait 
from her husband at this exact period would confirm 
every report that might be afloat respecting her and 
Lord Arabin, and therefore, with a sullenness which 
bore ominous foreboding of soon bursting forth into a 
dreadful storm. Nothing perhaps but principle, a sense 
of the mortification it would inflict upon her parents, 
and a consciousness of his own declining health, which 
threatened soon to reduce him to a state in which every 
thing would become indifferent, prevented Lord Glen- 
allan from seeking for a separation from his wife ; {<x 
her temper had become such, as to render it a hell 
on earth to be connected with her. Not condescend- 
ing to mix with a creature around, yet for ever reviling 
the hateful solitude to which she was condemned, the 
Marquess heard of nothing from morning to night but 
her discontents, and persecuted with her company, 
which she was too well versed in the arts of tormenting 
to spare him, he began literally to wish for that death, 
which she, without whom he once fancied he could 
never endure life ! would, he foresaw, soon occasion 
him. It was about the time of this wretched state of 
things, that Mr. Douglas (the Marquess's nephew) came 
for a few days on a visit to the castle. He brought 
with him a letter, which, directed to London, had been 
left at the Marquess's house by a private hand, which, 
as the latter perceived upon opening it, was from the 
Earl Arabin, written apparently merely to prove that 
they had not been forgotten: it contained but little 
news, he and his sister, with her husband, and an addi- 
tion to their party, in the shape of an English gentle- 
man and his daughter, were stopping at present in Tur- 
key, from which country they should proceed to visit 
the Holy Land, and consequently not perhaps return to 
England for many months. That whenever they did, 
however, the again meeting all their friends would prove 
a high source of gratification, which the Earl expressed 
in his usual flattering manner, though not altogether 
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i^ith. that peculiar earnestness which would have de- 
Slighted Lady Glenallan ; he however desired to be re> 
membered to her and the heir apparent, in a manner 
"which proved he had neither forgotten her, nor him who 
liad frequently been the innocent vehicle of their com- 
munications : said, he should certainly bring her, with- 
out commission, shawls, and fans, and shells, and ber- 
ries, and all that ladies long for from the east ; while 
tar his friend Montalpine, he would procure a branch 
of coral, that should rival the bit hung with silver, he 
used to be so fond of. 

" I suppose," said Douglas, as soon as the Marquess 
had finished the letter, to which, though she did not 
deign to appear to do so, the Marchioness was in reality 

£aying great attention, " that we shall soon hear of his 
ordship's wedding some Circassian fair; don't you 
tbink so. Lady Glenallan 1" 

She bit her lips, till all her colour seemed collected 
in them, and replied, " She did'nt know." 

" O yes," continued Douglas, keeping his eyes fixed 
upon her, " it would be a novelty so worthy of a wild 
eccentric man like Lord Arabin. Don't you think it 
would, my Lord ?" appealing to his uncle. " To have 
a Circassian wife ?" The Marquess smiled, but left the 
room without replying. 

" You could not,'' said Lady Glenallan, laughing con- 
temptuously, " have selected a person more totally 
uninterested in any thing that concerns Lord Arabin 
and his family, than your uncle. I believe he detests 
them from his soul." 

" Has he any reason ?" asked Mr. Douglas, in what 
might be construed rather a dubious tone. 

" Oh not that I am aware of, I am sure," replied she, 
quickly, and as if the question implied suspicion. *^ On 
the contrary, they were always particularly civil to him ; 
latterly more so than to me." 

," You were too handsome for Lady Isabel," said he. 
" Two suns could not shine together." 

The Marchioness smiled, « My sun," sidd she, look- 
ing drearily around her, "would no longer be an object 
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of danger to her now. It is, 1 believe, fast settisg for 



ever." 



Mr. Douglas laughed, "Setting suns," said he, 
« will rise in glory. But why don't you go to 
London 1" 

" Ask Lord Glenallan that 1'* replied she, bitterly. 

*» No : if you diii," said he, " looking just (as tk 
time was) when you did upon him. He'd say, be only 
waited your commands to set out." 

** But 1 never will condescend,^' said sbe, to look 
upon him in the manner I understand you to mean. He 
has acted in a tiiousaud respects cruelly towards me , 
and in keeping me here at present, in the way be does; 
secluded from all society, in a manner which he dare 
not act if my parents were in England to witness it" 

Mr. Douglas aitemf>ted to say something in defence 
of the Marquess, that though particular circumstances 
might prevent liis wishing to go up to London at pre- 
sent, he could not but be desirous she should avail her- 
self of any amusement or society the country might af- 
ford her. 

'< Oh, without doubt, Mr. Douglas," returned shc^ 
quickly. " If I could find any amusement in accom- 
panying my Lord in a fox-chase, or remaining by the 
hour upon a race-ground, standing in a deserted ball- 
room, lit up with tallow-candles, or stared at in aa 
assembly-room, jostled by greasy squires, I am very 
sure he would be good enough to indulge me. Nay, 
perhaps if 1 solicited the honour of the country apo- 
thecary's dining at my table, and the country curate's 
sitting beside him, he would not be cruel enough to re- 
fuse me, nor think the favour too much enhanced by 
allowing their wives to accompany them? but— *''ai 
unable to keep up the attempt at irony any longer, all 
her proud blood mounted to her face. •« Is that I 
should be glad to know any species of society for mel 
— for the daughter of one of the oldest, and the wife 
of one of the noblest peers in England 1" 
^ Mr. Douglas confessed it was not, but also eiq[iressed 
his conviction that it was such as she had n^rer eons 
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« 

2 in contact with. <^ Among the families of the surround* 

ing nobility/' said he, " though their residences are at 

i some distance, you might make out society nearer your 

I own level, and find out people who would serve agreea- 

ably to diversify the monotony of your life.*' 
t "I thmk,'^ said Lady Glenallan coldly, " it rather 
} remains with them to solicit my acquaintance, than 
i with me to seek theirs." Mr. Douglas thought just the 
contrary. " But have they made no attempt?" he in* 
t quired archly. 

u "I believe they have left their cards. But really-—'* 

n she presently and pettishly continued, while he, out of 

g a purely good motive, was endeavouring to devise how 

) he could most unoffendingly introduce to her compre* 

g hension that something farther on her part was requisite 

^ .^« really, Mr. Douglas, I have not patience to hear 

:i you talk — to suppose that I could find any pleasure in 

; keeping up a stupid interchange of dinner visits and 

d running calls, billetting myself by the week at people's 

^ bouses, and expecting them in return to make an hotel 

of mine — I, who have been always accustomed to move 

5 'in the circle of a court ! — I, who have entertamed 

f the Majesty of Britain ! No; the idea is too ridi- 

g culous !" 

g Happily, Mr. Douglas's horse, which he had ordered 
- for ridmg, was just now announced, and wishing the 
\ Marchioness good morning, he left her. 

The conversation we have related, however, was only 
g, the first of several which he held with her Ladyship on 
^ the same subject ; and principally brought to the castle 
J J by a hope that, from being a favourite with each, he 
s might be instrumental in reconciling the unhappy dif- 
^ ferences which subsisted between Lord and Lady Glen- 
f allan, he did not quit till convinced that -any hopes 
. founded on that expectation were vain : Lady Glen- 
allan's heart, whatever it might once have been, was 
now, he felt, so thoroughly unamiable, that even to sup- 
pose it devotedly attached to Lord Arabin (as the world 
-would make it out,) seemed paying too great a compli- 
ment to it. She was, he felt, a heartless, selfish, un- 
VoL. IL— 20 
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feeling creature ; and that the Marquess bad throwt 
himself awa} upon one who, except when he cotld be 
ministering to her vanity or pride, knew not what it was 
to be happy or contented. 

PerliapSy however, had even Lady Glenallan, unfeel- 
ing as she was, known altogether how near her husband 
was to his end, she would not have treated him in the 
manner she had done ; nor replied, with such indigna- 
tion, to Mr. Douglas's parting entreaty, that she would 
show something more of consideration and forbearance 
towards his uncle. No ! policy would have forbid it ; 
for the creature, so regardless of his life, was yet de- 
pendent on his bounty ! 

Sitting one evening, after dinner, over their wine^ 
the siUnce only interrupted by the cracking of the 
wood-fire, and the rattling of the rain, the Marqueffi 
and Marchioness were brought in their letters, which 
always arrived about that time, and generally proved a 
happy relief ; for, let the contents be even unpleasant, 
they occasioned a debate, and that to Lady Glenallan 
was better than, what was sure to have preceded, a 
state of inaction. Upon this evening, however, one of 
them was to produce consequences for which even the 
Marchionesft would not have bargsdned, and to which 
she would most probably have preferred an eternal 
silence. 

Atler reading, the Marquess, with a look of at once 
such mingled scorn and agony as she had never before 
seen him wear, threw her a letter. ** I find," said she, 
struggling to speak, rather with the calmness of con 
tempt, than with the emotion of grief, " that where 
only believed you amiable and unfeeling. Madam, 1 did \ 
not know you.'* 

She took the letter, her crimsoning colour betraying 
suspicion of its contents, and the flash of indignation, 
she would have darted upon her Lord, falling powerless 
upon it. 

" It is a vile fabrication, however !'* as soon as she | 
had read the first few lines, she cried, and then glancing 
ftt the name of Wandesmere, with which it was signed* 
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^and worthy of the base mventor,'' she contmued^ 
flinging it on the table. 

The Marquess put his hand to his forehead : << I am 
not equal to such a scene/' said he ; ^* my death-blow 
is struck !'' 

" A scene, indeed, my Lord !** repeated she, starting 
up, *^ and do you think I will allow my character to be 
YUified by any impudent, artful womau, who dares to 
write to you, making such assertions, without attempt- 
ii^ to vindicate myself 1 No, indeed !" and putting her- 
self in a defying attitude, ** She dare,'^ she continued, 
quoting from the words of the letter, << to assert, that 
tfie child of which I waa confined last December, in 
Edinburgh, was Lord Arabin^s, and not yours ! Inso- 
lent woman ! she shall suffer for her impertinence. 
But is it possible, my Lord," she continued, perceiving 
the Marquess was not about to speak, << is it possible 
that you can be infatuated enough to believe such as- 
sertions ?" 

** I could believe any thing of you !" said he. 

Infuriated, she sprang towa.rds him. <^Yqu ^haU 
have reason then !" said she — he caught her hands, 
she wrenched thjemi from him — " You shall repent this !'* 
she said. He made an eQbrt to get at the bell-rope, 
but she saw his intention, and before he was aware, 
tore them both down. << Rage, storm, be ever so in- 
dignant,^' cried she, << you shall have no escape !" and 
while literally terrified by her violence, the Marquess 
stood looking aghast at her, she rushed from the room, 
^d locking and double locking the door, desired no 
servant, on pain of instant dismissal, to attempt the 
opening it 

Though determined to give the Marquess a serious 
annoyance without exactly leaving him entirely, which, 
while it certainly would not do the former, might prove 
a dangerous step for herself, the Marchioness hesitated 
for a wlule in what manner best to effect it. Recol- 
lecting at length, however, that upon that night there 
livas to be a ba^U held at the county town, which was 
$bout sixteen utiles off, she determined, unaccompanied^ 
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and in the midst of the pouring rain, to attend it. 
Ordering, therefore, the carriage, and four horses, to 
the great indignation of her fine-bred London foot- 
men and coachman, she dressed herself in a splendid 
manner, and twenty minutes after she had left the 
dining-room in a rage, was upon her way to A , 

frepared to fascinate male, and mortify female hearts, 
revious to going, however, she consigned the key of 
ther dining-room door to her maid, desiring it should be 
opened as soon as it appeared probable that she had 
cleared the Park and its vicinity. 

Though freer from timidity than the generality of 
women, as Lady Glenallan approached the town of 
A she began to feel some slight degree of nervous 

apprehension. The possibility of there being no per- 
son of sufficient rank in the rooms for her to send in 
for, alarmed her — and either to enter by herself, or in- 
stead of going in at all, to put up at the inn, would be 
dreadful alternatives. 

Relying, however, on her customary good fortune, 
she presently banished her fears, and inquiring, as soon 
as they stopped, if Lord Aberfoyle (a nobleman with 
whom she was slightly acquainted) was there, heardto 
her great delight he w^s ; and sending in her compli- 
ments with a request to see him, she awaited in an anti- 
room his Lordship's coming out. It was not long de- 
ferred, and unbounded expressions of pleasure and 
surprise on his side at seeing her, and apologies and ex- 
planations on Lady Glenallan's, for its being under cir- 
cumstances so extraordinary, were terminated by a 
request from her Ladyship, that he would be good 
enough to lead her uito the ball-room. With all the 
satisfaction of a man, aware of having consigned to his 
care something precious and enviable, his Lordship 
obeyed ; and amidst murmurs of surprise, admiration, 
and wliat-— inclining to both — partook more of the 
nature of contempt. Lady Glenallan, hanging on his 
arm, walked up the room. 

« Is any thing particular going to be to-night, that 
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we are honoured with the Marchioness' presence 1*' 
soon became the prevailing whisper. 

" Oh, I am sure I don't know !" replied ladies, an- 
noyed that she should have fixed upon that very even- 
ing for coming, upon which, reckoning on the rain 
keeping half the people away, they had ventured in. 
their soiled silks, and laces ; f ' it is only a whim, I sup- 
pose." 

*' I think it would have been more consistent with 
etiquette," observed an old Lady, ** if she had announced 
her intention a few days before." 

"Etiquette, my dear Madam!'' replied another, 
" Lady Glenallan is vastly superior to etiquette." 

" And somewhat to propriety too, I think,'* observed 
a gentleman, who, standing at the lower end of the 
room, was regarding her Ladyship's laughing and talk- 
ing with some men of rank and fashion, with whom she 
was in a moment surrounded. 

"What do you think she says. Miss Stopfordl**^ 
drawled a fashionably dressed young man, sauntering 
towards the gentleman and lady we have alluded to, 
" Why, that she has left her caro sposo in a perfect fury 
at her coming out. Is^nt that good ]" " A very pretty 
confession indeed !" observed tjie gentleman drily, " I 
know if I were Lady Glenallan, I should be ashamed 
to make it." 

" No ! you can't pojssibly tell what you would be 
ashamed of if you were such a pretty creature," return- 
ed the other affectedly : " but see, she's going to dance* 
Miss Stopford may I have the honour — ^* bowing to her 
— " there's no hurry however," he continued languidly^ 
seeing her loosening from her father's arm, " we wiU 
fall in down here directly. In the mean time, let us 
look on at this lovely creature-— It is quite a novelty to 
have a glimpse of her !" 

" She is very graceful," observed Miss Stopford. 

" Graceful ! Oh, but another name for grace !" 

"It's a stand-off sort," observed Colonel Stopford ; 
" she is a queen condescending to dance with her sub- 
jects ; however, if you don't take care, Mr. Campbell^ 

20* 
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you*ll miss the honour of a touch or a smSe, and all 
that I dare say you value.^^ He bowed, and led Miss 
Stopford to a place. 

" Upon my word," said the latter, somewhat piqued 
at his attention being so entirely taken up with the Mar- 
chioness, << we humbler planets have no reason to hdl 
Lady 6Ienallan*s appearance amongst us, if she en- 
grosses all gentlemen's notice, as much as she does 
yours, Mr. Campbell !'* 

He lauglied aflFectedly, " You are really too good, 
Miss Stopford," said he, ^* to make our notice of any 
consequence to you ; but do you suppose, that my 
looking so much at Lady Glenallan is really induced — " 

<< Only by her being the most beautiful woman in the 
room,** interrupted the young lady. 

" No, MO, I'll not allow it ; there are many here just 
as handsome, though of a different style ; Lady Glen- 
allan's a splendid auburn — a sun-setting beauty, if you 
can take the idea — and that in our northern clime, is 
very uncommon ; but see Lady Catherine Dalkeith, 
sec Lady Flora Mortlock, the one with glossy raven, 
the other with golden hair, they are equally lovely, 
though so unlike the Marchioness ; and last, not least, 
see yourself,'' he whispered, as they divided, he to turn 
Lady Glenallan, she Lord Aberfoyle. After going 
dowi^ a single dance, which was all she did, the Mar- 
chioness, surrounded by gentlemen prepared to admire 
and re-echo every thing that fell from her lips, amused 
iierself by lookuig at, and criticising the company : 
*' What a plain girl that is ! and what a dressed up 
woman that ; really she'd not be bad looking, if a little 
attended to ! and he might be passable, if not so insuf- 
ferably affected," were remarks which, regardless 
whether they wounded or not, she made within hearing 
of those of whom they were spoken. In the midst, 
however, of these agreeable sallies, and about an hour 
after her being in the ball-room, there arrived an ex- 
press from Glenallan castle : it announced that the 
Marquess was dangerously ill, and desired her imme- 
diate return. Convinced that it Wti9/on]y a pretext. 
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she refused to stir ; and another, and another messen- 
ger arrived, reporting him still worse and worse, with- 
out her paying any attention, till an actual announce- 
ment that he was dying, made her hesitate, and looking 
at a lady who, heartless and unfeeling as herself, had 
been forward in confirming her in the suspicion of its 
being a stratagem, *< I think I must go," said she. 

" Lady Glenallan, you ought," repeated a voice be- 
hind her, and though she could not discern the speaker, 
something ominous in the tones decided her. Keep- 
ing up to the last an appearance of spirit, and afiecta* 
tion of total disbelief of any thing being the matter, she 
yet grew pale as death, and when Lord Aberfoyle was 
putting her into the carriage, requested him, in a voice 
scarcely audible, to desire the coachman to drive home 
as fast as possible. The wings of Pegasus could scarce 
have imparted more swiftness, than that with which the 
animals fiew ; over hill and dale like deer they bounded, 
and Lady Glenallan found herself entering the park* 
gates, before she thought it possible they could have 
proceeded half sb far. 

Without approaching the Castle, however, other emo- 
tions than those of extreme anxiety to reach it began to 
take possession of the Marchioness, and terror, shame, 
lemorse, were all more prominent sensations. If Lord 
Glenallan were indeed dying, what a wretch must she 
appear, not only in mankind's eyes, but in her own ! 
Oh, the very towers, through whose princely portals 
she was now about to enter, seemed to reproach her ; 
they were his gift, in company with whom she never 
more might view them, and how had she repaid his 
generosity ! by conduct so unworthy as to make her 
shrink from the eyes of the attendants, who, anxious to 
learn respecting their Lord, were collected in the halls 
and antichambers through which she had to pass. 

Scarce did Lady Glenallan dare to ask how the Mar- 
quess now was, and when at length she did, it was in a 
voice hardly audible. How changed were all the cir« 
cumstances under which the Marchioness first stood 
upon the spot on which she now did ! so much so^ as 
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to Strike even upon the senses of those present ; they 
could not forget the beautiful, blushing bride, who, two 
years before, had been requested by their lord to pause 
for one moment there, that his people might look upon 
her ; and as Lady Gienallan proceeded to her Lord's 
apartment, more than one reverted to the evening of 
her first arrival at the Castle. 

<^ Well 1 recollect it," exclaimed the old housekeeper, 
" and through this very room my lady passed, looking 
more like an angel than a woman." 

" She was a lovely, lovely creature," said they all, 
^' and is, — and might have been the best and happiest 
that ever Scotland saw ! but somehow she and my Lord 
did not get on together, and his loving her so much was, 
I verily believe, what made her love him so little, but 
it ought not to have been so, and she'll yet weep that it 



was." 



In the mean time the Marchioness entered the apart- 
ment where her husband lay. There were some figures 
about the bed, but a deathlike silence prevailed. He 
turned his eyes towards her as she approached, but 
wandering over her glittering dress, they did not im- 
mediately rest upon her face ; when they did, however, 
their reproachful, fixed, unearthly regard alarmed her. 

" My Lord, my dear Lord !'* said she in faltering 
accents, — he started— rrhe shrank from the sound of 
her voice as though it disturbed his dying moments,— 
that voice to which he had once listened in delight ! 

" It is my Lady, it is the Marchioness of Gienallan," 
one of the attendants ventured to observe. 

" I hate the very name !'* returned the Marquess. 

" It is then,*' exclaimed she, throwing herself on the 
bed, " Georgiana Granville whom you once loved, that 
addresses you ! It is the mother of Montalpine, who 
implores your compassion !" 

"You do well," returned he, " to adjure me by the 
only titles by which you are dear to me ! as Geor^ana 
Granville then, as Montalpine*s mother, as his future 
protector, receive my last blessing: and farewell ! Make 
up to him in all that you have been deficient to me, aijd 
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may your conduct as a mother atone for your errors as 
a wife ! Farewell, most beautiful, and once most be- 
loved of women !*' 

Lady Glenallan uttered one piercing cry, and falling 
into a fainting fit, was taken from the room. The 
Marquess's eyes followed her till she was no longer 
visible, and then turning to the Clergyman sitting be* 
side him, seemed to express by the look with which he 
did so, that spiritual consolation might commence, for 
that he had seen the last of life's most promising illu- 
sions ! • 

The customary service was therefore now read, and 
almost immediately after it, the Marquess became worse 
and worse. The spasms in his stomach, which had 
originally succeeded one another with long intervals, 
now became more constant, and before day dawned he 
was completely insensible. 

For several bqurs be continued in this state, and 
happily for himself died at length, unconscious of its 
not being in the arms, which estranged from him while 
living, he might yet have supposed would not desert 
him when dying. 

That if she thought he would have b^n sensible to 
her presence, and being so would have preferred it, 
Lady Glenallan would not have refused to be with the 
Marquess is probable ; but every report made to her 
represented him insensible, and even imagining him the 
contrary, she could not suppose her presence likely to 
convey any thing but remembrances irritating and un- 
desirable. Perhaps her Ladyship judged rightly, and 
that the bosom in wUcb Lord Glenallan knew himself 
not to have lived, was not the one, on which he would 
desire to die. Let that be as it may, however, we shall 
leave the Marchioness for awhile ; and mistress of every 
thing that this world holds desirable, our readers may 
fancy whom, she soon began to feel would heighten 
every blessing, by being the dear partaker of it. 
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CHAPTER XXV. 

<' Friends who meet one another in the common eoone of life, 
Receive bat common eladnees from their meeting ; 
But, from a shipwreck saved. 
We mingle tears with our emoracea." 

Restored to a blessed conviction of all that could 
impart happiness to either, the ('ount and Countess De 
Meurville enjoyed, for some mouths, a felicity which 
seemed incapable oi' increase or diminution. Hei: 
confinement, which had taken place almost immediately 
after her leaving Castle Roncevalles, had removed, as 
sometimes happens, all s> mptonis of decline from her 
constitution ; and though her child had not survived its 
birth, Agnes, ^t about the expiration of a twelve-month 
from that period, was, from being to every appearance 
on the verge of death, restored to perfect health. 

Dressed cme evening for the Opera, to which they 
were about to go, and only detained from setting out,^ 
by reluctance to part, until it was absolutely necessary,^ 
with their beautiful boy, who was playing on the carpet 
beside them, Agnes remarked to her husband that it 
was upon that day Annette Dettinghorfie, who had 
been for a year past in confinement, was. to be eman- 
cipated. 

" Are you afraid?" said he, drawing her closer to- 
wards him. 

« Not when you are near me," replied the Countess, 
" but when you are away, I shall now evermore, be 'm, 
dread.** 

De Meurville laughed, " We must be ever together,^ 
then,'^ said he, and hiding his face in her bosom, he 
murmured, 

" My hope, my hearen, my trust, must h^ 
Aly gentle guide in following thee." 
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Agnes smiled ; and as it was npw more than time to 
set out, gave him, after kissing her child, and consigning 
it to the nurse, her hand to lead her to the carriage. 
There was an immense throng around it, all waiting to 
see the Count and Countess ; but, as De Meurville was 
putting Agnes in, she started, and uttering a piercing 
scream, rather fell, than sunk upon the seat. " What^s 
the matter,"rcried her husband, and receiving no an- 
swer, he was, in a moment, beside her. " Oh ! I don't 
know," said the Countes^ a little recovering herself, 
but still speaking as if life was almost leaving her, 
^' I was so frightened ! I thought, 1 fancied, De Meur- 
vUle !» 

" What, speak ? tell me, my only love, said he, put- 
ting his hand on her beating heart, and sending in the 
footman, for restoratives. ** Oh I fancied," said she, 
as soon as she could gain breath to speak, << but it might 
be only fancy, that I felt the people pressing on me, and 
some one, as it were, endeavouring to make a rush at 
us." De Meurville did not smile, for Agnes's fears were 
too genuine to admit of it, but he thought them un- 
founded, and so he endeavoured to persuade her. 

" It must have been your imagination, my love,'* 
said he. " You were thinking of what we were 
talking." 

" It mightj" said she, but it was but faintly^ her heart 
bore testimony to its having been reality. 

" Shall we go on ?" said he, " or would you rather 
that we did not." Agnes was at first about to reply to 
the latter, but influenced, as she often now was in going 
out, by a recollection of all the confinement De Meur- 
ville had been compelled to, on her account, she pre- 
sently determined in the affirmative, and observing with 
a smile, " that she should never have courage to pass 
that crowd again;'' the carriage door was shutj and 
they drove on. 

Though Agnes's vivacity generally rose, and some- 
times became more elastic, after aijy depression, it did 
not now, and reclining on De Meurville's bosom, she 
remained silent and thoughtful, except when he spoke 
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to her, and then replied with all the tenderness and 
fondness of the most adoring mistress. 

The brilliant scenery of the Opera, in a degree dis- 
sipated, though it did not altogether remove the depres- 
sion of her spirits, and returning, she conversed with 
De Meurville until the carriage stopped, when recalled, 
apparently by an observation of the mob that was once 
more collecting around it, to all her former fears, she 
grew pale as death, and casting a timid look among 
them, seemed apprehensive of some danger. <<You 
need not fear, my love," said De Meurville, alighting 
fu*st lumsclf, and then holdmg out his arms to receive 
her, but, scarcely were the words said — scarcely had 
she consigned herself to those beloved arms, when a 
tumult was observable in the crowd, strange cries arose, 
and, shrieking with agony, the Countess saw a honible 
figure, which afterward proved to be that of the infa- 
tuated Annette Dettinghorffe, rush forward and plunge 
a dagger into the bosom of her husband. << Behold 
your life, your love !" accompanied with a hideous laugh 
—were the only words that met her ear. The faint 
accents of her husband, the screams of the multitude, 
the reeking blood which bathed her dress, the violence 
with which she was torn from the arms, that even 
in apparently approaching death seemed endeavour- 
ing to retain her, were all heard and felt in horrible 
confusion. 

The wound, intended to have been mortal, proved 
indeed severe, though not dangerous, and the Count, 
attended unremittingly by his beloved Agnes, and re- 
ceiving the kind assiduities of Colonel and Mrs. Ar- 
lington, who had recently arrived at Vienna, was eventu- 
ally restored, and gradually, though contrary to all ex- 
pectation, at length regained, in a great degree, W 
ibrmer health. 
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€HAPTER XXVI. 

'^ Oh ! I had rather been a slave 
In tears and bondage by his side. 
Than shared in all, if wanting mm. 
This world had power to give beiiaes." 

All her fondest wishes, her most delightful dreams, 
her most aspiring hopes, were fulfilled ; and one year 
after the death of the Marquess, found Lady Glenallan 
the wife of the Earl of Arahin. 

Almost immediately ait^^^his Lordship's return to 
England, which had taken place about six months since, 
he waited on the Marchioness ; and, finding nothing of 
the impression he had once made upon her diminished 
by absence, he began to consult his heart, or rather, 
perhaps, his vanity, whether or not an. alliance with her 
would be desirable : we say his vanity, for that alone 
could have influenced the result, or induced him to 
imagine that a union with the Marchioness of Glenallan, 
however it might make him distinguished, could ever 
make him happy. If, indeed, Lord Arahin could have 
been supposed to forget ui the beautiful creature, who 
Hanging on all his looks, and interested in all his actions, 
seemed to prefer their commendation, and his fame, to 
any admiration with which mankind could honour her, 
the termagant whom he had often seen castmg looks 
and addressing language towards her husband, that had 
compelled him^ — Lord Arabin, — to look down, and 
blush involuntarily for the effrontery of her sex, and 
weakness of his own ; it might have appeared less sur- 
prising his marrying the Marchioness, for though her 
fall from virtue might lessen his security on her affec-^ 
tion, and respect J for her character, yet, as it had been 
an error into which love for himself had led her, and 
various sad consequences to her the result, something 
iike compassion and remorse might have been supposed 
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to influence him ; but to unite himself to such a vixen, 
such a fiend in female form, nothing but vanity, sug- 
gesting the celebrity likely to ensue from it, could be 
uie inducement. That, whatever it had been, how- 
ever. Lord Arabin had not been three months married, 
before he began to conceive it vain and inadequate, is 
certain. 

The temper of the Marchioness, only restrained 
during the first few weeks of their connexion by the total 
absence of subjects for provocation as well as by the 
adoration she bore her husband, became, by the time 
we have alluded to, violent as formerly ; and though ex- 
cited indeed by different causes, was of a nature equally j 
repelling, and to a husband who, like Lord Arabin, 
could only be retained, Vat all, by gentleness and 
forbearance, in the highest degree odious and revoltmg. 
He could not have believed, if he had not ocular de- 
monstration, that she could in reality ever behave with 
such fury and indignation, as, if irritated by jealousy or 
indifference, she often would towards him, on whom she 
yet professed to dote : neither, perhaps, had Lady Glen- 
allan imagined that Lord Arabin had a spirit as high as 
her own, and that he, who, as a lover, was always com- 
plaisant, and to remonstrance generally gentle, could 
be, as a husband, often haughty, and to opposition 
always impatient Yet such was in reality the' casei*; 
and though from loving her less than she did him, the 
EarPs happiness was less in her power than hers in his, 
both were soon completely miserable ; he longed ags^n 
for that liberty which she, to whom he was daily and 
hourly reminded of having resigned it, pepetually inter- 
fered with his enjoying. Never happy when he was 
out of her society, yet perpetually driving him from it, 
the Marchioness's jealousy alternately irritated and 
amused him. She talked of her rights, and he ridi- 
culed her ; of his ingratitude, and he denied it ; of her 
love, and he despised her. 

From Lord Arabin's lips Lady Glenallan heard truths 
which she had never heard from others ; and though, 
not in so many words, that she was no longer the be- 
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foved wife of the Marquess of Glenallan, but the 46f)endr 
aoi upon his sovereign will and pleasure, be often gave 
her reason to remember. Nothing, in short, but love^ 
perhaps, could have induced Lady Glenallan's forbear** 
ance, even to the extent to which it was exercised ; for 
Lord Arabin, so far from conciliating, or being wrougbl 
upon even by tenderness and submission, became every 
day more indifferent to her wishes, and as difficult 
of courting to her society, as at the time had been when 
she was to his own. 

Things could not go on long in this state, and if any 
thing could make them worse, it would be the arrival of 
Lady Isabella Wandesmere in London, which event took 
place about six months after the iMarchioness's marriage. 

Graceful and elegant as ever in outward form. Lady 
Isabel's countenance and person had yet lost that pe-» 
culiarly seductive expression which had once distin- 
guished it ; and whether it was that the inherent depra- 
vity of her nature was becoming less disguised, or from 
the association she had lately been exposed to with all 
orders of mankind, her feelings less refined, there was 
an air of efirontery and independence about her, by qq 
means either fascinating or feminine. 
~ She talked in foreign style, she dressed in forei^ 
fashions, she patronized foreign performances: with 
women her manners had become forced and constrained, 
and with men unreserved and unfemiuine. The former 
affected to cry her up more» but it was only because 
the latter admired her less* 

With the Marchioness of Glenallan, as may be ima- 
gined, her Ladyship kept up no sort of acquaintance. 
Her having succeeded in marryuig her brother, was a 
crime only to be expiated by its producing such misery 
as, assisted by the arts she intended to practise^ there 
seemed little doubt of its doing. 

For the purpose of detaching her brother from his 
wife, she made her house the resort of every thing that 
from superiority in beauty, talent, rank, or fashion, 
could prove attractive to him, and throwing in his way 
women whose sweetness of manner, and serenity of tern- 
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per, were most unfortunately contrasted to Lady Glen- 
allan's. The Earl fell upon the baits laid out for lus 
destruction; and from being a fashionably indiffereDt, 
and occasionally wayward, became an insultingly re* 
gardless, and totally estranged husband. The mistress 
occupied that place in his affections, to which the wife 
was entitled; and before the expiration of one short 
year, Lord Arabin was as well known as the lover of 
Lady Cecilia Almington, as he was as the husband of 
the Marchioness of Glenallan. 

To any woman this would have been a severe morti- 
fication ; but to Lady Glenallan, the most beautiful of 
women, it was something more, and she felt it with all the 
bitterness, and wept over it with all the anguish, which 
a conviction of having contributed to occasion it was 
calculated to inspire. 

All her pride, vanity, and affection was wounded ; 
to have been deserted, under any circumstances, would 
have been mortifying ; but by Lord Arabin, for whom 
she had sacrificed so much, and for whose love she had 
looked as her only recompense, in the very centre of 
her celebrity, aud first months of her marriage, was 
overwhelming, humiliating. Lady Glenallan felt it so, 
and with the loss of her husband's affections seemed 
fled, for her, all the enjoyments of this life. 

Her health declined, her spirits sunk ; even in hev 
child she ceased to take delight. Lord Arabin had told 
her, she was not fit to be a mother^ and with the decla- 
ration seemed to ensue its fulfilment. What coming 
from another would have been despised and disregard- 
ed, from Edward, the idol of her soul, sunk deep into 
her heart, and without amending, depressed and de- 
stroyed it. 

About this period there was a report of the Earl and 
Countess, now Marquess and Marchioness of Malverton, 
returning to England* Instead of rejoicing, Lady Glen* 
allan sickened at the prospect ; her mother had left her 
in the most enviable of situations, and was to find her in 
the most unfortunate. What circumstance more mor. 
tifying, but its being occasioned by her own miscon^ 
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duct! none : and her parents, she knew, were not 
those to countenance her after guilt, how^ever they 
might have defended her before it; neither if diey 
were, would it afford Lady Glenallan any consolation* 

Lord Arabin was not a man to be recalled by threats^ 
or defiance, or any thing but love ; and unless he could 
be recalled, the Marchioness could not be happy. Uup 
fortunate woman ! who was for ever searing from her 
presence the persons on whom she yet relied for hap^« 
ness ! Lady Glenallan adored Lord Arabin, and yet 
even him, who, if behaved towards with consistincy 
and forbearance, she might have retained and attached, 
she had driven from her society, and made prefer to it 
any resource, however unlawful, or any gratification,, 
however unhallowed. 

What would not the Marchioness have given to have 
been able to begin again with the Earl, to have had him 
once more even under the delu^on he must have been 
in, respecting her real temper and dispositions when he 
married her I Oh, she thought, any thing in the world; 
for to see him shunning, shrinking, revolting almost 
from a moment's possibility of her society, nearly broke 
her heart. 

It was no longer Lord Arabin, noble, haughty, sel& 
willed, bewitching, flying alternately to her arms m m^ 
sionate love, or from them, if provoked, in proud lis- 
dain; but Lord Arabin, wounded apparently past recall, 
and dreading to offend by the very freedom with which 
he used to delight, chilling every inq)ulse, and restraining 
every feeling* 

In vain I^dy Glenallani wept, and prayed, and ad« 
jured, and imploi:^d his restoration of her to his confi* 
dence and society^ He was not insensible indeed, nor 
blind to the state to which a contrary line of proceed- 
ing would soon reduce her ; but he was wearied, and 
without hope or idea of any thing but concessions, such 
as he should not choose to make, producing any thing 
&ke peace-^wiot to talk of happiness — between them. 

" Either you or I, Qeor^tana,"^ he would say, "must 
be an altered cbafacteor ta efifoct it ; Sox I shall not sab*^ 
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mit to your jorisdictioD, and experience has tanght me 
you wiU not to mine.'' 

<« Oh, Arabin, I will, F wiH r On the last of these 
occasions she said, ** Treat me but in public as your 
wife, and in private I will be your slave, or any thing 
that the proudest, most imperious of your sex could 
ask." 

Something like a smile played for a moment about 
the mouth of the Earl, and, though, without speaking, 
he raised his eyes from the table, on which they had 
beeA resting, to hers. 

** You doubt me," said she, understanding him. 

He made no reply. 

*< It is because you do not know me," she continued, 
*^ or of what I am capable, if thoroughly incited — shali 
1 say," and she half smiled, << compelled." 

Still he Hid not speak. 

<^ That you have some reason to be mistrustful. Lord 
Arabin,^' observed she, rather irritated, " you need not 
adopt this cruel, cuttii^ silence to inform me ; but that 
I have also to expect some degree of consolation, it in-^ 
induces me to remind you." 

If the Marchioness had wished to ruin her whole 
cause, and instantaneously, she could not have done so 
m^ effectually. 

** You mean to insinuate, Lady Glenallan," cried he 
passionately, <*that the making me master of a few 
paltry thousands, has given me a right the less to con- 
trol yaw actions ; and you a right the more to influence 
mine. But take them back, enjoy them, I value them 
not ; they were the gift of love indeed ; but are now 
little less than the wages of misery."* 

The Marchioness burst into tears* "Rather say, 
Lord Arabin," said she, *^ that they are the unpleasiug 
remembrances to you, of all that you owe, and all that 
you ought to be to their bestower.^' 

" I miZ not say it!" said the Earl; «thc duty, of 
which it is necessary for your fortune to remind me, I 
am not the man to feel or to fulfil ; but if you consader 
it to have such imperative claims, I only ask you to 
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withdraw it, to leave me free and unshackled, as whea' 
.you presented it ; and you will leave me more than you 
can ever take." 

** I wiUi I must then !" said Lady Glenallan, and 
(ushed from the room. 



CHAPTER XXVlIi 

** 'Twos not the soft magic of streamlet or hill ! 
Ah, no ! it was something more exquisite still, 
'Twas that friends, the beloTed of my bosom, were near, 
Who made each dear scene of enchantment more deWy 
Virho taught how the best works of nature improYe, 
When we see them reflected from the looks that we loye." 

About two months had now elapsed since the arrival 
of Colonel Arlington and his family in Vienna, and as 
soon as the Count de Meurville was considered suffi* 
ciently restored to be equal to travelling, they proposed 
setting out in company with him and the Countess for 
England. In the mean time, nothing could pass more 
blissfully than the life of the latter. Restored to each 
other, with the only alloy they had ever had to their 
happiness no more, in Annette Dettinghorffe, who had 
died a few days before the execution of the sentence 
passed upon her for stabbing the Count, with the 
friends, whom their misfortunes had first interested, so 
attached, as to render it impossible they should part — 
and with their beautiful child, all and more than their 
fondest wishes could have anticipated — there seemed 
but the perfect restoration of their own health wanting 
to complete their felicity, nor did this threaten to be lon^ 
delayed. The Arlington party, including, besides the 
Colonel, his wife, and daughter, a gentleman to whom 
the latter was going to be shortly united, became, by 
degrees, domesticated with the De Meurvilles ; anA 
though their mornings were chiefly spent apart, from 
the former being anxious to see places and things to 
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wUeh ttie letter, besides being no strangers, were nu- 
equal, their evenings were constantly spent together ; 
sometimes in reading, sometimes in conversation ; bat 
always in cbeerfuiness and cordiality. Coming in later 
than the rest one evening, and seeing no seat so eon- 
venient, De Meurville threw himself carelessly on one 
at the feet of the Countess. 

^* That puts me in mind of old times," observed 
Colonel Arlington smiling, ^< when all the fatigues and 
exertions of the day were overpaid by one glance ex- 
changed with Miss Mandeville.'' 

De Meurville loolted up at his wife ; " She did not 
know in those days of which you are speaking," said 
he, ^* all the misfortunes she was entailing, by consent- 
ing to partake my fate." 

^< Had I foreseen all the happiness," said Agnes, " I 
never could have aspired to share it." 

With the near prospect of visiting England, revived 
in the bosom of the Countess De MeurvSe all the as- 
sociations connected with it ; and when ehe recalled 
the circumstances under which she had quitted i^ the 
relations she had lost since doing so, and the changes 
she should most probably find in all respects, the ideas 
very often overcame her. They were to stop at Her- 
mitage, having been invited by Sir Sidney, who still 
resided there ; and as the Ariingtons were to be at 
Abbeville, it would make it the pleasantest destination 
for them. 

In the mean time, as their journey is a long one, and 
no particular marked incidents in it, we shall leave them 
for a while, and return to Lady Glenallan, whom we 
left releasing Lord Arabin of the fortune he so little 
valued, and the woman he so little loved, or rather, en- 
deavouring at doing so ; for that Lord Aralxn was not 
so easily to be resigned, nor ever after this quarrel to 
be sued to, but with tears, and entreaties for leoonciliar 
tion, is certain. The Marchioness lessened herself by 
tJie humiliations she condescended to, without attaching 
the Earl, who, only anxious to free himself from her 
upon any terms^now determined to tomptk her to vtrhat 
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lie despised her for not being irritated. He brought to 
her house, and to her table, women, notorious for their 
connexion with himself, or with others ; and finding that 
even this had not the desired effect, for she could still 
affect blindness to their misdemeanours, insisted at length 
that she should visit and keep company with his sister, 
whose impropriety of conduct, with a nobleman of dis- 
tinction, was of a nature too glaring, to render any 
possibility of feigning ignorance on the subject practi-. 
cable. To this, as may be imagined, even Lady Glen- 
allan would not consent ; for Lady Isabella Wandes-* 
mere to witness the state of degradation to which a con- 
descending to protect and countenance her Ladyship in 
the midst of guilt and infamy would announce the Mar- 
chioness fallen, was not a humiliation, even for the sake 
of retaining Lord Arabin, to be stooped to. The latter 
fdresaw it was not, and made, therefore, the admitting^ 
of his sister's society the only possible condition for the 
continuing of his own. A violent quarrel ensued ; the 
Marchioness accused him of perfidy, cruelty, ingrati* 
tude, and everything that her half-broken heart sug- 
gested, and the Earl left her, swearing the same house 
should never more contain them. 

Fatal words ! their fulfilment proved Lady Glen- 
allan's death-blow, and while Lord Arabin was rejoicing 
at having freed himself from one whose passion for him 
had always been superior to his for her, the Marchioness 
was taken to that bed from which she was never more 
to rise. 

How many sad recollections must not her situation 
then have given birth to ! Little more than two short 
years ago, and she had been witnessing^ with hard« 
hearted indifference, the state to which her conduct 
was reducing Lord Glenallan ; and now, just, though 
sad, retribution, she was dying by the wounds which a 
haQd; dear as her own had once been to him, had in- 
flicted; No eyes but the sweet ones of her child, evei> 
watching with fond anxiety over her looks ; and no 
Kps but the cherub ones of her boy, ever kissing the 
cold dews from her brow. 
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Lady Malverton returned to England to find all that 
was mortal of her once beloved daughter consigned to 
the earth, and when to the natural griefs which an event 
8o melancholy was calculated to produce, was added 
that which conscience, whispering she had in a degree 
been accessary to it, must produce, — ^that the sufferings 
of the Marchioness were almost overwhelming may be 
imagined. To the uncontrollable passions of Geor- 
giana were attributable all her woes ; and how did Lady 
Malverton not now lament that she had ever been in- 
fluenced by such mistaken ideas of parental fondness, 
as led her to suppose that unlimited indulgence was 
evincing it. 

How did she not grieve, that that beautiful form, with 
which Heaven had once presented her, was for ever 
withdrawn from her eyes, and that the time could 
never return, in which she had had its moulding, and 
direction within her own power ! Oh so bitterly as to 
make the contemplation distracting ! The idea that 
Georgiana, created for an angel of light, might, have 
become a demon of darkness — that born for the high- 
est place in heaven, she might occupy the lowest pjace 
in hell, was an overwhelming thought indeed. 

There was still, however, one atonement left m the 
power of the Marchioness, for all the misfortunes of 
which she had been the original cause to her unhappy 
daughter, and that was a strict fulfilment of the duties 
devolving upon her, as appointed guardian to her son. 

To these duties, as soon as the state of her health 
permitted it. Lady Malverton determined to turn her 
whole attention, and her only remaining daughter. 
Lady Alicia, being married, there was nothing to in- 
terfere with the intention which duty, as well as in- 
clination prompted. As soon as the young Lord had 
arrived at an age, to render the forming of an opinion 
practicable, he was pronounced to inherit rather the 
characteristics of his mother than of his fiither, but 
softened to a degree that only made the resemblance 
desirable ; what had been passion in her, was enei^gy in 
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him, what had been haughtiness in Lady Olenallui, 
was dignity in her son. 

After maturely weighii^ the advantages on both 
ndes, La^y Malverton determined on a private educa* 
tion for the Marquess, conceiving that any superior 
advantage in public, was more than counterbalanced 
by the laxity of morals and blunted feelings, which it 
is apt to engender. 'Resolved on this point, her only 
endeavour was to procure a preceptor fitted to form his 
imderstanding and temper, and who, possessing himself, 
would inculcate on Lord Glenallan the high notions of 
honour and exalted patriotism which she conceived in- 
dispensable. 

Possessing so correct a sense of what a British 
nobleman ought to be, and of the qualifications re- 
quisite in him — who was to form that character 1 The 
Marchioness was very fastidious in her choice of the 
latter, and peculiarly cautious that neither improper 
companions, nor false indulgences should sully the fair 
fabric on which she built her future hopes. For all 
this trouble and anxiety there seemed a probability of 
her Ladyship's being more than recompensed, for in- 
creasing in virtue as he increased in years, the young 
Marquess gave bright promise of uniting all that was 
great, to all that was good, and all that could adorn, to 
all that could dignify human nature. 

We shall now return to the party whom we left set- 
ting out for England, and introducing them for the last 
time to our readers, among the scenery where their 
acquaintance with them first took place, put a speedy 
termination to our narrative. 

It was in the lovely glowing month of June, that the 
Count and Countess De Meurville found themselves 
once more at Hermitage, once more surrounded with 
those sweet woods and bowers, which looked peaceful 
and undisturbed, as if no changes had taken place 
smce they left them ; so unable is nature to convey 
any idea of the emotions, with which it may have been 
surrounded. 

Previous to reaching there, however, the Count and 



